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OIL, IRAN CRISIS, AND DRIVE FOR WAR 


by Peter Mallory 

In their December meeting in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, the OPEC oil cartel, which displayed total 
disintegration, supposedly came to no new agree- 
ment on oil pricing. Actually, exactly like the 
U.S. “Seven Sisters” of the international oil car- 
tel, the oil barons. in each of the state-capitalist 
sheikdoms are going to pillage their own peoples, 
the Third World countries, and the industrial nations, 
under the illusion that they can dig the graveyard! of 
U.S. power. All they are doing is intensifying the world 
crisis that will be their own graveyard. 

Here are the facts: Saudi Arabia set the price of 
oil at $24 a barrel, Libya at $30, and Iran at $35. The 
American “Seven Sisters” oil cartel immediately jumped 
the' price at the gas pump by 6c a gallon. .With 900 
, million barrels of the lower-priced oil in their storage 
tanks, this one move gave them a profit of $2.97 billion. 

The so-called “windfall profits tax” that has passed 
both houses of Congress has more loopholes than a fish- 
net. First, the compromise figure bandied about in the 
press, $227.3 billion, is the estimate for the next 10 years. 
The oil lobby will manage to cut this back after the 
elections this year! Secondly, the tax takes only 51 per- 
cent of their “excess” profits, leaving them 49 percent 
of those excess profits. Who determines what profits are 
“excess” and how much loot it takes to provide an “in- 
| Centive” for a further rip-off of the gasoline consumer? 

Automation 
kills farm and 
auto workers 

i by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
' To., sit and listen to some of the arguments that 
some congressmen and senators gave in opposition to 
the loan for Chrysler makes me shiver. These congress- 
men and senators want workers to work harder and 
, give $400 million to Chrysler, which means a 20-month 
wage freeze. 

There have been petition drives going on here in 
Detroit by some Black ministers. People have been 
standing in the cold for hours to get signatures on 
those petitions; they don’t want to see Chrysler go 
under either. But they mean something entirely dif- 
ferent than the congressmen and senators. They want 
to see, everyone working. The UAW mainly wants to 
keep the company in business, let them have a free hand 
in their exploitation of workers, so the union can col- 
lect dues from them/ 

A worker at one Chrysler plant here — Huber Foun- 
dry-said their working conditions are unbelievable 
since Chrysler got into all this trouble. They have a 
■ computer that directs production, and tells a worker 
what to do and how long it must take. It even disci- 
plines workers. It gives workers time off. There’s no 
need of going to your union. Their reply will be that 
the computer laid you off for that length of time, and 
you should know they cannot fight progress. 
AUTOMATION ON THE FARMS 

During the holidays, I saw the effects of “progress” 
taking on an even more horrible form in the South — 
and on the farms, not in any factory — when I went 
down in the southern part of Alabama to see my 
brother, who had just got wrapped in a haybinder. The 
doctors told him he was very fortunate to be alive be- 
cause many who had gotten caught up in them could 
not be saved. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Political Action Committee (PAC) of the oil 
industry gave $1.1 million to congressional candidates 
last year alone, in sums ranging from $690 to $5,000. 
Over 80 percent of, the 236 congressmen who voted for 
the pro-oil Jones-Moore amendment received funds from 
PAC; those opposed got only the $690 payment. 

Senator Long of Louisiana, head of the Senate dele- 
gation on the tax bill, has long been in the pay of the 
oil industry, as is Robert Dole of Kansas, Bill Archer of 
Texas, and countless others. Jofen Connally, U.S. Presi- 
dential candidate, has so much oil money behind him 
that he can afford to pass up federal contributions to 
his campaign and therefore does not have to account 
for contributions. 

CARTER’S ‘ENERGY PLAN’ A BAIL-OUT 
FOR OIL .MONOPOLISTS 

On April 27, 1977, Carter first revealed his so-called 
“energy program.’” What he did not reveal is that the 
plan had been prepared for the Department of Energy 
by consulting firms which are the same ones employed 
by the oil industry. One firm, 'Energy and Environmental 
Analysis, received two government contracts, one for 
$194,000 and another for $34,000. Its other clients are 
Exxoh, Shell Oil, and Standard Oil of Ohio. All told, the 
Department of Energy has spent $8.5 billion on over 
5,000 contracts for oil-dominated consulting firms to tell 
them what to do. . 


The American Petroleum Institute (API), the of- 
ficial lobbying arm of the oil industry, dominates the 
U.S. Department of'Energy. All proposed Department of 
Energy policies are first passed on to the API for review 
before being submitted to Congress. Anything API dis- 
approves never sees the light of day. 

.> No Congress or investigating committee has ever 
been able to break up the oil monopoly. The first at- 
tempt, in 1911, resulted in Standard Oil being broken 
into 11 parts. One big pig became 11 little pigs which 
continued to grow into the “Seven Sisters” we know 
today. 

During the period 1953-1962, the average production 
cost for a barrel of crude oil in Iran was .14c, in Saudi 
Arabia, ,09c, and in Kuwait, .06c. Their entire operating 
costs were 3c-5c per barrel. The oil industry’s profits 
for this period ranged from 45-125 percent,, and during 
this period they controlled 91 percent of the output of 
Middle East oil. 

Is there any wonder that there is so much hatred 
in Iran for U.S. imperialism when the entire nation has, 
for no less than a half-century, been held hostage to the 
oil cartels headed by the U.S.? i 

OIL CRISIS AND IMPERIALIST POLITICS 

The present crisis over the hostages in Iran has cre- 
ated such a great sympathy for them that it has given 
President Carter the great illusion that he can use this 
sympathy to continue with his imperialist vision and 
transform the sympathy for the hostages into a drive 
for war. That is exactly what the American people will 
not permit. On the contrary, what the American people 
want from Carter is a resolution of the economic crisis 
at home, the unemployment, the inflation, and the ever- 
increasing defense budget. - 

A backward glance at the origin of how both pro- 
duction and marketing of oil were controlled by the 
imperialists will also illuminate the present situation. 
Ever since 1949, when the Federal Trade Commission 
issued a report on the international petroleum cartel 
(which, incidentally, was not published until Aug. 2. 
1952), the calls for “investigations” about the oil cartel 
became endless. And so was the total lack of any results. 

In 1952. President Truman ordered the Attorney 
General to bring a criminal anti-trust suit against the 
oil cartel. Tne oil cartel won several court battles and 
was able to withhold data required to pursue the case, 
on the grounds of “national security.” Under Eisenhower 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Our Life and Times 

Afghanistan: new flashpoint for superpowers 

by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


In the last week of December Russian imperial- 
ism, devoid of subtlety, spewed out in a blitz with 
a massive air and land invasion of Afghanistan. 
The Russians claimed they were “invited” into 
Afghanistan by the government — whereupon they 
immediately had Hafizullah Amin, the then-current 
ruler, executed. 

The Russians had been praising this same Amin 
and “the aims of the Afghan revolution” on Dec. i? 
the anniversary of the Soviet-Afghan treaty of 
friendship, just a few weeks before the invasion/ 
coup. Babrak Karmal was flown into Afghanistan 
in a plane full of Russian troops, to take over the 
government, two days after the air strike began. 
Karmal had been in exile, tucked away by the 
Russians, since mid- 1978. He was forced to make 
his first public appearance in Kabul on Jan. 2, 
since there was continued speculation that his radio 
messages were coming from the other side of the 
border. 


By Jan. 1 there were 50,000 or more Russian 
troops in Afghanistan. Aside from the capital, Ka- 
bul, Russian troops were also patrolling most re- 
gional centers like Mazar-i-Sharif and Herat. After 
some initial tank battles with troops loyal to Amin, 
the Afghan army, which had worked closely with 
the Russians in the war against the Moslem in- 
surgents, was assigned to its barracks. 

The installation of Karmal in power destroyed 
any illusions, if there ever were any, of independ- 
ence from Moscow in Mohammed Daoud’s 1973 anti- 
monarchist revolution which Karmal helped to 
carry out. In 1978, Noor Mohammed Taraki over- 
threw Daoud. Last September Amin killed Taraki. 
Even though Taraki had just returned from a warm 
welcome in Russia, the Russians were now playing 
up Amin as their friend and supporting his mur- 
derous consolidation of power and his escalation 
of the war. 

(Cantumed on Page 12) 
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Iranian woman writes 


New Constitution, new repression for women 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Much of the so-called Left 
has ended up tailending Khomeini’s alleged “anti- 
imperialism!’ in the Iranian crisis. This is especi- 
ally evident in an article by a Trotskyist, Suzanne 
Haig (Intercontinental Press, Dec. 17, 1979, p. 
1244), printed under the shocking title “No Return to 
Dark Ages: Revolution Opens Road to Liberation of 
Women”. Her proof? “Armed women are taking part in 
the defense of the demonstrations outside the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tehran.” 

But far from that being proof of liberation, it is part 
of the Big Lie that is, under the name of “anti-imperial- 
ism^” harnessing Iran with a new oppression. 

Can it be any accident that the embassy takeover 
paralleled the completion of the new counter-revolution- 
ary constitution? Let us x look at What the new constitu- 
tion and recently enacted laws mean Tor women. Is the 
road truly “progressive,” as the Trotskyists claim, 

— when the new constitution identifies “the raising 
of children as the primary task of women,” therefore 
confining her to the house, while thousands of women, 
even teachers, have “voluntarily retired” from their jobs 
since the draft of the constitution? 

— when women are considered to be “too sensitive” 
to be qualified as judges, since their emotions may pre- 
vent them from being impartial, and in other legal 
matters the testimony of two women equals one man’s? 

— when the family protection laws, which had only 
barely restricted polygamy to the- court’s approval, have 
been totally. abplished a pd we are back to four perma- 
nent wives and many temporary wives; back to incidents 
of burning the “Havu” (the other wife) with hot oil and 
setting her on fire; back to Joseph’s time, when step- 
children who suffered because their mother isn’t the 
favorite of the house are ready to do anything, even 
murder the other woman, the other children, or the 
father for that matter? 


— when one-sided divorce has been reimposed by 
Khomeini’s government, and the authority to conduct 
family law has been taken away from the judicial system 
and left to the hands of the clergy? 

Bani-Sadr, ex-Foreign Minister and current Minister 
of Economics, member of the Assembly of Experts which 
drafted the new constitution and candidate for President 
of the Islamic Republic, commented on his view of the 
man/woman relationship: “A man has no right to beat 
his wife, unless the woman takes pleasure in cruelty. 
The only time a man may beat his wife is when she 
refuses to have sexual relations with him.” 

As for the chador being the “symbol of national 
liberation,” as the article states, if this were true during 
the initial stage of the revolution in Iran, the experience 
of the Algerian woman, who first opposed “Europeaniza- 
tion of the colonized” through wearing the chador, proves 
that narrow nationalism after the revolution does not 
lead to women’s liberation and socialism. 

Nor, despite the Trotskyists’ claims, is it anything 
so simple as stating that “material conditions . . . alone 
can lay the basis for real equality between the sexes.” 
Rather, a total philosophy which encompasses material 
changes but holds fast to human development as its end 
is necessary; one which regards women not only as force 
of revolution, but as Reason of revolution — a philosophy 
and an activity which holds as its abjective the altering 
of the most fundamental of human relationships, man/ 
woman. If one wants to call oneself a revolutionary in 
Iran, he/she could begin with undertaking to change this 
relationship. 

That the Left can label this most degrading, humili- 
ating stage relating to Iranian women as “progress” 
shows how far away they are from both the concrete 
reality that women face today in Iran, and from the 
humanism of Marx which could aid in pointing a way out. 

— Neda 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Study of Luxemburg needed by WL toddy 


In reading the ne\y draft chapter, “Before and After 
the 1905 Revolution: Two Turning Points in Rosa Lux- 
emburg’s Life,” (see page 5), several points struck me 
and gave me a new and much needed sense of direction 
as a woman revolutionary. 

I was very surprised to find that what most excited 
me in the chapter was Duriayevskaya’s discussion of Lux- 
emburg’s participation in the 1907 Congress, when she 
and Lenin felt that they should not proceed without an 
analysis of the nature of the revolution to that point. 
Trotsky opposed this by saying, “I need political direc- 
tives and not philosophic discussions about the character 
of the present moment of our revolution . . . Give me a 
formula for action!” as if all theoretic differences would 
disappear behind a formula. 

Lenin’s reply, “Practice does not erase differences 
but enlivens them ...” reminded me so much of my 
first participation in women’s liberation meetings in De- 
troit, when the desire of so many women to discuss 
philosophy was smothered by the Socialist Workers’ 
Party and others, who thought that by reducing women’s 
liberation to the single issue of abortion rights and 
strategy and tactics, they would be able to mobilize all 
women. What actually happened was that we could not 
even agree on a slogan, or who should be asked to speak. 
This kind of single-issue theoretical conciliationism is 
the kiss of death to any movement — but at that time 
we did not realize what was missing. 

But whether it’s in looking at Luxemburg's high 
points or at the high points of our own Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, this chapter has helped me to ask ques- 
tions which I could not have asked before, and which 
we need to answer. Why, for example, was Luxemburg _ 
able to be so magnificent in her defense of the Marxist 
dialectic against the revisionism of Bernstein and yet to 
be so wrong in her own later analysis of Marx in Ac- 
cumulation of Capital? Why was she so correct in her 
evaluation of the revolutionary potential of the Russian 
peasantry vs. the bourgeoisie and yet so wrong on the 
National Question? 

In our own day, why were we as women’s liberation- 
ists of the early ’70s able to be so total in our expose 
of male chauvinism in bourgeois society as well as of 
the sexism and elitism in most of the Left and yet not 
able to develop to this day, a new philosophy of women’s 
liberation? I think it is because we took for granted that 
what the male Left told us of Marxism was true and 
never dug deeply into Marx for ourselves. And that 
kind of digging into the only truly “new continent of 
thought,” which takes the liberation of women as one 
measure of completeness is what this chapter requires 


if we are to be able to understand it and prepare for the 
even harder task of grappling with Luxemburg’s failures 
— and our own. 

Among the many points in this chapter which have 
never been made by anyone but iDunayevskaya, is. the 
effect of the “Woman Question” on Rosa Luxemburg in 
spite of her refusal to be "pigeonholed” into writing just 
on women. Even though the 8FD tried to confine her 
to the “Woman Question,” and her own comrades told 
her not to go to Poland during the 1905 Revolution be- 
cause the danger to her as a woman revolutionary was 
so much greater, she made it clear that she would 
“brook no limits on her range of interests.” 

But in spite of not wanting to be confined to the 
“Woman Question,” she did have a relationship with 
the women’s movement and knew that she could go to 
them for support. That tremendous German women’s 
movement is what Dunayevskaya points to as “a new 
revolutionary force which would become the genuine 
center of. international anti-war activity at the very mo- 
ment when the parent organization itself, the German 
Social Democracy, would collapse once the imperialist 
war broke out.” 

There is no reason why our own movement cannot 
become a new revolutionary force and reason of revolu- 
tion if we will 'begin a critical re-examination of our 
movement and Marx’s philosophy of revolution. In Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution, Dunayevskaya is offering us an opportunity 
to do just that by participating in its process. We invite 
all who read this to join with us in developing our own 
“Lands of boundless possibilities.” — Suzanne Casey 
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January-February, 1980 


Members of several -Detroit women’s groups picketed 
Police Headquarters on Jan. 11, to protest the proposed 
re instatement of lie detector tests for rape victims. 
At the Police hearing following the protest, it was an- 
nounced that the proposal would be .withdrawn pending 
“further investigation.” 


women- 
worldwide 

A district judge has ordered Simpson Timber Co. 
in Shelton, Wash., to reinstate, with full back pay and 
seniority, »Toni Gilbertson, the 29-year-old woman 
who was fired after she refused to drop charges of 
sexual harassment against the company. Over 3,000 
members of International Woodworkers of America, 
the majority of them men, had been out on strike for < 
eight weeks to protest Ms. Gilbertson’s firing. 

* * * 

On Dec. 17, Israeli Prime Minister Begin’s coali- 1 
tion succeeded in passing an amendment which would 
repeal a section of law allowing abortion for family or 
social reasons. The amendment was demanded by the 
ultra-Ofthodox Agudat Israel party in return for re- 
maining in* the coalition. Protesters outside Parlia- 
ment shouted, “Down with Khomeinism,” and likened 
the increased influence in government by the ultra- 
Orthodox to the rise to power of Islamic orthodoxy in 
Iran. 

* * * 

In Papua, New Guinea, there is a growing move- 
ment among women and some young men against the . 
practice of paying bride price. Recently, a young 
widow hanged herself after her husband’s parents j 
refused to let her remarry — four years after his death ' 4 
— because they had paid a high bride price for her 
and intended to keep her. - * 

■ (Thanks to Bonnie in New Guinea) 



Where is Art Steel contract? 

South Bronx, N.y. — A Black night shift 
worker at Art Steel was suspended for the night 
for insisting on his right to go to' the men’s room. 
That same night his foreman, Ramon Ramos of 
large Weld department, was heard to say he 
would get rid of all Blacks and Black Puerto 
Ricang from his department. 

On hearing this, the workers got very upset and 
vowed that any harassment from him would not go un- 
challenged, even if it meant someone losing his job 
over it. But ^o far Ramos has not pushed his luck. 

Another problem that has come up is that new 
workers who came in after the last raise are getting 
$150 a week, while everyone else gets a minimum of 
$159. When this was brought to the UAW District 65 
union steward’s attention, he first Said that there was 
a mistake, everyone should get the same pay. But 
when the same problem came up the next week, the 
foreman said that’s what the contract called for — and 
the steward repeated the same thing the foreman said! 

Either the steward doesn’t know the contract, or 
there is no contract, as no one on either shift has ever 
seen the contract in the two years since it began. The 
union even had to admit, a year-and-a-half ago, that the 
company had not yet written up the contract, and prom- 
ised to. “have it soon.” 

— Worker, Art Steel 
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Auto, steel: continuing layoffs, speed-up 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
What has been happening in the auto plant where 
I work — elimination, of the second shift, increased 
speed-up, and daily retirements of older workers — re- 
flects what’s happening to workers in all industries: 
plant closings, shut-downs; and for those left on the 
job, speed-up and wage cuts. 

■Recently, a U.S. Steel plant in Torrance, Cal. shut 
down after 62 years, and 3,000 workers received a 
holiday “gift” of being unemployed. This follows the 
closings of 16 steel plants across the nation. 

The most paralyzing series of steel plant shut- 
downs occurred in Youngstown, Ohio. Yet, a Youngstown 
steel executive insisted that the local economy was 
sound despite 8,000 steel workers out of their jobs 
because, he said, most of those workers got other jobs. 
He went on to say people who have made “812 \ an 
hour and refuse 88 an hour jobs” are the ones still out 
of work. In other words, if you want a job, corporate 
business says, take a cut in pay! 

The most glaring example of this is the effort to 
save Chrysler Corporation. Both Fraser and Iacocca 
hailed Congress’ final approval to help finance the auto 
company, saying to Chrysler workers, “here’s your 


Christmas presents — your jobs.” The only one who really 
received a “Christmas present” was' Chrysler! 

Last year has shown itself, with a 13 percent in- 
crease hi the cost of living, to be the worst inflationary 
year since 1946. This, too, means wage cuts for work- 
ing people. This, together with massive lay-offs, bears 
out what Raya Dunayevskaya predicted iu 1975 about 
the U.S. economy: “There will be no next boom,” and 
indeed, no recovery from the post- Vietnam War re- 
cession. 

The only thing capitalism has to offer workers in 
this period is more automated labor, which translated, 
means continued lay-offs and speed-up. One worker 
from South Gate went to the new, highly-automated 
GM plant in Oklahoma and came back vowing he’d fight 
before keeping up with that line! 

In an age when leaders of this country’s largest 
trade unions wink their eyes or — like Fraser sitting on 
the Chrysler Board of Directors — even assist in layoffs, 
wage cuts, and speed-up, there can be no doubt that 
Yorkers’ only salvation is their own self-organization, 
an organization whose “freely associated labor” stands 
opposed to the despotic plan, of capitalist production. 


Conditions worsen as Uniroyal threatens plait thsmg 


Detroit, Mich. — For the last two months we 
have been working at Uniroyal with the threat 
that the plant here might be closed. As of Jan. 
6 we have had no news as to whether it will 
happen or not. ; 

The threat of closing is a way of forcing us to 
accept worse working conditions than we have now, 
especially the “Continental” work week, a rotating week 
which would allow the company to save money on over- 
time pay for absentee replacements and for week-end 
work. It would also allow them to set up any kind of 
production schedule they want. 

, They are trying to force this on us because our 
union negotiators left a hole in the contract big enough 
to swallow all of us. It says that the company can’t 
change the work week UNLESS mutually agreed on by 


both the union and the company, which means that all 
the union “leaders” have to do is to agree to it and 
we’re stuck with it 

Even after a long strike over the local contract 
the Opelika, Ala. workers ended up with that kind of 
week. In general there is a lot of disunity between the 
Uniroyal locals. There is a lot of talk about looking 
out for “Number One”, about not giving good support 
to Opelika but to get even because they worked during 
the 1976 strike, and now we have the weakening ef- 
fect of the new Opelika settlement. 

This lack of cooperatfon only makes things much 
worse. We need to think about all the rubber workers 
if we are going to be strong enough to keep our jobs 
and improve our work conditions. 

I — Uniroyal worker 



GM South Gate 

! South Gate, Cal. — There’s a whole lot more to 
speed-up than just pulling a switch to increase the speed 
| of the belt line. The most vicious form of speed-up does 
not touch the line speed at all (as it’s “controlled” by 
contract) but instead lays off workers and combines the 
operations, left vacant with other jobs. The result is a 
killing burden on the worker not laid off. 

, That is what is happening here now. Time-study 
men can be seen walking the body shop looking for 
ways to eliminate job operations. Two of them approach- 
ed one worker who was threatening to write a grievance 
on his job after work had been added. One of them said, 
“Look, if you’ve got time to talk, you’ve got time to do 
all the work assigned.” The worker replied, “If I can’t 
I have 20 seconds out of every minute to do as I please, 
I then there’s too much work!” 

As lay-offs and speed-up increase, so do the 76s 
(grievances) and the workers’ realization that the com- 
pany means to force them to early retirement or early 
graves. 

— South Gate worker 

GM Oklahoma City 

' ; ■ v 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — I’ve been working for three 
weeks now at the new GM Plant in Oklahoma City, which 
was unionized just before I got here. They’ve hired a 
bunch of workers from the area who’ve never worked in 
auto. Already the line speed is 57 cars an hour, 14 cars 
an hour faster than the last plant I worked in. 

Job classifications are not spelled out, and’ they’ve 
got people doing two jobs at once. They’re working the 
janitors harder than you can believe. And management 
is trying to get workers to work against each other. 

Before the UAW came in, they had a system of 
“team captains.” Groups of workers got placed under 
temporary supervision by another worker, so they had 
workers competing with, each other to make team cap- 
tain. That’s over now, but so far the union hasn’t re- 
sponded to the workers. There’s yet to be a single elec- 
tion for officers, even for committeemen. 

They’re holding up the plant as some sort of model 


— y j / , 

for workers facing lay-offs elsewhere. Some locals sent 
out form letters to laid-off workers at other plants 
saying they could have a job out here. But as soon as 
.they mailed off the letters, all positions were filled and 
they stopped hiring! 

I was working last week when the line broke down. 
As I was sitting down, the foreman came over and asked 
what I was doing. He wanted to know if I couldn’t think 
of anything else to do, if my work was perfect. I said, 
no, nobody’s perfect. He then tried to write a corrective 
on me. 

Management meanwhile is telling workers here that 
we don’t have a lay-off because of the “high quality” 
work we do. But you know its only because the models 
we’re building are selling, and we’re making so many. 
Some workers who came from other plants are so dis- 
gusted they want out. But not me. I’m going to stick it 
out and fight them all the way. — GM worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There are more lay-offs in the plant 
every week, and many are facing unemployment with 
bleak futures and few benefits. But there are also those 
workers who are left inside the plant to face the daily 
horrors in production. 

One worker told what it is like being a hi-lo driver 
inside the plant and how it is not an easy task. Today, 
one hi-lo driver does the work of three workers put to- 
gether. You are constantly putting up stock and taking 
away the empties. That means you are constantly in mo- 
tion, without time to rest. But that’s not all. If you don’t 
put up stock in a certain way, it means that you have to 
readjust it, and that just puts more pressure on you. 

This worker spent six years in the military, and he 
said that being in the plant is like a war. He received a 
“direct order” from a foreman to get back to his job. 
When he took a grievance to labor relations about this, 
they accused him of walking off the job! But he fought 
back by shying “how can you expect a person to be in a 
thousand places at once? You give me all this work to do 
— -but a person has his limits. When you’re in a war, 
you have hopes of returning home, and that everything 
will be different. But when you return, you are faced 
with a war inside the factory.” 

—-Afternoon shift worker 


I Worker in a "Workers' State | 

A Worker In A Workers’ State, by Miklos Haraszti; 
New York, Universe Books, 1978. 

The book A Worker in a Workers’ State, by the 
Hungarian poet-militant Miklos Haraszti, marks a new 
departure in literature about work and the workplace. 
Originally entitled Piece-rates, it records his experience 
as a miller in the’.Red Star Tractor Factory in Budapest,. 
Hungary. In the -poet’s life, the book represents but 
another in a series of confrontations with the author- 
ities. 

What attracts a worker like myself to this book is 
that the situation described differs little from condi- 
tions in shops and factories in the U.S. When a welder, 
which is my trade, works piece-rates, he undergoes the 
same maddening process that is depicted in this book. 
He is obliged to cheat in order to make his rate (and 
management from foremen on up know this). A welder, 
for example, always looks for shortcuts and whenever 
possible you weld “downhill”— the welding is easier 
and faster, but it will not withstand nearly the stress 
of a proper weld. 

How then, asks Haraszti, does the worker earn 
money? To begin with, the minutes of the factory clock 
have been converted into jobs done, and the output 
into piece-rates. He proceeds, “I only have to fix the 
speed, the rate of feed and the cutting depth, then 
I’m ready to start off a run of fifty pieces.” But soon 
he discovers that his calculations are complicated be- 
cause his jobs are specified to be run on two ma- 
chines and not one. 

The shrewd worker sees that the two machine sys- 
tem was more likely to reduce the rate per piece. On 
two machines the worker rarely earns more than he 
did formerly on one. The piece-rate worker consequent- 
ly, Haraszti finds, “does not earn money just by work- 
ing, but rather because he works without observing 
the regulations.” This is called the worker’s jargon 
“looting.” ■■■ 

But looting— “a strange kind of cheating” — does 
not make work easier. On the contrary, it intensifies it. 
The cutting speed of the machine is stepped up and the 
job is fed faster than prescribed. When this is done— 
the iron screams, the machines tremble and shriek, and 
the workers nerve, muscle and bone are subjected to 
extreme stress— but money is made, the production plan 
fulfilled. 


In fact, we find, the production plan “cannot be 
implemented if this compulsion to loot is not built into 
it in the first place. The boss banks on it.” The 
process Haraszti is describing, however, does not end 
here. “The pursuit of maximum gain forces the pay 
per piece downwards. This comes about through the 
progressive reduction of the time-rate per piece, and 
it prevents us from controlling our rate of production.” 

But even so, something completely outside this 
vicious cycle survives, and the image Miklos Haraszti 
offers us of it may be unique in literature about work, 
though it exists everywhere. In the Red Star Tractor 
Factory it is called the “homer” — • objects of utility 
made for the worker’s home. In the factory, he finds, 
there is a real addiction for the homer, although those 
who make them know they do themselves more harm 
than good. Because to management the homer is theft — 
not so much theft of material, because homers are 
usually made out of scraps, but theft of factory time— 
it contstantly wars against this instinct in the worker. 

“Without doubt,” concludes Haraszti, “the reason” 
— for this passion for the homer — “is that we plan this 
work ourselves, and can complete it as we think best.” 
But then the creators of this system, which makes the 
worker a slave and an enemy, “have- no interest in pro- 
duction as the fruit of the living will of workers.” 

For writing Piece-rates Miklos Haraszti was put on 
trial and given a suspended sentence. The book has not 
been published in Hungary. Joe Green 
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'GRAVE CONTRADICTIONS IN IRANIAN REVOLUTION' 


Your article, “Grave Contradictions in 
the Iranian Revolution,” was very timely. 

* The situation brings discredit on all who 
support either side. I don’t know what 
Marx would say about taking hostages 
as having something to do with revolu- 
tion, and I have noted what you say 
about Marxists in Iran who are working 
underground. 

There cannot be any permanency to 
the present situation. The dangers in 
America are made worse by the criminal 
policies of an insane religious leadership, 
and it does nothing but aid reaction to 
say that what is happening in Iran is 
revolution. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 
* * * 


retrogressionism of American imperial- 
ism in Vietnam through the internal rot 
of the military arid some of its leaders 
who, in the film, sink to untold depths 
of depravity. Propelled by an almost un- 
imaginable disregard for human life and 
critical thought, the apocalypse is shown 
to already have arrived and become an 
immediate presence in the Vietnam ex- 
perience. Khomeini and his “sacrificial 
hostages” and Carter with his barbaric 
military preparations are again heading 
into those depths, from which there may 
not be another return. 

Reader 
New York 

GREAT WHITE FATHER AGAIN 


Khomeini is trying to divert the peo- 
ple’s struggle to his own conception of 
anti-imperialism. True, the people have 
cause to hate the Shah and American 
imperialism but they don’t know what 
Khomeini is .‘doing, that hatred of US 
imperialism is' il thfe motive* force of the 
people taking the streets, and it is not 
enough to say Khomeini is counter- 
revolutionary. The question is: as revo- 
lutionaries what is our responsibility to 
these people? To say that counter-revo- 
lution is the issue now is to not make 
the link between the anti-imperialist 
' feelings of the Iranian people and the 
search for a true and clear position of 
anti-imperialism that is revolutionary. 
We cannot say the revolution of Iran 
is a thing of the past. 

Iranian student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Grave Contra- 
dictions in the Iranian Revolution,” 
printed in the December issue of News 
& Letters, was striking in many ways. 
That she mentioned a current movie 
was intriguing. After I saw “Apocalypse 
Now” I realized that the “greatest dan- 
ger” she mentions in relation to Kho- 
meini and Carter doesn’t have to be nu- 
clear holocaust, though it could certainly 
lead to that. 

What the movie shows is more than 
anti-war, as it depicts the most intense 



NOTE ON 
OUR NEW LOGO 

Regular readers of News & Let- 
ters will have noticed that we are 
trying out a new logo on page 1 
of this special issue. With it, we 
are opening a period of discussion 
and experimentation on the make- 
up of our paper — the voice of 
Marxist-Humanism. We invite not 
only your comments, but drawings 
and sketches of your own ideas 
as well. 
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It really infuriated me when Carter 
sent Secretary of State Vance to the UN 
to give the U.S. government position in 
the Iranian crisis. They told him to sit in 
Ambassador Donald McHenry’s seat. Now 
-the truth is plain to anyone with eyes 
to see: when the chips are down, the 
Great White Father is sent, and all the 
talk about McHenry’s qualifications was 
a lot of baloney. I guess Black is just a 
color to Carter. 

Black working woman 
Detroit 


'INPUT' FROM LABOR: USA 

I got a letter from the Abalone Alli- 
ance asking me to participate in some 
of their forums to bring “labor’s input” 
into the discussion. But in the same let- 
ter I see they are for the first time of- 
ficially calling the movement "anti- 
nuclear/ pro-splar”! Since when did we 
all agree that what we are fighting for 
is solar technology? That is not why I 
am marching against nuclear power, and 
I don’t think many other workers whose 
“input” they want would go along with 
that narrow view either. 

Working woman 
Bay Area 

* * * 

El Cuhamil, the newspaper of the 
Texas Farmworkers Union, is in serious 
financial trouble. They have been carry- 
ing news of all the struggles of farm- 
workers against slave wages and condi- 
tions in South Texas, and they joined 
in the campaign to end the scab shop 
(“right-to-work”) laws throughout the 
Sunbelt. Now they are facing the pros- 
pect of going under unless 1,500 sub- 
scriptions are found; I would like to ask 
your readers to 'help in this cause. You 
can subscribe to El Cuhamil for $6.00 a 
year. Please write to: 

El Cuhamll/TFU 
P.O. Box 876 
San Juan, TX 78589 

* * * 

At my plant a lot of -the discussion has 
been on how the price of everything is 
shooting out of sight. One worker said 
that it is due to the oil companies steal- 
ing millions. Another argued that the 
cause was Carter spending all the money 
in the U.S. on the military. For .myself, I 
think both are true. It seems like every 
year the work gets harder and the pay- 
check buys less. News & Letters has it 
right: we have to turn this system upside 
down. 

GM Fleetwood worker 
Detroit 


of five or more — 6c each. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairwoman, 
National Editorial Board 
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• 

. . . AND POLISH STRUGGLES 

I wanted to add some new develop- 
ments to my article on East Europe in 
the last issue of N&L. The anniversary 
of the 1970-7-1 Polish revolt was marked 
in the Gdansk shipyards by a rally of 


5,000 on Dec. 18. Speakers recounted the 
events of -nine years ago, rioting that the 
real death toll reached 50. The shipyard 
workers who forced Gierek to come to 
their occupied yard then have never 
forgotten that moment. Neither have the 
police, who evidently made 110 “pre- 
ventative” arrests. 

In Czechoslovakia, a transcript of sorts 
of the VO'NS trial of Czech activists was 
smuggled out, and will be published in 
France as a book. French intellectuals 
who were outside the court Dec. 20 in 
Prague at the VONS defendants’ appeal 
were arrested and beaten, but they re- 
port that resistance continues. 

Kevin A. Barry 
New York 

• 

AFGHANISTAN CRISIS 

Despite all the talk of “parallels” in 
the press, it is fantastic to think that 
Afghanistan is “Russia’s Vietnam.” 
Where in Vietnam, the U.S. was thous- 
ands of miles from home, here the Rus- 
sians have a common border. And where 
America had no roots or organization, 
Russia has not only a party, but a history 
of invasion. What is clear is that Russia’s 
eyes are now focused on Iran, and it will 
thus be no easy task to throw them out 
of Afghanistan. 

Observer 

Chicago 

* * * 

As a Polish-American 1 am outraged 
by Carter’s statement that he condemns 
Russia’s invasion in Afghanistan because 
Afghanistan is not a Warsaw-pact coun- 
try. I guess the fact of invasion did not 
bother him nearly as much as that the 
invasion was outside of the Russian 
“hunting grounds.” - 

Urszula Wisianka 
Chicago 

•- ' , ■■■■■■■-.If 

WHAT IS 'SELF-DEVELOPMENT?' 

Thank you for the tapes of News & 
Letters. I especially appreciated the stor- 
ies of strikes which you don’t get in the 
straight press. As I read, I hear the 
word “self-development” all of the time, 
and I would like to know more about 
what you mean by that. 

Blind feminist 
Minnesota 

Ed. note — Cassette tape copies of the 
current issue of N&L are available for 
loan to blind readers. To obtain a list 
or copies of our other publications on 
tape, contact N&L in Detroit. 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

I want to let you knowThat the trans- 
lation of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philoso- 
phy and Revolution in Japanese will be 
published next fall. 

This year I have enjoyed Raya’s study 
of Hegel and Marx in Philosophy and 
Revolution, and have been deeply im- 
pressed by her method of arranging 
Hegel and Marx’s massive works in con- 
cise chapters. 

In Japan Marxism had a great influ- 
ence after the First World War. Just 
after the war Japanese scholars of the 
Ohara Institute of Social Problems com- 
peted with Ryazanov in buying Marx and 
Engels’ articles and -manuscripts in Ger- 
many. It is said that the complete works 
of Marx and Engels published in the 
Japanese language in the early 1930’s 
ranked with those published in the USSR. 
Hegel’s complete works were also pub- 
lished in the 1930s. As a result of lan- 
guage reformation, after the Second 
World War, those works were all retrans- 
lated. Only a latter part of Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology was delayed, but it has just 


been published, and we can refer to it 
in our translation. 

Isao Nishida 

Japan * 

* * * 

I was talking with a member of the 
SWP at a meeting recently, and asked 
him how they can make Castro into the 
world leader of revolution when they 
themselves -would be illegal in Cuba. He 
responded “No, the Cuban government 
orders hundreds of copies of our Spanish- 
language paper, Perspectiva MundiaL 
each week and puts them on sale in 
Cuba.” Now there’s a cozy relationship! 

Enlightened 
New York 

* * * 

I was really interested to read your 
paper last month. I think it’s a good 
paper with interesting ideas on the role 
of the vanguard party, I read Marxism 
and Freedom and I totally agree with 
your analysis of Lenin’s split with the 
Second International and his return to 
Hegel’s Logic and the dialectic. 

As a member of the Socialist Workers 
Party, I was astounded at the crude in- 
terpretation of -Lenin in Cliff’s four vol- 
ume history of “the party.” Cliff calls 
his book an organizing weapon, hut the 
crude party, party, party approach ne- 
gates the real advances Lenin made , 
after 1914. The unity of theory and prac- 
tice is so important and so forgotten by 
a vanguardist party like the SWP. 

The question must be asked of the 
party: “how do we grow?” — since it 
hasn’t for three years. Is this due to a 1 
leadership crisis of the working class 
(the traditional Trotskyist view), or is it 
more importantly a serious misconcep- 
tion in the organization and leadership 
fetish in the Party? I look to the second 
point, and I wish to further my ideas by 
reading more of your literature . . . i 

New reader 
Wales - 


1 RUDI DUTSCHKE | 

Revolutionaries here and around the 
world were shocked at the news of the ‘ 
sudden death Dec. 25 of the West Ger- ■ 
man theoretician and activist Rudi 
Dutschke. We mourn the death of our ■ 
German comrade, who first came to 
prominence in 1968 as a leader of the 
student movement, where he earned the 
name “Red Rudi” for his fiery speeches 
against the Shah of .Iran and West Ger- 
man- capitalism. Shot down at a meeting 
that year by a fascist -assassin who stated 
that he had been “inspired” by the 
murder of -Martin Luther King days 
earlier, Dutschke barely survived. 

His relationship to News and Letters 
Committees -had actually begun two years 
earlier, when he first wrote to us of his 
search for a “humanist Marxism.” An 
exile from Communist East Germany 
and a student of the late Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Rudi never hesitated to oppose 
Chinese or Russian-style “Communism” 
as. well as capitalism. 

This fall, when Chinese leader Hua 
Guofeng toured Germany, Rudi, as cor- 
respondent for the independent Left 
daily Die Tageszeilurig was the only re- 
porter who dared to ask any critical 
questions. He shouted out at Hua: How 
do you feel about the thousands of 
people you murdered as head of Public 
Security in China? While West German 
security agents hustled Rudi- out of the 
conference room, they could not silence 
the questions he was raising. Neither can 
his tragic death silence the revolution- 
ary ideas for which he gave his life. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE 1905 REVOLUTION: 


two turning points in Rosa 
1898-99, and 1905-87 


Luxemburg’s life 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


“ The Russian Revolution was not 
so much the last act in the series of 
bourgeois revolutions of the Nine- 
teenth Century as the forerunner of 
a new series of future proletarian 
revolutions, in which the conscious 
proletariat and its vanguard, Social 
Democracy, are destined historically 
to play the leading role.” 

— Speech of Rosa Luxemburg 
on the 1903 Revolution at 
the 190? London Congress! 

(C) 1980 Raya Dunayevskaya 

I ENTRANCE ON THE GERMAN SCENE 

R OSA LUXEMBURG’S very entrance. May 1898, 
into the German arena, center of the Second 
International, shook up the largest and most 
prestigious of world Marxist organizations — the 
German Social Democratic Party (SPD). From the 
start, she became a subject of contention — contention 
that would not abate until her life was snuffed out by 
the most vicious counter-revolutionary murder, January, 

S 1919. / 

No sooner had she arrived in Germany than she 
plunged to meet the greatest challenge ever to the 
theory of Marx, by no less a person than Eduard Bem- 
~ stein, the literary ^executor of Marxism, so designated by 
Marx’s closest collaborator, Frederick Engels. This first 
revision of Marxism, entitled Evolutionary Socialism, 
was answered by many orthodox leaders, but it was Lux- 
emburg’s Reform or Revolution (1899) that became the 
classic answer to revisionism. That a young woman of 
27, within a year of her arrival, could rise to such high 
* stature tells a great deal more than just how dramatic 
was her entrance. It discloses the type of theoretician, 
the type o'f personality, the type of activist she was. 

It is true that, with Leo Jogiches, she already head- 
ed the small-underground party in Poland; at age 22 she 
already had been made editor of its paper. Workers’ 
Cause. But, in German eyes, that would not have count- 
l ed for much alongside the achievements of the massive 
German Party with its unchallenged international rep- 
utation. And surely, the quick acceptance of her as the- 
| oretician was not due to the fact that she had already 
shown Marxist-economist acuity in her doctoral disserta- 
\ tion on the Polish economy. Though The Industrial De- 
velopment of Poland was considered an important con- 
L tribution — “for a Pole” — the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party had many economic theoreticians with repu- 
. tations greater than hers. 

I Furthermore, the fact that she related this econom- 
, ic' 'study to her intense opposition, as an international- 
ist, to self-determination for Poland — especially since 
it meant turning Marx’s own . position on Poland upside 
► down — would hardly have won her the high praise she 
achieved within a single year. On the contrary. Such 
i overly bold self-confidence would only have led the 
I German Party hierarchy to keep her out of the leader- 
ship, as, indeed, was evident from the fact that they 
| tried, at first, to limit her work to what was then called 
the “Woman Question.” While this didn’t mean that 
she was oblivious to the “Woman Question” — though 
she herself, as well as today’s Women’s Liberationists 
and old male colleagues alike, try to picture it that 
way — she categorically refused to be pigeonholed. 

Not only that. She did, indeed, feel herself to be 
“a land of boundless possibilities.” As she wrote to 
Jogiches on May 4, 1899; 

“I feel, in a word, the need, as Heine would 
say, to ‘say something great.’ It is the form of writ- 
ing that displeases me. I feel that within me there 
is maturing a completely new and original form 
which dispenses with the usual formulas and pat- 
terns and breaks them down . . . But how, what, 
where? I don’t know yet, but I tell you that I feel 
with utter certainty that something is there, that 
something will be born.” 

On the “Woman Question,” too, she had something 
to report in her letter to Jogiches of Feb. 11, 1902, about 
her organizational tour, which discloses that she was 
both theoretically and practically aware of the question; 

“I was formally interpolated on the women’s 
question and on marriage. A splendid young wea- 
ver, Hoffman, is zealously "Studying this question. 
He has read Bebel, Lili Braun and Gleicheit, and 
is carrying on bitter argument with the older vil- 
lage comrades who keep maintaining ‘a woman’s 
place is in the home’ 


(A draft chapter from a new work-in-progress, 

Philosophy of Revolution.) 

. She naturally sided with Hoffman and was pleased 
that her ^advice was accepted as “the voice of authority.” 

It was that theoretic “voice of authority” — not on 
the “Woman Question,” but on revisionism — that made 
the Party hierarchy recognize Rosa Luxemburg as one 
who would brook no limits to her range of interests. No 
matter, what limitation would be attempted — be it the 
“Woman Question,” or anti-Semitism (which, though 
never admitted, was not too far below the surface) 1 , or 
concentration on any single issue — it was the totality of 
the revolutionary goal that characterized the totality that 
was Rosa Luxemburg. 

She was uncompromising in her many-faceted in- 
volvements and made clear that they were as far-reach- 
ing as the whole new revolutionary continent of thought 
Marx had discovered. She had every intention of prac- 
ticing it on an international scale, beginning right there, 
and right then, at that world focal point of the Social 
Democracy; Germany. 

As she was to be throughout her life, Luxemburg 
was active enough that first year in Germany. And, 
whether or not it was her activity that energized the 
German Party, it was, in her case, intellect bfecome will 
become act. For that matter, it was not only the'German, 
Social Democracy that her intellect challenged. Living in 
Germany also meant experiencing certain changes in 
herself insofar as her relationship with Jogiches was 
concerned. All one has to do to see the changes is to 
compare the letters she wrote from France in 1894 and 
those she wrote from Germany in 1898-99. 

From Paris she wrote of love and sadness and com- 
plained that she could not share her impressions with 
her comrades," since “unfortunately, I don’t love them 
and so I have ho desire to do this. You are the one I 
love, and yet . . . but I just said all that. It’s not true 
that now time is of the essence and work is most ur- 
gent. In a certain type of relationship you always find 
something to talk about, and a bit of time to write.” 
From Berlin on April 21, 1899, she wrote; “Dziodziuchna, 
be a philosopher, do not get irritated by details ... In 
general, more than once I wanted to write, that you are 
extending your methods, which are applicable only in 
our Polish-Russian shop of 7Vfe people, to a party of a 
million.” And she followed that up with a postcard, April 
23, where she wrote: “Oh, ‘Dziodzio, when will you stop 
baring your teeth and thundering . . . .” 

She may not have been fully aware of all that that 
signified. After all, there was not only deep love between 
them and deep comradeship, as well as shared leader- 
ship, but she held him in especially great esteem when 
it came to organization. Though he was nearly as young 
as she when they met in Zurich — four years separated 
them — he had already founded the first revolutionary 
circle in Vilna in 1885, had already been arrested twice, 
had already escaped from jail, and at the very assembly 
point for army conscripts again escaped into exile. At 
the same time, as Clara Zetkin, who knew them both 
intimately, was later to express it, Jogiches “was one of 
those very masculine personalities — an extremely rare 
phenomenon these days — who can tolerate a great fe- 
male personality . . .”2 Nevertheless, it was a fact that 
Rpsa Luxemburg was beginning to take issue with him 
in his very specific preserve — organization — where 
not only had she previously acknowledged his superior- 
ity, but where she, herself, was quite indifferent to the 
whole topic. 

As it happened, by no means accidentally, she had 
at once to plunge into the burning debate in Germany 
and in the whole International; in meeting the very first 
challenge to Marxism from within Marxism by the orig- 
inal revisionist, Eduard Bernstein, she established her- 
self as the one who delivered the most telling blow, be- 
cause it was so total. She battled Bernstein on all fronts, 
from analysis of Marx’s economic laws of capitalism 
leading to collapse, through the political question of the 
conquest of power, to the proletariat’s need for the dia- 
lectic, . 


! See letter to Leo Jogiches, May 1, 1899, which makes reference 
to an anti-Semitic Polish jingle: "Hard up — what to do?/Go to 
the Jew. /Hard t\mes are through?/Out the door, Jew!" 

2 Paul Froelich, Rosa Luxemburg: Her Life and Work (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972), p. 14. 


Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 



Rosa Luxemburg 


As against Bernstein’s nightmares about the fatal 
effect that would result from the proletariat’s attempt to 
gain political power “prematurely,” she maintained, in 
Reform or Revolution: 

“The proletariat is not capable of seizing power 
in any sense other than ‘prematurely.’ Once or even 
several times it must inevitably take power ‘too 
soon’ in order to capture it permanently and so the 
opposition to such premature seizures is nothing 
else than opposition to the very notion of seizure 
” of power on the part of the proletariat.” 

And as against Bernstein’s demand that “the dialec- 
tical scaffolding” be removed from Marx’s theories, she 
wrote: 

“When he directs his keenest arrows against 
our dialectic system, he is really attacking the spe- 
cific mode of thought employed by the conscious 
proletariat in its struggle for liberation. It is an 
attempt to break the sword that has helped the 
proletariat to Ipierce the darkness of its future. It 
is an attempt to shatter the intellectual arm with 
the aid of which the proletariat, though materially 
under the yoke of the bourgeoisie, is yet enabled to 
triumph over the bourgeoisie. For it is our dialect- 
ical system that . . . is already realizing a revolu- 
tion in the domain of thought.” 

Those first two years in Germany where she had 
experienced so many changes were also where she man- 
ifested that flash of genius on imperialism as the global 
shift in politics. Before even that word, imperialism, was 
^coined by Hobson (to whom all later Marxists, from Hil- 
ferding to Lenin, expressed their indebtedness) she 
posed the world significance of Japan’s attack on China 
in 1895 which led to the intrusion of European powers 
into Asia and Africa. Indeed, an entire new epoch of 
capitalist development — the emergence of imperialism 
— had begun. As she wrote to Jogiches on Jan. 9, 1899, 
she had meant to include this analysis in the Reform or 
Revolution pamphlet. On March 13, 1899, she wrote on 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Kosa Luxemburg, with Japanese socialist Sen Kaiayama 
and Russian Georg Plekhanov at 1904 Amsterdam 
Congress of the International, where they demonstrated 


international solidarity against the Russo-Japanese 
(Continued from Page 5) 


this global shift in politics for the Leipziger Volkszeit- 
ung. She was to call attention to it, again, in the 1900 
Congress. It became even more concrete, that is to say, 
directly related to the Social Democratic Party silence 
on the “Morocco incident” and was to become, of course, 
an underlying cause for the break with Kautsky in 1910. 
And, we must emphasize, once again, that all happened 
long before anyone, including Lenin, had sensed any 
reformism in the unchallenged world leader of Marxism. 
It became, as well, the ground for her greatest theore- 
tical work, Accumulation of Capital.3 


II THE FLASH OF GENIUS AND THE 
FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

H ERE WHAT IS EXCITING is to see that flash 
of genius at its very birth, in the letter to 
Jogiches on Jan. 9, 1899: 

“Around 1895, a basic change occurred: the 
Japanese war opened the Chinese doors and Euro- 
pean politics, driven by capitalist and state inter- 
ests, intruded into Asia. Constantinople moved into 
the background^ Here the conflict between states, 
and with it the development of politics, had an ex- 
tended field before it: the conquest and partition 
of all 'Asia became the goal which European poli- 
tics pursued. Air extremely quick dismember- 
ment of China followed. At present, Persia and 
Afghanistan too have been attacked by Russia and 
England. From that, the European antagonisms in 
Africa have received new impulses; there, too, the 
struggle is breaking out with new force (Fashoda, 
Delegoa, Madagascar). 

It’s clear that the dismemberment of Asia and 
Africa is the final limit beyond which European 
politics no longer has room to unfold. There fol- 
lows then another such squeeze as has just occur- 
red in the Eastern question, and the European 
powers will have no choice other than throwing 
themselves on one another, until the period of the 
final crisis sets in within politics.. . . etc., etc.” 

By the beginning of the 20th century the extension 
of capitalism into its imperialist phase opened a totally 
new epoch because there also emerged its total opposite 
— revolution. Beyond any doubt this new global dimen- 
sion — ‘"the Russian Revolution of 1905 that was signal- 
ling a new world stage in the East as well — made the 
dialectic of history very real for Luxemburg. Far from 
dialectic being either just an abstraction or a journal- 
istic euphemism for attacking revisionism, it was now 
the very breath of new life. Soon the dialectic of revolu- 
tion, as of history, came alive before her very eyes in 
the 1905 Revolution in Poland, which was then part of 
the Tsarist Empire. 

She wished to become one with the proletariat in 
making history. Jogiches, who was already in Poland 
making that history, and her German colleagues, were 
hardly encouraging her, however, to return to Poland 
during such tumultuous times. The so-called “Woman 
Question” was no longer any sort of generalization, but 


3 For my critique of that work, see the Appendix to State-Capital- 

ism and Marx's Humanism (Detroit: News & Letters, 1967). 


galled her in a most personal form as she kept being 
told that the risks to her, as woman, were greater than 
to the male revolutionary emigres, who were returning. 
Although she was delayed in leaving for Poland, this 
type of argument only assured her going. 

She reached Poland on Dec. 30, 1905 and, at once, 
plunged into a whirlwind of activities. There was noth- 
ing she didn’t attempt — from writing and editing to 
taking revolver in hand tp force a printer to run off 
manifestoes, articles, leaflets, pamphlets; from partici- 
pating in strikes and demonstrations to making endless 
speeches at factory gates. Within three days, on Jan. 2, 
1906, she wrote to Kautsky: “Mere general strike by 
itself has ceased to play the roje it once did . . # . Now 
nothing but a general uprising on the streets can bring 
a decision . . . .” 

It was awe-inspiring to see the familiar strikes of 
advanced German workers become a General Political 
Strike of “backward” Poles. No wonder that the whole 
concept of “backward” and “advanced” underwent a 
total transformation in the ongoing revolution. Luxem- 
burg now saw the so-called “backward” Russian working 
class as the. vanguard — - not only of their own revolu- 
tion, but of the world working class movement. The leaf- 
lets and manifestoes made clear not only the class con- 
tent of the revolution but the totality of the change that 
the revolution was initiating — from the General Political 
Strike as the new method of class struggle, to the Soviet 
as a new political form of organization; and from 
the call for, and actual practice of, the eight-hour day 
to the demand for “full emancipation of women.” 

She was to make a category of the General Political 
Strike both as road to revolution and as theory of revo- 
lution, as well as relationship of Party to spontaneity of 
masses. As we shall see later, when we deal with what, 
theoretically, resulted from the experience — The Mass 
Strike, The Trade Unions and the Party — the actual 
events that gave rise to the so-called theory of spon- 
taneity were happening before her very eyes. More- 
over, it was not only the activities of the masses; it was 
also the phenomenal organizational growth that made 
a crucial impact on Luxemburg. 

To witness a small underground Party which had 
no more than a few hundred members after a decade of 
work, grow nearly overnight into a mass party of 30,000 
was proof enough that it was neither conspiracy nor ex- 
perience accumulated over slow years, much less the 
wisdom of the leaders, that “taught workers” either or- 
ganization or class consciousness. It was the masses 
themselves, in motion, who brought about the end of her 
“German period.” She began to “speak Russian” — Rus- 
sian and Polish — rather than German. 

With her participation in an ongoing revolution, her 
personal leap to freedom included also freedom from 
Jogiches, though she was not to become aware of that 
until the following year. Now there were endless activi- 
ties, common principles, the momentum of an ongoing 
revolution. She was soon arrested and imprisoned. No 
sooner had she got out of prison than she proceeded to 
Kuokkala, Finland, where a group of Bolsheviks, includ- 
ing Lenin, were living in exile; and she joined them in 
intense discussions on the Revolution. It was in Kuokkala 
that she wrote one of her greatest pamphlets — the one 
on the mass strike, which she hoped to present to the 
German party so that they could see it was not only a 
Russian event but could be “applied” in Germany. 

When she returned to Germany and presented those 
ideas, she met with such great hostility that she wrote 
to Clara Zetkin on March 20, 1907: 

“The plain truth is that August (Bebel), and 
still more so the others, have completely pledged 
themselves to parliament and parliamentarianism, 
and whenever anything happens which transcends 
the limits of parliamentary action they are hope-/ 
less — no, worse than hopeless, because they then 
do their utmost to force the movement back into 
parliamentary channels, and they will furiously de- 
fame as ‘an enemy of the people’ anyone who dares 
to venture beyond their own limits. I feel that 

' those of the masses who are organized in the party 
are tired of parliamentarianism, and would welcome 
a new line in party tactics, but the party leaders 
and still more the upper stratum of opportunist 
editors, deputies, and trade union leaders are like 
an incubus! We must protest vigorously against 
this^general stagnation, but it is quite clear that in 
doing so we shall find ourselves against the oppor- 
tunists as well as the party leaders and August.” 

A Congress of all the tendencies in the Russian 
Marxist movement was to meet in London in April, , 
1907 3 4 and Rosa Luxemburg participated in a dual capac- 
ity^-both as bearer of greetings from the German Party 
and as Polish delegate. 

— i " —i ■ ■■■— i 'g- 

4 The Fifth Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
is abbreviated in Russian as RSDRP, in English as RSDLP. 


An endless series of reports, analyses, disp utes, re- 
examinations continue to pour forth, very nearly ad 
infinitum, about the 1903 Second Congress, where, the 
division between Menshevism and Bolshevism first ap- 
peared on the “Organizational Question.” That avalanche 
notwithstanding, it is the 1907 Congress which was piv- 
otal, because it centered about an actual revolution. It 
was that, just that, which became the Great Divide 
between Menshevism and Bolshevism, with all other 
tendencies needing to define themselves in relationship 
to it. As Luxemburg wrote while the revolution was still 
ongoing: “The revolution is magnificent. All else is 
bilge.” 

At the same time, it was that Congress which illu- 
minates some of the major problems we* face today. 
This is so in relationship not only to Rosa Luxemburg’s 
life and thought, but to the very concept of the theory, 
the philosophy of revolution in Marx. Everyone at the 
Congress, no matter what their interpretation of that 
revolution was, focused on the 1848 German Revolu- 
tion. 5 That the intellectuals have, paid so little atten- 
tion to this Congress shows a great deal about how much 
more adept they are at rewriting history than at writ- 
ing it. . ; r 

Here we had a Congress where all tendencies came 
together to discuss a single topic which, though it 
seemed to be on the relationship to bourgeois parties 
was, in fact, on the nature of revolution. Here we had 
a Congress where everyone, everyone without exception 
was present — be it a Plekhanov who was then a right- 
wing Menshevik and the only one who didn’t return 
to Russia during the revolution, or a Leon Trotsky who 
was the actual head of the first, and until 1917 the 
greatest, revolutionary Soviet, in St. Petersburg— as well 
as the one who drew a theory of' Permanent Revolu- 
tion out of the revolution of 1905; be it a Lenin who 
was supposedly “all centralized organization”, or a Rosa 
Luxemburg who was “all spontaneity”; be it a Martov < 
who was a left Menshevik, or the Bund. Here was a 
Congress where all were talking about revolution — a 
very specific, ongoing revolution — and all were sup- 
posedly sitill grounded in the most unique philosophy — 
Marx’s; where everything was fully recorded, so that ■ 
it is very easy to prove or disprove almost any point 
of view. And yet, to this date, 72 years after the event, 
we are yet to have an English translation of the Min- 
utes. Why such total disregard for so revealing a Con- 
gress? .i-| . 

About all we have are participants’ memoirs — and 
the authors of these are so busy emphasizing its “chaos” 
that we get not a whiff of the significance of that Con- 
gress* Of course there was chaos; it began with the 
fight over the agenda precisely because the Mensheviks' 
opposed Lenin’s proposal that they put on the agenda 
the character of the present moment of revolution. And * 
they were not alone. In supporting the Mensheviks, 
Trotsky, surprisingly enough, insisted that this Congress 
must be “business-like”, must not go in for abstract < 
theoretical resolutions: 

“What I want to say is that the Congress, from 
beginning to end, should be political, that it has ; 
to be a meeting of the representatives of revolu- 
tionary parties and not a discussion club. ... I 
need! political directives and not philosophic dis- 
cussions about the character of the present moment 
of our revolution. . . . Give me a formula for ac- 
tion!”? 

“Who would have thought that under such circum- 
stances the proposal would be made to remove all ques- 
tions of principles from the Congress agenda?” Lenin 
asked, as he offered his explanation: “What is this but 
sophistry? tfrhat is this but a helpless shift from ad- 
herence to principle, to lack of principle?” 

Later, Lenin expanded this to stress the relationship 
of theory to practice: “Our old disputes, our theoretical 
and taotieal differences, always get transformed in the 
course of the revolution into direct practical disagree- 
ments. It’s impossible to take, any step in practical pol- 
itics without bumping into these basic questions about i 
the evaluation ' of the bourgeois revolution, about the 
relationship to the Cadets . . . Practice does not erase j 
differences but' enlivens them, ,” 8 

5 We will later develop the fact that none, nevertheless, brought 
out the: conclusions Kart Marx drew in his 1850 Address to the 
Communist League following the defeat of the 1848 revolution. 

6 In My Life (New York: Pathfinder, 1970) p. 202, Trotsky writes: 

"It was a protracted, crowded, stormy and chaotic Congress. 

And in 1 Impressions of Lenin (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1964), Angelica Balabanoff stresses that "The discussion 
about the inversion of the agenda alone lasted over a week. 

(p. 17). 

7 From Minutes of the 1907 Fifth Congress of the RSDLP, in Pyoti 
LondonSkii S'esd RSDRP, Aprel'-mai 1907 goda, Protokoly (Mos- 
cow, 1963), p. 49. (My translation.) 

8 Lenin's concluding remarks at the May 14 session of the Fifth J 

Congress, reproduced in Voi. 12 of his Collected Works (Moscow: 
1962, |978), p. 470. | 
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What Lenin had called “sophistry” does contain part 
of the answer to why the Fifth Congress has been so 
long disregarded, but it is not the whole answer, as is 
evident from the fact that, under the topic of relations 
of Marxists to bourgeois parties, they did, in fact, touch 
\ the subject of the nature df the revolution. The full 
answer, rather, Mes in the fact that most were not ready 
to stand up for the theory underlying their tactics: that 
is to say, the contradiction between theory and tactics 
\ was so glaring that evasiveness about the relationship 
of theory to practice ineluctably followed. The excep- 
tions were Luxemburg and Lenin. And even then it took 
Lenin a full decade, and the simultaneity of a world 
1 war and the collapse of the Second International headed 
by Karl Kautsky, before he would recognize Kautsky’s 
affinity to the Mensheviks, and the right-wing Men- 
sheviks at that. 

Ill THAT PIVOTAL YEAR: 1907 

' S UXEMBURG’S PERSONAL BREAK from Jogiches 
| had come just before the London Congress, which 
■■both attended and where they acted as one politic- 
ally. That Luxemburg allowed none of the grave pres- 
| S ures — political and personal — to interfere with her 
very active participation and profound analysis of the 
burning question of the day, the Russian Revolution, 
was brilliantly clear from her three speeches to the 
j Congress: 

Injher very first speech, when she was merely sup- 
posed to be bringing greetings from the German Party, 
Rosa Luxemburg, in fact, helped to determine the revo- 
lutionary character of the Congress, clearly separating 
herself from the Mensheviks. It is necessary, here to 
reproduce at least the central point of that speech, 
which appears in full as an Appendix: 

“The Russian Social Democracy is the first on 
whom fell the difficult task of applying the prin- 
ciples of Marxist teaching, not in a period of quiet 
parliamentary events, but in a stormy revolutionary 
period. The only experience that scientific socialism 
has previously had in practical politics during a 
revolutionary period was the activity of Marx, him- 
self in the 1848 revolution. The course itself of the 
1848 revolution, however, cannot be the model for 
the present revolution in Russia. From it we can 
only learn how not to conduct oneself in a revolu- 
tion. Here was the schema of this revolution: the 
proletariat participates with usual heroism but can- 
not utilize its victories; the bourgeoisie drives the 
proletariat back in order to usurp from it the fruits 


of its struggle; finally, Absolutism tosses away the 
bourgeoisie in order to defeat both the proletariat 
and the revolution. The class isolation of the pro- 
letariat finds itself in the most embryonic state. 

“It is true that it already had the Communist 
Manifesto — that great charter of the class struggle. 
It is true that Karl Marx participated in the revo- 
lution. But . . . the Neue Rheinische Zeitung was 
not so much an organ of the class struggle as of 
the extreme Left wing of the bourgeois revolution- 
ary camp. It is true that Germany was not yet a 
bourgeois democracy, the idealistic expression of 
which was the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. But this is 
precisely the politics that Marx had to carry 
through with iron discipline in the first year of 
revolution. Undoubtedly, his politics consisted in 
this, that Marx had to support with all means the 
struggle of the bourgeoisie against Absolutism. But 
in what did the support consist? In this, that from 
the first to the last he mercilessly, relentlessly, 
whipped all the half-way measures, inconsistency, 
weakness, cowardice of bourgeois politics. (Ap- 
plause from Bolsheviks and part of Center.) . . . 

“Marx supported the national struggles of 1848, 
holding then that they were allies of the revolution. 
The politics of Marx consisted in this, that he 
pushed the bourgeoisie to the limit every moment to 
bring them to the revolution. Yes, Marx supported 
the bourgeoisie in the struggle with absolutism, but 
he supported it with whips and kicks. . . . From 
this, it is clear, comrades, that at the present time in 
Russia it is necessary to begin, not where Marx 
began, but where Marx ended his politics in 1849: 
with the clearly expressed independent class politics 
of the proletariat. . . . The Russian proletariat, in 
its actions, has to show that between 1848 and 1907 
a half century of capitalist development has oc- 
curred, and, from the . point of this development, 
taken as a whole, we are not at the beginning but 
at the end of this development. He has to show that 
the Russian Revolution is not just the last act in a 
series of bourgeois revolutions of the 19th century, 
but rather the forerunner of a new series of future 
proletarian revolutions in which the conscious pro- 
letariat and its vanguard, the Social-Democracy, are 
destined for the historic role of leader. (Applause.)” 
So sharply did Luxemburg express the class nature 
of the revolution, that what emerged was the relation- 
ship not only of the proletariat to the peasantry, but of 
the Russian to the international revolution. One could 
see, as well, the germ of future revolutions within the 
present Revolution. What had been clear from the very 
start of Bloody Sunday when the Tsar’s army fired on 
that first mass demonstration on Jan. 9, 1905, was that 
Rosa Luxemburg was developing the question of con- 
tinuous revolution. 

And eight days before that mass demonstration, at 
the fall of Port Arthur to the Japanese in the Russo- 
Japanese war, Lenin had written: 

“Yes, the autocracy is weakened. The most skep- 
tical of the skeptics are beginning to believe in the 
revolution. General belief in revolution is already 
the beginning of revolution . . . The Russian pro- 
letariat will see to it that the serious revolutionary 
onset is sustained and extended.”? 

It is necessary to stress: revolution was in the air. 
Not only had both Mehring and Kautsky used the ex- 
pression “permanent revolution” in the year 1905, but 
so had even the most right-wing of Mensheviks, Marty- 


"Bloody Sun- 
day:" Russian 
Czor's cos- 
sack attack 
on workers 
and o t h er 
demonstrators 
in St. Peters- 
burg square 
on Jan. 9, 
1 905, sparked 
first Russian 
revolution. 


nov. A good part of Trotsky’s speech at the 1907 London 
Congress was devoted precisely to Martynov, contrasting 
the difference in his 1905 and 1907 positions. Lenin, of 
course, had seriously analyzed the revolutionary aspect 
of “the democratic revolution” going over “to the social- 
ist revolution. We are for continuous revolution, and we 
shall not stop halfway” (Sept. 14, 1905). Ten days later 
he extended it even to Europe: “We shall make the 
Russian Revolution the prologue to the European soci- 
alist revolution.”^ w 

Nevertheless, it is true that it was Leon Trotsky 
alone, at the conclusion of the 1905 Revolution, when 
he was in prison, who created out of the 1905 events 
what later came to be known as a theory of Permanent 
Revolution. At the Congress, itself, however, that sub- 
ject was not on the agenda. No whiff of it came from' 
Trotsky, although Lenin, glad that Trotsky was voting 
for the Bolshevik resolution on the relationship to the 
bourgeois parties, said: “Quite apart from the question 
of ‘uninterrupted revolution,’ we have here solidarity 
on fundamental points in the question of the attitude 
toward bourgeois parties.” 

With much later hindsight, Trotsky referred to the 
affinity of Rosa Luxemburg’s view to his on the question 
of Permanent Revolution in My Life:'o “On the question 
of the so-called Permanent Revolution, Rosa took the 
same stand as I did.” At the Congress itself he said: “I 
can testify with pleasure that the point of view that 
Luxemburg developed in the name of the Polish dele- 
gation is very close to mine which I have defended and 
continue to defend. If between us, there is a difference, 
it’s a difference of shade, and not of political direction. 
Our thought moves in one and the same materialistic 
analysis.”" 

But Luxemburg had not spoken on the question of 
Permanent Revolution, which was nowhere on the agen- 
da. There ip no doubt that, in speaking about the re- 
lationship of Marxists to the bourgeois parties, she 
was developing ideas of the dialectics of revolution and 
the role of the proletariat as vanguard. But it is more 
likely that what Trotsky suddenly found an affinity to 
in her speech as Polish delegate was her taking issue 
with the Bolsheviks as well as Mensheviks. She had 
said: “True genuine’ Marxism is very far from a one- 
sided over-estimation of parliamentarianism as well as 
from a mechanistic view of revolution and over-estima- 
tion of the so-called armed uprising. On this point my 
Polish comrades and I differ from the views of the 
Bolshevik comrades,” 

She,, however, did not at all like the idea that the 
Mensheviks and other non-Bolsheviks suddenly applauded 
her. Which is why she decided to re-emphasize, in her 
concluding remarks, what she thought was the essence 
of her speech: 1 2 

“Truthfully speaking, the brooha into which my 
critics fell just because I tried seriously to illum- 
inate the relationship of the proletariat to the 
(Continued on Page 8) 

; ~ 

9 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Work*, Vol. 8# p. 54. See also Ivor Spec- 

tor, The First Russian Revolution: Its Impact on Asia (New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall. 1962). This study, which develops the impact 
of the 1 905 Revolution on- Iran, China and India, is also important 
for its Appendices, which reproduce the original "Petition of the 
Workers and Residents of St. Petersburg for Submission to Nich- 
olas II on January 9, 1905" as well as the Soviet article on the 
20th anniversary of that Revolution by M. Pavlovitch. For the 
relationship of that revolution and its impact on the 1979 revo- 
lution in (ran, see my Political-Philosophic Letter, "Iran: Unfold- 
ment of, and Contradictions in. Revolution . (Detroit: News & 
Letters, 1979). t 

10 Leon Trotsky, My Life (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, *930). 

1 1 Minutes of Fifth Congress, op. cit. f p. 397. 

12 Excerpted from Minutes of Fifth Congress, op. clt., pp. 432-437. 
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bourgeoisie in our revolution seems odd to me. 
After all, there is no doubt that precisely this re- 
lationship, precisely the definition, above all, of 
the position of the proletariat in relationship to its 
social antipode, the bourgeoisie, constitutes the core 
of the dispute, is the crucial axis of proletarian 
politics around which the relationship to all other 
classes and groups, to the petty-bourgeois, to the 
peasantry, and so forth, is crystallized. And once 
we conclude that the bourgeoisie in our revolution 
is not playing and cannot play the role of leader 
of the proletarian movement, then, in its very es- 
sence, it follows that their politics is counter- 
revolutionary, whereas we, in accordance with this, 
declare that the proletariat must look to itself, not 
as an assistant of bourgeois liberalism, but as van- 
guard to the revolutionary movement, which defines 
its politics independent of all other classes, deriving 
j it exclusively from its own class tasks and in- 
terests .... 

. . Plekhanov said: ‘For us Marxists the work- 
ing peasant, as he appears in the contemporary com- 
modity capitalist milieu, represents only one of the 
many petty, independent commodity producers, and, 
therefore, not without reason, we consider him tc be 
part of the petty bourgeoisie.’ From this follows 
that the peasant, as petty bourgeois, is a reactionary 
social element of society, and he who considers him 
revolutionary, idolizes him and subordinates the in- 
dependent politics^! the proletariat to the influence 
of the petty-bourgeoisie. 

“Such an argument is, after all, only a classic 
example of the infamous metaphysical thinking ac- 
cording to the formula: ‘Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.’ '3 The 
bourgeoisie is a revolutionary class — and to say 
anything more than that cometh of evil. The peas- 
antry is a reactionary class and to say anything more 
than that cometh of evil . . . . ,4 

“F.irst of all, to try to make a mechanical trans- 
position of the schema about the peasantry as a petty 
bourgeois reactionary layer onto the peasantry in a 
revolutionary period is, without doubt, a perversion 
of the historical dialectip. The role of the peasantry 
and the relationship of the proletariat to it is de- 
fined the, same way as the role of the bourgeoisie, 
that is, not according to subjective desires and aims 
of those classes, but according to the objective situ- 
ation, The Russiap bourgeoisie is, despite its oral 
declamations and printed liberal programs, objec- 
tively a reactionary class, because its interests in the 
present social and historical situation compel a quick 
liquidation of the revolutionary movement by con- 
cluding a rotten compromise with Absolutism. As 
for the peasantry, despite the confusion and contra- 
dictions in its demands, despite the fogginess in its 
multi-colored aims — it is, in the present revolution, 
an objectively revolutionary factor because it has 
placed the question of land overturn on the agenda 
of the revolution, and because it thereby brings out 
the very question which is insoluble within the 
framework of bourgeois society, and which there- 
fore, by its very nature, has to be solved outside of 
that framework. 

“It may be that just as the waves of revolution 
will recede, just as soon as the land question finds, 
in the end, one or another solution in the spirit of 
bourgeois private property, substantial layers of the 
Russian peasantry will again be transformed into a 
clearly reactionary petty bourgeois party in the form 
of a peasant union like the Bavarian Bauernbund. 

, But so long as the revolution is continuing, so long 
as the agrarian question is not solved, the peasant is 
not only a political rock against Absolutism but a 
social Sphinx, and therefore constitutes an indepen- 
dent ferment for revolution, giving it, together with 
the urban proletarian movement, that wide expanse 
which relates to a spontaneous national movement. 
From this flows the socialist utopian coloration of 
the peasant movement in Russia, which is not at all 
the fruit of the artificial grafting and demagogy of 
the Social Revolutionary Party, but that which ac- 
companies all great peasant uprisings of bourgeois 
society. It is enough to remember the Peasant Wars 
in Germany and the name of Thomas Muenzer.” 
Luxemburg also took issue with Plekhanov who had 
said: “Comrade Lieber asked Comrade Rosa Luxemburg 
on which chair is she sitting. Naive question ! Comrade 
Rosa Luxemburg is not sitting on any chair. She, like 
Raphael’s Madonna, reclines on clouds . . . lost in day 


13 Luxemburg is quoting from the Sermon on the Mount. Matthew, 
5:37. 

14 Luxemburg is here being sarcastic about the way the "author- 
. itative" Plekhanov had quoted that section of the Communist 

Manifesto where Marx speaks about the bourgeoisfe being a revo- 
lutionary class in the overthrow of feudalism as if that was ap- 
plicable to the 1905 Russian Revolution. 


dreams . . .” But, in this case, it is better to quote Lenin 
who had risen to his feet on that point, not for purposes 
of defending Luxemburg, who needed no defense, but 
to stress what a miserable evasion of the whole point of 
social revolution was Plekhanov’s speech: 

“Plekhanov spoke about $osa Luxemburg, pic- 
turing her as a Madonna reclining on clouds. What 
could be finer ! Elegant, gallant and effective pole- 
mics . . . But I would nevertheless like to ask Plek- 
hanov: Madonna or not — but what do you think 
about the substance of the question? (Applause from 
the Center and the Bolsheviks.) After all, it is a 
pretty bad thing to have to resort to a Madonna in 
order to avoid analysing the point at issue. Madonna 
or not — what must our attitude be towards ‘a Duma 
with full powers’?” 1 5 

And, indeed, there was a great deal more involved 
than just the topic under discussion, because what they 
were really discussing was: who were the genuine forces 
of revolution — the proletariat and the peasantry or the 
bourgeoisie? Lenin had already written about the “in- 
born creativeness” of the masses, had called the Soviets 
“embryos of revolutionary power,” and in singling out 
the proletariat, considered it not only force but reason: 

“The point is that it is precisely the revolution- 
ary periods that are distinguished for their greater 
breadth, greater wealth, greater intelligence, greater 
and more systematic activity, greater audacity and 
vividness of historical creativeness compared with 
periods of philistine. Cadet, reformist progress . . . 
They shout about the disappearance of sense and 
reason, when the picking to pieces of parliamentary 
bills by all sorts of bureaucrats and liberal ‘penny- 
a-liners’ giyes way to a period of direct political 
activity by the ‘common people; 1 who in their sim- 
ple way directly and immediately destroy the or- 
gans of oppression of the people, seize power, ap- 
propriate for themselves what was considered to be 
the property of all sorts of plunderers of the people 
— in a word, precisely when the sense andxreason 
of millions of downtrodden people is awakening, not 
only for reading books, but for action, for living 
human action, for historical creativeness.” 

And for Rosa Luxemburg, too, it was not only “the 


15 V. I. Lenin, Collected Worki, Vol. 12, p. 471.. 

16 V. |. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 7, p. 261. This, 1906 pamphlet. 

The Victory of the Cedets and the Tasks of the Workers' Party, 
remained so integral to Lenin that he quoted large sections of it, 
after power, in 1 720, in an article, "A Contribution to the Ques- 
tion of Dictatorship." . 
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proletariat supported by the peasantry” but, as we shall 
see from her 1906 pamphlet on the General Strike, she 
was already posing totally new questions of spontaneity 
and organization — and not only about this revolution, 
but future revolutions. That, in fact, it was a question 
of wars and revolutions became ever clearer in that 
pivotal year of 1907, as they all prepared to go to the 
International Congress in Stuttgart in August. 

At that Congress, what, not accidentally, became 
known as the “Luxemburg-Lenin Anti-War Amendment” 
(though it was not only Lenin but also Trotsky and 
Plekhanov who helped to formulate it) was meant to 
issue a warning to the bourgeoisie that, if they dared 
to start 3 war, the masses of Social Democratic workers 
would oppose it. As Luxemburg put it in her speech to 
the Internationale “Our agitation in case of war is not 
only aimed at ending that war, but at using the war 
to hasten the general collapse of class rule.” 

In that same month of August, 1907, just before 
the Stuttgart Congress met, Luxemburg was also in- 
volved iipl the International Socialist Women’s Confer- 
ence. There she reported on the work of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau; she was the only woman 
member of that august body. Urging the women to 
keep their center for the Socialist Women’s Movement 
in Stuttgart, and stressing the importance of having a 
voice of their own, i.e. Gleicheit, she concluded; “I can 
only admire Comrade Zetkin that she has taken this 
burden qf work upon herself.” 17 In a word, far from 
Rosa Luxemburg havjng no interest in the so-called 
“Woman Question”, and far^rom Zetkin allegedly hav- 
ing no interest outsfde of that question, the truth is 
that both of them, as well as KoUontai and Balabanoff 
and Roland-Holst, were determined to build up a wom- 
en’s liberation movement that concentrated not only on 
organizing women workers but on having them develop 
as leaders; as decision-makers, as independent Marxist 

revolutionaries. " ' 

_■ * * » 

Through that Fifth Congress of the RSDLP in Lon- 
don wheh all tendencies were discussing the 1905 Revo- 
lution, 1907 let us in fact be witness to the dress re- 
hearsal for 1917. And just as that Russian Congress was 
followed by the International Congress in Stuttgart 
where Luxemburg-Lenin attempted, with revolutionary 
anti-war politics, to prepare the proletariat to meet 
the challenge of the coming war, so what , preceded the 
International Congress — the first International Socialist 
Women’s Conference — proved that' a new revolutionary 
force— women — had arisen which; in embryo, would be- 
come thd genuine center of international anti-war activ- 
ity at the very moment when the parent organization 
itself, the German Social Democracy, would collapse 
once the imperialist war broke out. That pivotal year, 
1907, also was the year when Rosa Luxemburg, as 
brilliant teacher of theory at the Party school, would 
get to develop her magnum opus, Accumulation of Cap- 
ital. And because that was the year when she began “to 
apply” to a technologically advanced land what she 
had learned from the Russian Revolution — a develop- 
ment which was to lead to the breakup with Karl 
Kautsky in 1910— it is imperative that we now turn 
to her mass strike pamphlet and grapple with that 
totally new phenomenon, the concrete relationship of 
spontaneity to organization. N 
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1 7 See Rosa Luxemburg, Gesommelte Werke, Band 2 (Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin, 1974) for her speech to the International Conference of_ 
Socialist Women held Aug. 17-19, 1907, first published in Vor- 
warts. No. 192, on Aug. 1$, 1907. See also Alexandra Kollontai, 
Women . Workers Struggle for Their Rights (England: Falling Wall 
Press, !1973), and Angelica Balabanoff, My Life os o Rebel 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1973). 
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Discussion Article: On the origins of News and Letters Committees 


by Andy Phillips 

With the following article, we continue the discus- 
sion on forms of organization which began in the De- 
cember, 1979 issue of News & Letters. These discussion 
articles do not represent any “official viewpoint” of 
News and Letters Committees, and we welcome your 
response. — Ed. 

The constitution of News and Letters Committees 
sets forth the general form and content of our organiza- 
tion. The form is a decentralized committee structure of 
freely associated local groups and individuals acting 
through and with « centralized National Editorial Board 
responsible for implementing decisions determined in 
the process of free and open discussions at annual plen- 
ary sessions and conventions. The content of the organi- 
zation is the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, manifest 
in the revolutionary principles elaborated in the consti- 
tution, and embodied in practical operating relationships 
and perspectives. But more than that, the constitution 
explicitly incorporates as integral to organization the* two 
comprehensive works articulating the philosophy of Marx- 
ist-Humanism: Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy 
and Revolution. x 

No other revolutionary organization in the world 
has so consciously and inextricably united the philosophy 
of Marxism with concrete organizational activity — not 
Marx’s First Workingmen’s International, no Social Dem- 
ocratic party, no anarchist. Communist, Bolshevik, Trot- 
• skyist or Maoist party. None. 

It is not the committee structure which distinguishes 
us from other organizations. What does mark us off from 
all others is the content of our committee, the philos- 
ophy of Marxist-Humanism, and our activity aimed at 
concretizing that philosophy in our organization and in 
life. Now on the surface this might appear to be a simple 
statement, but it is deceptively so, because the only way 
that the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism can be con- 
cretized is through the transformation of society, through, 
in short, socialist revolution. 

We chose the committee form of organization be- 
cause it permitted the greatest flexibility and did not 
preclude any future organizational development. We are 
not opposed to the political party form on principle; we 
are opposed to the concept of the vanguard party to lead 
the masses and the practice that flows from that. * 


News and Letters Committees, while founded as an 
independent organization in 1955, was comprised of 
members with long and rich prior revolutionary histories 
that included activity with Communist, Trotskyist, an- 
archist and militant industrial trade union movements 
in the ’30s and '40s. While all were in the Socialist Work- 
ers Party (SWP) at the time of the late ’40’s, they were 
united in an opposition group led by C. L. R. James and 
Raya Dunayevskaya who had developed the theory of 
Russia as a state-capitalist society and had established 
a political tendency yithin the SWP (the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency).! 

Just as it is impossible to practice vanguard party-to- 
lead politics for an- organization that believes the work- 
ers and other revolutionary social strata can and must 
lead themselves in the creation of a new society, so is it 
inevitable that the vanguardists must base themselves 
on the conviction that the masses are backward and in- 
capable of achieving a new society without the leader- 
ship of the vanguard party. 

It is true that in 1903 Lenin believed, as he stated 
in What Is to Be Done?, that the working class by itself 
could only reach trade union consciousness, and that 
only the vanguard party could introduce socialist con- 
sciousness. But he changed his mind completely after 
the 1905 Russian Revolution, declaring that workers 
through their struggles must inevitably reach socialist 
consciousness, and admitted he was wrong about what 
he had written in 1903. 

The change is both profound and historically sig- 
nificant for both Lenin and the Russian Revolution of 
1917, but its significance is lost on such contemporary 
Trotskyists like Tony Cliff who, in his four-volume work 
Lenin, while noting that Lenin did indeed change his 
position on the role of the vanguard party, 2 obliviously 
clings to the outmoded conception of party-to-lead despite 
Lenin’s repudiation of it. Lenin’s call after 1905 is for 
the party to open its doors to all workers, and 'he attacks 
the vanguardist party committeemen imbued with elitist 


1 The creation of a new political tendency is a relatively rare his- 
torical phenomenon, and a serious study of the development of 
the state-capitalist tendency still .remains as an important task 
for our organization. 

2 Tony Cliff, Lenin, Vol. 1, (London: Pluto Press, 1975) p. 176. 


leadership concepts who oppose him and charge him 
with “diluting” the party. 

Unfortunately, the vanguardists have learned. littlr 
from Lenin, and how important the difference is ean be 
demonstrated by developments in the historic nine-month- 
long u.S. coal miners strike of 1^49-50 against automa- 
tion. 

In the coal heartlands of West Virginia, all of us in 
the SWP were members of the state-capitalist tendency, 
and several of us worked in the mines. The perspective 
of the SWP was, and is, to recruit the “advanced,” mili- 
tant, class-conscious workers — usually union officials or 
office aspirants. - 

The strike tactic of United Mine Workers (UMW1 
President John L. Lewis in the summer of ’49 waste 
alternate pulling out miners in different districts, and 
thus avoid a national strike and the use of the Tafi- 
Hartley slave labor act against the union and miners, 
as President Truman had done the year 'before. In ftae 
fall of ’49, however, rank-and-file miners in West Vir- 
ginia rejected Lewis’ order to return to work and seat 
pickets throughout the region to close the mines. 

Those, ®f us in the state-capitalist tendency, who had 
supported rank-and-file actions before and during the 
strike, were thrust into the leadership of the strike by 
the miners. 

The revolutionary working class lesson this taugbt 
us was that the true vanguard of the working class move- 
ment does not result from self-proclaimed assertion, tad 
emerges in the process and development of mass actions, 
in this process, the workers face the question of organ- 
ization: what kind of organization that is different from 
the union? The miners were faced with this very ques- 
tion, and what we did had nothing to do with the Joim- 
son-Forest Tendency or the SWP. What we did ha# 
everything to do with the kind of organization we 
created and used in our straggle. 

Lewis, aware of the determination of the rank-and- 
file miners, called a national strike, and President Tru- 
man invoked the Taft-Hantley act to prohibit the DW 
from giving any aid to the miners and to try to force 
them back into the mines. Lewis ordered the miners te 
return to work, but they refused his order, declaring 
they would stay out on -their own since the governmeit 
could not pass a law against an individual in a strike 
situation. The strike dragged on, and miners and their 
families became horribly destitute as local community 
sources of aid dried up. 


Dunayevskaya s response to an Iranian revolutionary 


We excerpt below a letter from Raya Dunayevskaya writ- 
ten in reply to Raha, an Iranian revolutionary activist 
and thinker, whose discussion article on “Iran — philos- 
ophy and form of organization ’’ appeared in NEWS & 
LETTERS, December, 1979. — Ed. 

November 3, 1979 

Dear Raha, , 

. . . Ytfu are the first who saw anything about 
form of organization in Marx’s early writings. The op- 
posite is true; the early writings are always- quoted as 
if Marx was both “pre-Marxist” and very nearly dumb 
on the question of “the Party”, so when, you quote 
what Marx said on “communist artisans form associa- 
tions” and that these “association! s) itself creates a new 
need — the need for society — and what appeared to be 
means has become an end,” it is clear that you have 
sensed something that does indeed reconnect with 
Marx on the question of freely-associated men and 
women, and that you have every right to conclude 
“that theoretical result is that we should seek a kind 
of organization which is, at one and the same time, in 
unity with philosophy of the revolution and with the 
aim of the proletariat as a class.” 

Where I disagree is that you make too quick a leap 
to the present with the result, much as you want to 
do the opposite, you are really once again separating 
philosophy and organization. For example, we, of course, 
are not only emphasizing “new forces” but Reason, and 
that is absolutely indispensible. So that you cannot 
possibly jump to the Fedayeen where every word you 
say is correct (both against hierarchic form of organi- 
zation and guerrilla warfare, that unholy combination 
of vanguardism and voluntarism), and yet it would ap- 
pear at the end as if it were only because they were 
separated from the masses instead of it being 'both 
that and completely lacking in philosophy. 

I think you ask the right question— “how a theorv 
can be materialized”— but then, make that materializa- 
tion only that which relates to objective conditions, as 
if that meant economics, whereas in fact to Marxist- 
Humanism, objective conditions are both economics and 
the masses revolting against that economics. It’s very 
dangerous because that’s, exactly what has been wrong 
for the whole Second International and with Trotskyism, 
that somehow in the process of the economic analysis, 
the proletariat itself became object. To Marx, however, 
material did not mean just economics. It meant the 
whole form of life, so that the need naturally was first 
and foremost food and shelter, but also all that was 


needed, by no means limited to whether you had a 
spoon to eat with or you were eating with your fingers, 
but the need for what Marx called “quest for univer- 
sality.” 

I disagree that the proletariat were not the first in 
the Iranian revolution. Of course, the so-called first, 
whether it’s Father Gapon leading masses with icons 
to the Tsar’s palace, or whether it’s poets in Iran re- 
vealing the horrors of the Shah’s prisons, or whether 
it’s the journalist-editor in Nicaragua who was mur- 
dered by Somoza, precedes the actual proletarian out- 
burst. But it doesn’t become revolution until the prole- 
tariat, both in strikes and in demonstrations, that is to 
say, as masses in motion, appear. When Marx, as you 
quote, writes that both as a “movement of enthusiasm” 
and when the proletariat arouses the kind of interest 
that is an actual universal, that it’s possible for “a 
particular class to claim general supremacy.” 

I believe that the really important thing is when 
you say “What appears to be an end is rather a new 
beginning.” It isn’t true, however, that that new begin- 
ning can be only workers’ councils, even when you 
correctly add to them the new forces like women’s 
liberation, because one of the real deviations in Lukacs 
was his concentration -on totality, but not totality as a 
new beginning, and that totality also meant more of a 
summation rather than that Absolute Idea which is both 
theory and practice, and that as new beginning. I’m 
sure the Trotskyists would be for workers’ control of 
production, and I’m sure that they would consider the 
councils “a socialist institution” — and by no means do 
I wish to play them down, because that definitely is 
the height of workers’ control of production being in 
their own hands rather than being in a trade union or 
in a state. 

But again, unless they, too, do not separate them- 
selves from philosophy; unless they, too, feel as strong- 
ly the need for work on intellectual, as the intellectual 
feels the strong need for the workers; and unless that 
“intellectual sediment” (to use a Luxemburgian phrase) 
• has philosophy and organization and revolution and 
Reason as well as new force, we will once again lose. 
And, I should add that when Marx writes “revolution 
is necessary also because it revolutionized the class it- 
self,” that’s exactly what he meant, the proletariat as 
Reason as well as force, as objective as well as sub- 
jective, as new man/ woman. . . . 

Yours, 

Raya 


Of all the radicals who were in the mine fields te 
analyze the strike, only Rhya Dunayevskaya, who was in. 
West Virginia, understood and articulated what the 
miners had achieved ya their strike actions. In opposing 
the continuous miner, which they dubbed “a man killer,” 
they had made a leap in cognition and had moved the 
historic question to be resolved through their own ac- 
tions from “What should be the pay for one’s labor” te 
“What kind of labor should human beings do.” Arrayed 
against them were not only the coal companies, but also 
their own union, the federal government and the Su- 
preme Court. 

The leadership of the SWP, instead of taking its 
direction from the actions of the striking miners, de- 
manded that the state-capitalist tendency strike leaders 
obtain approval from the UMW district bureaucrats 
before taking any action whatsoever. This was not 
only crass opportunism in a time of serious crisis 
among the miners, it was pure and simple class be- 
trayal. 

In total contrast was Dunayevskaya, who suggested 
that a rank-and-file miners’ relief committee be set UP 
to establish a simple post office box number and seal 
out striking miners throughout the country to apped 
for aid. The committee was established despite a last- 
minute effort of the UMW district bureaucracy to scut- 
tle it, and the rank-and-file miners— magnificent orators 
who had demonstrated their abilities at many mass 
meetings to articulate what the rank-and-file miners 
were feeling and thinking — went out to make then- 
appeals. A tremendous national response resulted m 
thousands of dollars in food, money and clothing pour- 
ing into the coal mining areas, enabling the miners te 
hold out and win. 

I have detailed this experience not because it is 
the only one — far from it — or only that it is but pro- 
logue to the development of Marxist-Humanism, bdt 
because I want to raise the question of form of organ- 
ization. An organization, a committee, was obviously 
formed. But is this form the answer to the elitist parties? 
Or is it only one of the answers? , 

We have maintained that organization is critical to 
revolutionary activity. Since the concept of the elitist 
party has failed, we have rejected the party to lead and 
substituted the committee form of News and Letters. 
We say we don’t have programs, but each year our 
activity is established through a perspectives presenta- 
tion. Just how much difference is there in essence? Is 
there a relationship in this to form of organization, 
and if so, what is it? 


January-February, 1980 
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UA W-Chryskr-Congress line up to run-through contract 


for Chrysler workers, the first week of 1980 saw 
not onlytoe closing forever of the huge Dodge Main as- 
sembly plant in Detroit on Jan. 4 — a shut-down that 
added 2,800 more to the jobless rolls — but the govern- 
ment-mandated re-opening of the contract they had rati- 
fied only two months ago. The congressional .decision to 
“bail out” Chrysler came accompanied by the demand 
that UAW members add another $260 million to the $203 
million UAW President Douglas Fraser had already 
agreed to take from the rank-and-file toward Chrysler’s 
rehabilitation. 

A unanimous chorus of praise for the deal was sung 
by management, the UAW leaders, the Democrats and 
Republicans in government — from Ronald Reagan to 
Detroit Mayor Coleman Young — and by the press, who 
proclaimed it as. “proof that our nation has a conscience.” 
Never was the monolithic character of our state-capitalist 
system more evident, as the integration of politics, and 
economics suddenly drowned out the old pretentions of 
“free enterprise.” 

Only the rank-and-file refused to join the party. For 
them, the deal meant that no less than $6,600 will be 
extorted from each worker over the .next three years. 
This, on top of the concessions already extracted in the 
first Chrysler contract, which, on paid tifne off, on sick- 
ness and accident insurance, and on annual raises, did 
not even measure up to the retrogressive deals signed at 
GM and Ford. Using the language of the assembly line, 
workers described that deal as one that “'began in the 
hole,” with a de. facto one year wage freeze, while infla- 
tion soars at 14 pfetcdnt or molfe dadh year. 

Such “takeaway” contracts have by no means been 
limited to Chrysler, nor even to companies in trouble. 
In fact, the current attack by capitalists big and small 
was launched by the coal operators against the miners 
two years ago. The miners fought back with a four 
month strike, ignoring union officials who eagerly ac- 
cepted the contract the miners despised. 

Thus, UAW negotiators today give a green light to 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Now that the 1970s have/passed into history and the 
1980s are beginning, it is the time to think of the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Black Liberation Movement in 
the U.S., both in its philosophical and practical dimen- 
sions. We do this not because *we are simply concerned 
with an intellectual interest in history, but because we 
want to develop a perspective for the 1980s that can 
transform the present exploitative, capitalist society, 
with its racism and sexism, into a truly human society of' 
freely associated labor and new human relationships. 

We know that no decade ends abruptly and every- 
thing that happened is not hermetically sealed off from 
the present. The starting point for the present is what 
was achieved in the past, as well as those unresolved 
problems that still stand in the way of human liberation. 
One of the social phenomena that we witnessed in the 
last ten years was the growth of a well-defined, con- 
scious, Black middle class, with a certain amount of 
political clout in governments, both local and national. 

- The more historically-conscious segment of this class 
extoll their new role as a continuation of the Civil Rights 
Movement. This is only a half-truth. In no way can their 
“success” be a yardstick to measure the success of that 
movement, when millions of Blacks enter this decade of 
the ’80s with the horrible inhuman legacy of racism, un- 
employment and underemployment, job discrimination, 
segregated and inadequate education and poor housing. 
Parallel with this is the increase in the number of poor 
Blacks, especially youth, being killed by the police. 

All through the ’70s, constant attacks have been 
made upon the rights gained by the Black mass revolts 
of the 1960s. The Klan and the Nazis have grown bolder 
with their racist filth. Yet these hate groups, although 
small in number, cannot be dismissed as “crack-pots” 
because their activity reflects and meshes with the re- 
actionary “legal’’ attacks on school desegregation and 
affirmative action programs for Blacks, Chicanos, Asians 
and women. 

Despite these obvious setbacks, the Black middle 
class leaders did not seek the power or the opinions of 
the Black masses against this noxious growth of reaction. 
The word power is mentioned often, but always in con- 
nection with some Black political personality. This is the 
final corruption of the Black Power idea that was born 
out of the Black mass struggles and revolts. 

At the very beginning of the ’70s, both the Black 
masses and the Black middle class understood the mean- 
ing of “Black Power.” It meant then, that the Black 
masses had given the Civil Rights Movement the direc- 
tion and method of struggle whereby Blacks were united 
in a determined effort to turn the country around in a 
radical way, for permanent change! 




Hundreds jam Detroit unemployment office. 


crackdowns on absenteeism — one measure of worker 
revolt — by joining management on a new National At- 
tendance Committee. And company and union leaders 
agree to replace the hated “Impartial Medical Opinion 
Plan” set up under the 1976 agreement with the new 
“Disability Evaluation Program,” which turns out to be 
a computerized version of the same thing — - a method 
for denying workers their sick leave protection. 

The perfect proof that Fraser’s appointment to 
Chrysler’s Board of Directors — far from being “free of 
any conflict of interest” — is a giant step toward full 
company-union integration, is seen in the way the “new” 
grievance procedure submits to the latest in company 
discipline. Now a company-wide computer registers the 
disciplinary measures to be taken for each worker’s ab- 
sence or production error — whether actually committed 
or not. Naturally, the computer wins over the worker at 
the first step of the grievance procedure on the shop 
floor. 

The truth is that the only promise Fraser made and 
kept was the promise not to call a strike. 

Black movement it the 71 

The end of the decade witnessed ever-widening sep- 
aration between Black masse? and Black leadership. 
Black politicians are almost totally involved in the quid 
pro quo political games of U.S. capitalism. The Con- 
gressional Black Caucus and the Black mayors of large 
cities have become adroit at this tit-for-tat farce, offering 
support, i.e. delivering Black votes, to the candidates 
who promise to do the most for “the human priorities of 
this nation.” 

What this type of capitalist politics does, no matter 
how beneficial it may appear to be for Black people, is 
to reduce Black humanity to an abstract quantity of votes 
in exchange for an uncertain promised quantity of civil 
rights, jobs, etc. 

As the U.S. enters the 1980s, facing permanent eco- 
nomic crisis and the irrevocable separation of Black 
leaders from the Black masses, the question of real 
Blade Power becomes the priority. 

Finger of racism everywhere 

A long time ago a little blond-haired girl, smaller 
than I was at the time (which irked me!), pointed her 
finger into my face and screamed “Doesn’t she speak?” 
I refused. For Japanese Americans, talking can, draw 
attention to yourself and get yourself in trouble, can 
land you in a concentration camp. But although things 
like this have happened countless times before, almost 
like a scenario, it’s different now. 

In Pasadena recently, a white high school student 
was beaten up by other white kids in the cafeteria for 
talking to some Vietnamese who had just moved into 
the neighborhood. The finger is pointing this wayjiow, 
- or let’s say, everywhere. Two white men in a passing 
car gunned down Black teenagers outside a social club 
in Queens and the police said it was not a racial inci- 
dent, but an effort “to shake up the social club”. 

The Asians were, in the ’60s, packed neatly away 
as a “success story”. Obviously times are changing now. 
We’re bigger in numbers. In this racially-crazed society, 
is “success” ever in permanence for a minority group 
— can success ever disguise the color of your skin, your 
hair, your being “here” and not “there’ V “where you 
belong”, as they say? 

We’ve got to start talking in bigger terms. -I am 
a third-generation Japanese American who uses that 
last term with hesitation. I want to know who are the 
Real Americans. I propose that they are those who care 
about the future of the world, those who know, for sure, 
they’ll challenge any finger pointed at them. 

— Teru Ibuki 


Indeed, that promise was made to Lee Iacocca’s 
board, not to the UAW membership — and the result 
was not only Fraser’s appointment to the board, but an 
emboldened government demanding yet more sacrifices 
by Chrysler workers. 

Iacocca has made it plain that he intends to take 
the workers’- money and use it in an ongoing five-year, 
$7.5 billion modernization program, complete with new 
robot technology. This scheme can have only one result: 
fewer and fewer Workers to build cars, and greater and 
greater numbers permanently unemployed. 

That is exactly what is already evident — and not 
only at Chrysler. Whether one looks at the rest of auto, 
where GM and Ford have laid off over 100,000, or at 
steel, where mill after mill has either closed or cut pro- 
duction drastically, it is dear that the recession I is far 
more severe now than any of the government forecasts 
for Its “bottom” — predicted for late summer, 1980. 

In Michigan, new unemployment benefit claims 
reached 88,000 in the first week of January, with lines 
of 1,000 extending around the block at many offices. 
Standing in line, one ean hear the proof that the op- 
position is not limited to the frustrations of long lines, 
or even to joblessness alone but to every aspect of this 
crisis-ridden society. Unemployed ex-Marines and laid-off 
Ford Rouge workers compare notes on the military dis- 
cipline of both employers, and the failure of this society 
to offer anything like a human form of activity. Out of 
the new stage of recession, inflation and “takeaway” 
contracts blessed by union leaders, come workers’ own 
ideas of a free society. That dash of opposites means 
serious class battles are brewing in the year ahead. 


Who We Are and What’ We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. ,A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. VciL 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism ip its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its uidversalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling: bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban, Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
Library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 

Order i26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
& Letters. Price: 50 £ plus postage. 
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High school anti-nuke view 


I am turning my column this issue over to a high school 
student as part of the continuing dialogue on Marxist- 
Humanist ideas in anti-nuke and ecology struggles — 
Peter W ermuth. 

Recently I have been active in an environmental 
club in my school. The purpose of this club is to inform 
the students of the dangers that are threatening our 
I environment. But what we are mostly concerned with 
f are the dangers of nuclear energy. 

Because of my involvement in this club I have 
also had contacts with members of Alliance for Sur- 
vival, an anti-nuclear organization, and I have gone to 
a few of their meetings. As a result of these encounters 
I have realized how important it is for an organization 
to have a correct philosophy. 

For example, a few months ago I went to listen to 
a lecture given by Barry Commoner. He was saying 
that if the U.S. stops the use of nuclear energy and 
switches to solar energy! many problems will be solved. 

He also expressed his dissatisfaction with the way 
solar energy is only available to the people who are 
quite wealthy. He mentioned that we can use gasahol 
instead of gasoline, and notv that the government- is 
giving financial aid to the Chrysler Corporation, why 
shouldn’t it have the right to order Chrysler to build 
small and efficient cars that can use gasahol. 

Jt would be very ^good to stop the use of nuclear 
energy and to use solar energy. Also, it would be very 
good to build small and efficient cars. But in this sys- 
tem, the capitalists’ sole purpose is to increase their 
wealth, and therefore they will use solar energy arid 
build devices that work with solar energy only as a 
profitable business enterprise. 

The idea of building small and efficient cars is very 
good, but if the Chrysler Corporation or any other 
company begins to do that, it would still have its as- 
sembly lines. It would still have the same type of labor 
in the factory, an alienating labor in which the workers 
do not have real control over how they work, where 
work does not develop their creativity as human beings. 
It is not a question of these workers building small 
cars instead of big cars, but what kind of labor builds 
cars. 

Therefore, I have come to the conclusion that 

Musk of revolution 
i and counter-revolution 

TESTIMONY, The Memoirs of Dmitri Shostakovich, ed- 
j ited by Solomon Volkov; Harper & Row, 1979; $15. 

This book will be fascinating to anyone interested 
I in music, cultural history, or Russia. The life of a truly 
great composer is partially illuminated, as he discusses 
many of' the political and artistic figures of his time, 
with Whom he interacted — chiefly Stalin, whose lethal 
tyranny pervaded society; the composer Glazunov, an 
alcohol addict; Marshal Tukhachevsky, Shostakovich’s 
friend before he was shot; the writer Zoshchenko, whose 
humor disappeared at the fiat of Commissar Zhdanov, 
the critic Sollertinsky, who knew 20 languages and the 
art of irony- and the director Meyerhold, who disap- 
peared wittjmit a trace. 

i The hidden Shostakovich emerges here as never 
i before— not the official composer who weathered de- 
nunciations to retain a leading place, learning from 
“just criticism,” but a tragic, melancholy figure who 
hated Stalin and all his works and managed to express 
iri the medium of music, alien to “criminals,” the 
tragedy of the many millions of lives sacrificed to the 
plans of the “great leader and teacher.” 

Remembrance for him is horrible, for he sees only 
“mountains of corpses,” but how else to record how his 
friends really were? “The majority of my symphonies 
are tombstones.” 

The tragic tone, however, relents often, as 
Shostakovich skewers bureaucrats, sycophants, oppor- 
tunists and phonies with ironic, sarcastic wit. The mean- 
ing of his not-easily-accessible music becomes much 
clearer. 

v Did the “Leningrad” symphony depict the advanc- 
ing Nazi army? No, we now learn that it was written, 
in the wake of the Great Purge, with “other criminals” 
in mind. (Musicologist Albert Weeks has divulged the 
meaning of the four-note theme of the Tenth Symphony, 
a joyous “Sta/lin u/mer”— Stalin is dead.) In a country 
with anti-Semitic policies, the Significance of choosing 
“Babi Yar” as theme for the Thirteenth was clear even 
to Western critics. 

Shostakovich calls himself a “proletarian” who in 
1975, at 69, produced his final opus. No. 147. His music 
will certainly survive the obtuse critics and the Krem- 
lin machine now busily working to discredit these cap- 
tivating memoirs. 

— A. Fortunoff 


changing the use of energy in order to make it more 
efficient is not enough, but it is the whole -system that 
has to be changed. The foundations of the capitalist 
system are built on exploiting human beings and it is 
only a true uprooting of it that can lead to changes in 
the use of energy and more important than that, 
changes iri human relations. « 

Criticism aired at Iran forum 

New York, N.Y. — Over 100 people attended a meet- 
ing at the City University of New York Graduate Cen- 
ter recently to discuss the Iran crisis. Sponsored by 
the Student Association for Marxist Studies, the in- 
vited speakers limited their critiques to U.S. imperial- 
ism, the crimes of the Shah, etc., but this could not 
prevent some blistering Left critiques of Khomeini 
from coming' out in the discussion period, when, both 
American and Iranian students criticized Khomeini’s 
regime as well as Carter and the Shah. 

"I was able to list seven “theses” against Khomeini, 
from his suppression of the women’s marches, to jus 
oppression of minorities such as the Kurds, to the oc- 
cupation of the Embassy which I called a diversion from 
problems at home by a neo-fascist regime. 

The next person to speak, also from the floor, was 
a representative of the Iranian Student Association 
(ISA) and he, too, launched into a forceful denuncia- 
tion of Khomeini’s reactionary regime and its repres- 
sion of Left groups such as the Fedayeen. He compared 
Khomeini’s repression in Kurdistan with the U.S. in 
Vietnam and said the Islamic Constitution was “the 
most reactionary constitution anywhere on this earth.” 

The ISA representative also pointed out that Kho- 
meini had been losing support before the hostages 
were taken at the Embassy and that he sought thereby 
to get people back to his side under the slogan “Down 
with imperialism! Death to the Shah!” Unfortunately 
this speaker, like the Fedayeen, did not break with the 
concept of the vanguard party-to-lead. 

Next, a -Stalinist Iranian student actually accused 
us of supporting a U.S. invasion of Iran, but the meet- 
ing never got back to its “planned” agenda of criticiz- 
ing only U.S. imperialism. An Iranian woman student 
accused the Left of not being sufficiently critical of 
the Iranian revolution. She called Khomeini’s constitu- 
tion reactionary and sexist (see article, p. 2) and a 
violation of the spirit of what she called the “mass 
spontaneous democratic revolution” of 1979. 

While some — especially Trotskyists, Stalinists, and 
Muslim students — were upset that the meeting criticized 
Khomeini, others, especially women’s liberationists, felt 
it was the beginning of the kind of serious discussion 
that is necessary at this time. 
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Prop. 1: racist law 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When Los Angeles voters ap- 
proved Proposition 1 recently, an anti-busing referen- 
dum that restricts the use of “public” funds to send 
minority students to integrated schools, the right-wing 
won a victory. But its real effect is even worse — to 
force down the living standards of Black masses. 

It means that a lot of people will have to do what 
my cousin now does. She decided to send her children 
to a private school in order to get the remedial courses 
they wouldn’t receive in the segregated ghetto schools: 1 
But how many people can pay to send their own chil- 
dren to school? 

Many people are acting as if this is just a question 
of “busing.” But to me, it isn’t. It’s a question of 
resurgent racism, of cutting back basic speech and re- 
medial courses many Blacks need or want in school, 
and it means if you want it, you’d better dig deeper in- 
to your pocket. Arid who can pay for that sort of thing 
when unemployment is so high? 

This anti-busing resolution is very dangerous, be- 
cause it’s really about keeping Blacks in poor neighbor- 
hoods. Once you knock out integration, it’s a way of 
keeping people down. We have to deal with it not as 
a legal issue, but as what it is, another racist attack 
on Black youth that is going to get a lot of attention 
from racists around the country. 

— Black youth 

Marxist-Humanist youth meet 

New York, N.Y .-—-The'' Queens College Marxist- 
Humanists sponsored a discussion on Dec. 6, entitled 
“Today’s Unfinished Revolutions and Marxist-Humanism 
as Philosophy and Organization.” Those who participated 
with us were well prepared and wanted to discuss Iran, 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy, and organization. 

The latter was actually the pivotal question at that 
meriting as it became transformed into the question of, 
“What kind of organization is needed today to prevent j 
a situation like Iran from occurring so soon after the 
people had just overthrown one dictator?” 

There was an inner struggle going on within the 
students — a reflection of an attitude to the Iran situa- 
tion on campus here that I have noted— as they wished 
neither to support Khomeini nor U.S. imperialism’s 
harboring of the Shah. They didn’t wish to be limited 
by an either/or question of ^choosing sides and were 
instead looking for an alternative to that self-aborting 
madness. 

The question of form of organization was made 
even more concrete by the fact that each person was 
actually relating this crucial question to his or her 
own life struggle for freedom as a Jamaican, Haitian, 
Latino or Black student living not only in racist Amer- 
ica, but in a world capitalist order, and seeking a new, 
creative way to abolish the old and construct the new. 


— Bonnie Mullaney 

— Marxist-Humanist student \ Queens College Marxist-Humanists 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Invasion of Afghanistan: new flashpoint for superpowers 


(Continued from Page 1) 

What characterizes the whole bloody succession 
is the necessity of precisely executing Russian in- 
terests. But December’s turnover, which took a mas- 
sive invasion instead of sticking with a puppet .who 
could be armed and “advised”, not only magnified 
a relationship which was already there; it moved 
the world -closer to the brink of superpower con- 
frontation. 

After all, the threat of such a confrontation 
does not come only from the Russian side. No one 
can be under any illusion that the intentions of 
Middle East countries like Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
much less Pakistan or the West — especially the 
U.S.— - are as pure as the driven snow. Not only is 
it a fact that from the start of the genuine revolt 
in Afghanistan in 1978 all of these powers- — large 


Panama 


Student demonstrations in late December against 
the tyrannical Panamanian regime and its chief 
thug, Brig. Gen. Omar Torrijos Herrera, were met 
with violent suppression by the National Guard. The 
government’s most recent claim to fame is welcom- 
ing into exile with open arms the Shah of Iran. 

One of the best known casualties of the protests 
was Trotskyist leader Miguel- Antonio Bernal, who 
was beaten with heavy rubber hoses by 15 guards- 
men and had to be hospitalized. As the revolt grew- 
each- day, poliee in riot gear, as well as plain- 
clothesmen, joined the guard in viciously beating 
protesters with clubs. Scores of young people — 
sometimes joined by their teachers — were arrested 
as the government attempted to crush the rising 
ferment to oust their dictatorial 'rule. 


Britain 


and small — have looked at the national liberation 
movement with a jaundiced eye, but the all-too- 
related fact is that NATO has been busy warming 
up the Cold War. There is no doubt that the de- 
cision to. introduce new Cruise and Pershing mis- 
siles in West Europe, making Russia an easy tar- 
get, is what has the Kremlin worried. 

Likewise, what has India worried is the arm- 
ing of Pakistan, including Carter’s sudden indiffer- 
ence to Pakistan Gen. Zia’s continuing project to 
produce a “Moslem A-bomb”. Indeed, Carter would 
be 'hard put to find a ruler anywhere with less 
support at home than Zia, the murderer of Zulfi- 
kar Ali Bhutto. 

Nor can anyone ignore the fantastic spectacle 
of a pious President Carter, in his Jan. 4 TV ad- 

class which has a lot of economic muscle. 

Recently, 35,000 workers in another national- 
ized company, British Leyland (BL), struck against 
the sacking of a Communist shop steward who pro- 
tested against BL’s policy of cutbacks by circulating 
an alternative plan prepared by rank-and-file stew- 
ards calling for more government investment. Profit 
rates and investment in Britain have been declining 
at an increasing rate for years. BL has had to sign 
a deal with Japanese Honda to assemble their cars 
in yet another last ditch survival move. 

BL Chairman Michael Edwards has found a 
new scapegoat in the steelworkers, and is now once 
again talking about calling in the brokers if the 
steel strike persists. 

It is becoming more and more clear that even 
if the union leaders and Labour Party politicians 
got more investment for declining British industry, 
it Wouldn’t be sufficient in a world where the ethic 
is “get bigger and newer than the other or perish.” 

— Dave Black 


We have received the following report from a 
correspondent in London; 

Fourteen unions representing 150,000 workers 
in the nationalized British Steel Corporation (BSC) 
have rejected a final five percent pay offer and 
called a nationwide strike. BSC’s cutbacks plan aims 
to axe 50,000 jobs next year, so the already hard-hit 
union in Wales is calling for another strike Jan. 21 
for a two-year postponement of the cuts. 

The Tory government is, of course, behind the 
steel bosses, but the steelworkers have been prom- 
ised full support by the dockers, railworkers and 
steel unions in all the major European countries. 
Margaret Thatcher’s worker-bashing policies are 
now being confronted by a section of the working 


China 


China has announced that it is establishing two 
special economic zones, bordering Hong Kong and 
Macao, and will provide preferential conditions and 
facilities for foreign firms setting up enterprises 
.within the zones, permitting them to transmit prof- 
its abroad. Japanese and American companies, 
among others, have already arranged to locate in 
the special zones. 

These export zones are like Juarez and other 
Mexican towns along the U.S. border, in which 
workers assemble and process goods for many of 
the largest U.S. companies. It is national - export 


dress, returning to the ’50s by reviving the image 
of “atheistic” Russia, whereas he would be the 
defender of the “Islamic countries”. Russia does 
have a point when it exposes the joint 'designs of 
the U.S., China and Pakistan — designs that go back 
to the 1971 India-Pakistan war. But the greater 
truth is that no provocation can gild the massive 
invasion, much less sell the Tass line that Russia 
is no invader, ' ' i. 

The most telling measure of the guilt of all the 
powers, East and West, is the fact that armament 
expenditures: have now reached the stratospheric 
level of $000 billion a year, threatening both future 
nuclear holocaust and present economic crises. (See 
lead article, p. 1) The new tensions over the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan have thus added explosive 
new fuel*to a fire nearly out of control. 

of workers’ labor pbwer— -at wages and working 
conditions guaranteed below world levels. 

But jn China, mass movements again and 
agajn opposed the concessions to foreign govern- 
ments and companies that left foreign citizens not 
subject to Chinese laws, and areas like the Shanghai 
International Settlement open for taking super-prof- 
its out of the Chinese work force. If inviting for- 
eign capital and factory management to return 30 
years after the Chinese revolution is a step “for- 
ward ”, that tells us a great deal about present con- 
ditions for workers under Chinese state-capitalism. 

Chicago transit strike 

Because the City of Chicago was insisting on 
taking back protection against inflation that had 
been in the union contract for 28 years, the city’s 
transit workers struck for four days and shut down 
buses, subways and elevated trains. Mayor Jane 
Byrne, who got elected on the promise to give city 
workers fairer treatment but has yet to even sit 
down and negotiate with the firemen, conducted a 
vicious campaign,-c ailing CTA workers high-paid 
and insensitive to the public. Byrne singled out for 
attack 'the area of city employment that has the 
most minorities and women. 

The strike, the first since 1919, paralyzed the 
city. Downtown merchants complained they were 
losing millions every day in Christmas money. “The 
snow did t Bilandic in,” said one bus driver, “but 
Byrne brought this strike on herself. In the ’50’ s, 
when inflation wasn’t too bad, no one cared about 
the cost-otf-living clause. Now, when it’s needed, 
they want to take it back.” The courts have moved 
the issue to arbitration to be decided in March. 


Oil [ the Iran crisis, and the drive for war 


‘ (Continued from Page 1) 
and John Foster Dulles, the cases against the oil cartel 
were dropped completely, with the excuse that the 
National Security Council felt it was “not in the best 
interests of the nation” to pursue the matter further. 

The truth is that nothing was done to curb the U.S. 
oil monopolists, ■ either then or now. All the hollow talk 
by Carter about a so-called windfall profits tax is just 
that — hollow. 

The real facts show that - the quadrupling of oil 
prices, as a result of the 1973 Arab-Israeli War, still 
produced no moves against the U.S. monopolists who 
reaped the highest profits. What’ has produced movement 
„in the present crisis is that, as distinguished from the 
1974 quadrupling -of oil prices, tpe new crisis arose from 
a genuine revolution by the Iranian masses throwing out 
Carter’s friend, .Ihe Shah. 

AND NOW, WHAT? 

Put another way, instead of being able to talk -im- 
perialist politics with either the Shah or the Saudis, 
Carter was forced to abandon entirely the old Kissinger- 
Nixon sabre-rattling policy he too had been pursuing. 
Iran’s Khomeini no more wants a revolution in his land 
than Carter. But the fact that Khomeini is spelling out 
his own retrogressive policies by taking advantage of the 
Iranian masses’ hatred of U.S. imperialism, even as 
Carter is trying to take advantage of the great sympathy 
of the American masses for the hostages, resolves noth- 
ing, nothing whatever. 

On the other hand, what masses do are the stuff 
that changes the objective situation entirely. Thus, when 
Canadian Prime Minister Clark tried imposing a heavy 
tax on gasoline and lost his “throne,” though he had ' 
been on it only eight months, Carter at once decided he 


would not, after all, impose a 50c-per-gallon gas tax on 
the American people. And now we come to the more 
critical question: will the American people tolerate the 
hefty defense budget just because Carter is playing 
politics? 

Carter and his war chiefs are suddenly discovering 
that, despite a bloated war budget of $139 billion a year, 
they have no practical bases from which to conduct an 


(Continued from Page 1) 

He said what helped him was another man stand- 
ing by who shut it off. But before he could shut it off 
the machine had stripped him naked, broken three of 
his ribs, knocked his shoulder out of place and tore 
most of his chest away. 

Another man using a hole digger got caught in it, 
and he was ground up in the hole that he was digging. 
My brother told me that the man had on, new work 
clothing, which was hard to tear away from his body. 
His shirt sleeve got caught in it while sitting on a trac- 
tor, and pulled him off and just ground him up. 
KILLER MACHINES , 

Another two men, one white man and the other 
Black, had gotten killed working with a bush-hogger, 
something we did not hear about years -ago. It is some- 
thing a worker fastens behind a tractor to cut bushes. 
If you happen to hit a high place while the tractor is 1 
running you will fall backwards between the tractor 
and the bush-hogger. They say in a minute it will crush 
and chop you up as.*fine as it does small bushes. Thbf 
is how the white man and the Black man were killed. 
Anyone can bet that there are many more that 


all-out Middle East war, and will need an additional $100 
billion a year for many years. Since missiles are useless 
against Iran, they feel that 15 new supply ships, a fleet 
of heavy transport planes, and a mobile strike force 
are the answer. 

They seem to forget that the Shah had a most for- 
midable military machine under his control, which proved 
to be of no use when facing the revolutionary masses. 


have met with the same fate, and in nearly every case 
the company will say, if that worker was more careful 
it would not have happened — just like the companies 
here. They always blame the worker even when death 
is involved. 

Because of the development of automation and 
unimatfon.v there is no such thing as rural areas in this 
country; no such thing as small farmers planting and 
growing cotton and corn, with mules and horses. All 
that is something of the past. Everything has changed. 
And along with these changes have come death and 
destruction 'to many farmers trying to cope with those 
dangerous machines, just as workers face here in pro- 
duction. 

Here, where there are so many people out of work, 
it appears that many companies are eliminating the 
work force and are just depending on automation or 
unimatiori — blit these machines cannot buy a car or gas 
to run it. That is the reason so many are out on the 
street. But it is hard to conceive that all these workers 
are jusjt going to sit around and let their families starve j 
to death. There are some saying that what is needed ! 
is a revolution, a Complete change. , . . ... : 
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Editorial Article. , CARTER'S DRIVE TO WAR 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 
President Carter’s bellicose State of the Union 
address manifested more than just the instant 
transformation of a “bom-again Christian” into 
a mail-fisted militarist. So helter-skelter was his 
rush to plunge the country into Cold War II 
that the talk of military responses that the war 
atmosphere created was dominated not just by 
talk, but by actual landing of the Marines for 
“exercises” in the oil-rich Gulf region. The 
Marines, attached to infantry, artillery and 
armored units, started their round-the-world 
“exercise” Tuesday, Feb. 12, by flying from Hawaii to 
the U.S. naval base at Subic Bay in the Philippines. 
They will number 1,800 by the time they reach the Gulf 
area in mid-March. 

In a word, the President’s talk of acquiring bases 
and facilities, creation of a rapid deployment force, and 
military ties will stretch all the way from Russia’s south- 
ern border to Africa as well as the Middle East ports. 

U.S. CHRISTENS AFGHANISTAN/PAKISTAN/ 
IRAN ITS “NATIONAL DEFENSE LINE” 
f All this war hysteria is based on nothing more 
substantial than Carter’s assumption that Russia’s in- 
vasion of Afghanistan — which is some 400 miles away 
from the Persian Gulf and would require invading 
Pakistan to get there — is equal to Russia’s already be- 
ing in the Gulf region. It is not that anyone outside 
of Russia and its satellites are condoning Russia’s in- 
vasion of Afghanistan.' It is, rather, that Carter’s haste 
with punitive measures discloses him on the prowl, all 
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Black masses 
always fought 
militarism 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Any time is a good time to tell the truth about the 
role of Black people in American history. But with Feb- 
ruary officially designated as “Black History Month,” 
and coming at a time when we face a growing world 
crisis, I believe it is critical to look very hard at why 
Black people as a whole have opposed war. 

This question was brought home to me recently with 
great force during a conversation I had with my grand- 
daughter and her boyfriend who were discussing the 
future. What started some thoughts to come together 
very sharply in my mind was the declaration by my 
granddaughter that, “I don’t care what President Carter 
or anyone else says, I know I’m not going to register for 
the draft.” 

We all, of course, have been hearing and reading a 
lot about the draft since President Carter ordered draft 
registration. This is the first time in America that women 
face the prospect of being forcibly drafted to kill and be 
killed in some foreign land. 

But my granddaughter’s words had a different im- 
pact. These weren’t words in a newspaper or coming 
from the lips of a news reporter. They were coming 
from my granddaughter. 

>My feelings were mixed. I felt a great anger that 
her precious life, like the life of every American youth 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Youth nationwide took to the streets in immediate pro- 
test against Carter’s proposal for draft registration. 

prepared to strike “the enemy,” using any excuse to 
promote his imperial designs. 

This has become so obvious that even so conserva- 
tive a former ambassador to Russia as George F. Ken- 
nan wrote: “Never since World War II has there been 
so far-reaching a militarization of thought and discourse 
in the capital. An unsuspecting stranger, plunged into 
its midst, could only conclude that the last hope of 
peaceful, nonmilitary solutions had been exhausted — 
that from now on only weapons, however used, could 
count.” (New York Times, Feb. 1, 1980.) 

Put another way, the President’s pugnacious speech 
created its own momentum so that he felt uninhibited 
enough to draw a line in the sand, or above the moun- 
tains, without even consulting with the Congress, and 
to declare it the new “national defense line”. Though 
it is thousands of miles away from the U.S. and sur- 
rounded by indigenous governments, their natural re- 
sources were declared to be the U.S.’s “vital interests”. 
And, of course, Carter named himself the Big Brother 
“protector”. 


1 Russia, which shares a 1,000-mile border with Afghanistan, has 
always made it its business to have o Friendship Treaty with it. 
This was true in Tsarist times when their common enemy was 
Britain which had had two wars with Afghanistan; and it was 
true in Lenin's day when Afghanistan was the only country in 
the region to recognize the new Soviet state and Lenin con- 
cluded a Friendship Treaty with Afghanistan's anti-British, re- 
form-minded king, Amanulah. 


What followed was just as amazing: another in- 
stant transformation, this time of that reactionary and 
bloodthirsty fundamentalist, Pakistan’s General Zia, into 
an ally. This is the general who has been busy secretly 
building a nuclear device; and who, when exposed, re- 
fused to listen to Carter’s protestations against nuclear 
proliferation, and talked of the need for an “Islamic 
bomb” for defense. This is the general who is so hated 
a ruler that the Pakistan masses have made his the 
shakiest regime in the Middle East. Indeed, it was very 
nearly toppled by the Baluchi people who have carried 
on a four-year civil war and still actively oppose Zia. 
This is the man who, just a few short weeks ago, 
thumbed his nose at the U.S. as he allowed a mob to 
destroy the American Embassy at Islamabad, where two 
Marines died. At that point. President Carter felt com- 
pelled to cut off both military and economic aid to 
Pakistan. Suddenly, however, it is this same General 
Zia, ruler of this same unstable country, who is de- 
clared to be the “strongman” for containing Russia, for 
which purpose Carter is once more propping up that 
reactionary militaristic regime by arming it to the hilt. 

CARTER RENAMES AND EXTENDS NIXON- 
KISSINGER DOCTRINE 

The new, imperially-designated “Carter Doctrine” 
is a continuation of the infamous Nixon-Kissinger Doc- 
trine, which was just as imperially designated when 
Kissinger decided to tilt toward Pakistan, at the very 
moment of its bloody suppression of what was to become 
Bangladesh, just because Kissinger’s boss, Nixon, de- 
cided to play the China card in the contest with the 
other nuclear super power for world domination. 

The Carter Administration is doing more than 
“playing” the China card. Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown has used his trip to China to announce that the 
U.S. will now sell China arms. Where even Kissinger- 
Nixon left it at words, rather than immediately spelling 
out what their Doctrine meant, concretely, our new su- 
per-hawk, President Carter, announced at once that at 
home, too, politics has been turned into a question of 
life and death, by announcing the registration of youth 
for the draft, “when needed.” 

The answer of the youth throughout the country 
can be seen in anti-draft demonstrations under the slo- 
gan: “No Nukes, No Draft, No War!” (See pp. 1 and 7). 

It becomes imperative to examine more closely the 
long list of concretizatibns in the undeclared war state- 
ment called the State of the Union address. First and 
foremost is, of course, the christening of the oil-rich Gulf 
region as the U.S.’s “vital interest,” that would not stop 
short of using military force, for which the draft reg- 
istration of America’s young men and women was re- 
quired. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Nukes, No Draft, No 


The following stories are from News and Letters 
Committees .members who participated in anti-draft pro- 
tests across the country. — Ed. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Capitalism’s war cry, 
in the personification of Jimmy Carter’s State 
of the Union address, was met by immediate 
opposition here. 

On Jan. 25, 600 students rallied at Stanford Uni- 
versity shouting “Peace plus draft equals war”; on Jan. 
26, 2,000 protesters gathered at the University of Cali- 
fornia — Berkeley chanting “We don’t want your war”; 
on Jan. 29, 500 people, ranging in age from high school 
students to those in their 70s, marched to the Federal 
Building in San Francisco; and on Feb. 9, 500 marched 
to the Oakland ; Induction Center. 

The highpoint came on Feb. 11, when over 10,000 
protesters participated in a Cross-Campus Anti-Draft 
Action which included campuses in the northern Cali- 
fornia region. At UC Berkeley, 2,500 protesters turned 
out, and the anti-draft movement linked itself with 
workers who are striking against Standard Oil. One 
worker asked for student support at an upcoming strike 


rally, and added he felt that if anyone should be drafted, 
it should be the Chairman of Standard Oil. 

As one of the speakers at the Feb. 11 rally at 
San Francisco State, I found the greatest response came 
when I said: “Women have always opposed war . . . 
We who speak of women’s liberation are demanding 
the right to self-determination, control over our lives, 
which necessarily means women and men . . .” 

• 

Los Angeles, CaL — Seven thousand demonstrators 
greeted Rosalynn Carter in Beverly Hills on Feb. 8 with 
a candlelight vigil and shouts of “Hell no, we won’t go! 
We won’t fight a war for Texaco!” 

Many of the demonstrators have been active in the 
anti-nuclear power movement. Die new world situation 
has so altered the concept of the struggle for many, 
that some anti-nuke activists who wouldn’t hear of 
“mixing” anti-war into the protests six months ago were 
now selling bumper stickers reading “No Nukes, No 
Draft, No War!” 

Meanwhile on campuses throughout the southern 
California area, including Clairmont and Occidental, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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T he Majority Finds Its Past: Placing Women in 
History, by Gerda Lemer; New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1979; $12.95. 

* * * 

(The following are excerpts from a review-essay 
on Gerda Lemer’s latest work. The full essay is available 
from Women’s Liberation, News and Letters for 25 f 
postage.) 

by Tommie Hope 

For many years, one of the books I would regularly 
look at when I was thinking about some person or event 
in the history of American women was Gerda Lerner’s 
Black Women in White America, written in 1972. More 
recently (1977) she added another work, The Female 
Experience: An American Documentary. Both have been 
very popular collections of documents by and about 
women in U.S. history. But the difference between those 
documentary collections and her latest book, The Ma- 
jority Finds Its Past, is the difference between choosing 
the words of others, and finally presenting one’s own 
perspectives in full. v 

In the 12 essays written from 1969-79 that Lemer 
includes, the central focus is on working out “what 
is the content and meaning of the term ‘Women’s His- 
tory’.” And since she doesn’t want to separate theory 
from “practice,” you get a brief view of her life in the 
“Autobiographical Notes, by way of an Introduction” . 
Ignoring insults from professors and students, she set 
out on what she called her “twenty year research plan,” 
a plan that would make women’s history accepted, “a 
plan which I have followed, with only slight detours 
to this day.” (p. xxiv) 

Ms. Lerner’s research plan sounded great until, 
three pages later, I found out that what she considers 
a “detour” was her work on Black women’s history. 
She actually repeats this three times. I might not have 
believed it otherwise, since she did spend so much 
effort on Black Women in White America, and since 
three of the 12 essays in the new book are directly on 
Black women . . . 

The problems with Gerda Lerner’s method of view- 
ing working women comes out most bluntly when she 
claims that “lower-class” women did not create a move- 
ment for female advancement after World War II, when 
they were first pulled into the plants for war produc- 
tion, and then thrown out at the end of the war. The 
failure to create a movement, she says, was “due to a 
familiar paradox: the women who most need reforms 
are helpless to enact them; the women most able to work 
for reforms are not in great need of them.” Working 

Draft hook baited with ERA 

Detroit, Mich. — By the time President Carter 
announced on Feb. 8 that he would ask Congress 
to register women as well as men for the draft, 
women had already been demonstrating and 
speaking out against the drive to war (see stories 
beginning on p. 1) . A week earlier, several wom- 
en’s organizations, including the Gray Panthers, Rural 
American Women, the National Council of Negro 
Women, and others, also met to voice their opposition. 

In addition to calling for registering women, Carter 
also defined his support for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment: “equal obligations deserve equal rights.” While 
there is tremendous opposition from below by women 
to Carter’s war plans, many bourgeois feminists have 
succumbed to his campaign to “militarize the mind” on 
this single issue of “equality.” Carol Parr, of Women’s 
Equality Action Project, went so far as to say that “until 
society accepts a vision of women as powerful warriors, 
we’re not ready for equality!” 

The dividing line between bourgeois and revolution- 
ary feminism can best be seen in the positions of the 
National Organization for 'Women. Eleanor Smeal, presi- 
dent of NOW, stated officially that NOW is opposed to 
registration of men and women, but that if one sex is 
registered, then NOW supports registration of both. 

NOW has concluded, in its 27-page position paper 
written with the aid of Defense Department statistics, 
that with or without ERA, women will be drafted in the 
event of iwar, NOW has criticized the draft because it 
discriminates against minorities and the poor who would 
be drafted first. But the alternative they promote is vol- 
unteer armed service, which, once it is cleansed of sex- 
ism and racism would be of “higher quality” than the 
draft. 

On the other hand, the totally reactionary stop-ERA 
forces of Phyllis Schlafly have come out against Carter’s 
proposal to register women — but they are not opposed 
to sending the men off to war. 

What is obvious is that Carter’s attempts to “mili- 
tarize” the women’s movement can’t be fought on the 
ground of single-issue politics like the ERA, but must 
, envision the total uprooting of capitalism. 

—Women’s Liberation-News and Letters 


Critique of Cerda Lemer 

women, under the “triple burden” of work, housework 
and child care, are “too weak” to organize and struggle. 

(p. 60-61) 

When I read this thesis ... I was reminded of what 
Karl Marx said about the relation between oppression 
and thought. To him, the more the system tries to 
fragment you, the greater is your “quest for univer- 
sality.” 

This relation to Marx and to working women’s 
“quest for universality” must have been what made 
Raya Duneyevskaya view those same post-World War II 
events so differently from Lemer. In Dunayevskaya’s 
1951 article “On Women in the Post-War World and the 
Old Radicals,” her critique speaks to today’s women’s 
theorists also: 

“They (new women workers) categorically re- 
fused to remain an appendage to the men. They 
wished to have not only sexual but human relations 
with them. They were out searching for a total re- 
organization of society. In that search some women 
came also to the radical parties. These radical 
parties failed to recognize this new concrete revolu- 
tionary force in society, but that force recognized 
them, for it had set up new standards by which to 
judge this so-called revolutionary movement ; . .” 
(Notes on Women’s liberation, p. 65) 

After following Lemer through Black women and 
working women in history, the last three essays finally 
focus directly on a method for “placing women in 
history” ... No single methodology will fit our historical 
experience, she says, but she can imagine three stages 
of the women’s history of the present and future. First 
we will “add some new Categories” — like sexuality, re- 
production and child-rearing. Then we will “explore 
the possibility that what we call women’s history may 
actually be the study of a separate women’s culture.” 
Here the point she makes is that it would include espe- 
cially women’s consciousness, “which internalizes patri- 
archal assumptions”! (p. 158.) 

At the end of the road of women’s history, Lerner 
tells us, a “synthesis” may develop: “a history of the 
dialectic, the tensions, between the two cultures, male 
and female.” 1 could hardly believe it. After all her 
promises of “method," “dialectics” is only brought in as 
a figure of speech, with all the work of Hegel and 
Marx, and all their understanding of 2,500 years of 
human history, thrown out. 

When I reached the end of Lerner’s book, I began 
to re-think what we have learned — and failed to learn — 
in the Women’s Liberation Movement of the last decade. 
Here was 1 a woman whom many people called the first 
of the “women’s history” writers, and whom I read 
many times myself. Yet I realized that you can study 
more than anyone else on the facts of women’s history, 
and produce the fine documentary collections like she 
did, and still lose your way unless working out a method 
isn’t limited to just saying we should do it, and never 
getting there. 


women- 
worldwkm 

In Leningrad, three women dissidents who had con- 
tributed to the first issue of Women and Russia, an un- 
derground feminist magazine, were taken into custody 
and interrogated. Sophia Sokolova, a writer, Tatiana 
Momonova, a painter, and Julia Voznesinskaya, human 
rights activist, were released but were warned that they 
would be arrested if another issue appeared. 

* * * 

In New York City, over 300 people from groups in- 
cluding NOW, Women Against Violence Against Women 
and the National Gay Task Force, picketed the opening 
of the anti-lesbian movie, Windows, which distorts and 
exploits violence against women. In Chicago, at one dem- 
onstration against the movie, women protesters were 
joined by a significant number of gay men who thought 
Windows should get as much negative attention as 
Cruising, an anti-gay male film which the theatre had 
also intended to show, but cancelled following the dem- 
onstration. 

(Thanks to Chris R.) 

* » * 

The Paris feminist bookstore des Femmes was com- 
pletely burned out in the fifth such attack in three years. 
A group called the Alliance of Women Against Abortion 
claimed “credit” for the attack, des Femmes plans to 
reopen. 

(From Courage, Berlin). 


Cuba revisited . . . 

My mother returned from Cuba recently and 
her report was one of dissatisfaction. Clothes are 
hard to come by. When we left Cuba 20 years ago, 
my Mom left some clothes to her friend. When she 
went back, the woman still had some of these 
clothes. 'Food is also scarce. There are no fresh 
fruits because everything is exported — some say to 
Russia. 

Education does rate very high. But what she 
found wrong with the school system is that the 
young children, have to go out into the fields to 
work. Three of my cousins are in one of these 
schools, and after three months, they came back 
with open sores from mosquito bites from work- 
ing in the fields. 

As far as the women go, Cuba is like Israel. 
They use the women because they need the man- 
power (sic), not because they want them to be 
equal. They need them in the army and they need 
them to work in the factories, but equality is very 
far off. There is no one we knbw of who is a wom- 
an in the government. We hardly know of any 
women doctors. 

— Cuban feminist, Chicago 
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Resistance of British labor has now begun 


Thanks to our British correspondents for the fol- 
lowing article. — Ed. 

With the steel strike now well into its second month, 
the industrial conflict in Britain is now at its highest 
point since 1974. 

On Jan. 28, 200,000 Welsh workers struck for a day 
in protest against threatened closures of steel plants and 
coal mines. Miners, dockers, railway workers and many 
others took part, and 15,000 demonstrated in Cardiff, 
S. Wales. Michael Foot, deputy leader of the Labour 
Party and a master of Left rhetoric, was booed and 
jeered when he rose to speak at the rally. People re- 
membered that the Tory closure plans were really just 
an extension of the policies of the last Labour govern- 
ment. 

There is real support for the steel strikes in S. 
Wales, because it means the loss of so many jobs in the 
valleys and mining areas. Now, the miners are to come 
out indefinitely against the steel and pit closures. 

Hie steelworkers have sent flying pickets far and 
wide, to dockyards and steel-using firms, in an attempt 
to stop all movement of steel in the country. 

The main union, the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, has now called out its members in the pri- 
vate steel firms in support of the strike in the national- 


ized sector. In the Court of Appeal, Lord Denning issued 
an injunction against the strike in the private sector. 
Whatever happened to judicial impartiality? However, 
his ruling was overturned by the House of Lords a few 
days later. For now, the strike is completely legal, but 
the government has reacted to the judges’ decision by 
planning a new clause in its anti-union Employment Bill 
to prevent this kind of solidarity action. 

In Slough, 96 workers, most of them Asian women, 
have been on strike three months to unionize the Chix 
sweet factory, where pay is a miserable 95 pence an 
hour. At the Adamsons Containers plant in Manchester, 
a bitter six-month strike has ended in a workers’ victory. 
The company was forced to reinstate 40 people they had 
sacked in an attempt to break workplace organisation. 

In Liverpool, 940 — mainly women — workers are 
occupying the Meccano factory, which makes the famous 
top engineering sets, in a fight to save their jobs. Last 
December, management tried to shut down the plant 
permanently, giving the workers just half an hour’s 
notice. 

In the nine months since the Conservatives came to 
power, workers, women and racial minorities have been 
hammered by economic austerity and political authori- 
tarianism. Now the resistance has begun. 


Crisis in auto— be bad off or worked to death 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

I have just finished a work week in the body shop 
at GM South Gate, of four nine-hour days and one eight- 
hour plus 18-minute day. Coming home this week, I have 
had to lay down on the floor for an hour or more just to 
recover. My back and right arm are hurting so from work 
that I can hardly put pen in hand to write. 

Two weeks ago, we were out of work the entire week 
because of low sales of the big cars we are making. In 
fact, a full shift has been eliminated from the plant for 
a year. Almost all the women are out of the plant; you 
need 12-plus years just to be a “new hire.” Many of those 
in the shop are back on the line for the first time in 
years and it is killing them. Meanwhile, rumors are fly- 
ing about this plant closing permanently. 

Our neighboring Ford plant in Pico Rivera just 
closed permanently — meaning 1,600-plus workers out of 
I a job. Already, there is a fight between the regional 
! union people and the local union over $290,000 in dues 
sitting in the local treasury. It is the workers’ money — 
| but so far they aren’t being asked what to do with it. 

All together, the UAW has over 200,000 auto work- 
| ers on lay-off. Plants are closing down, and plants are 
moving. Meanwhile, GM’s so-called “poor” year of ’79, 
with profits down from ’78, totalled about $3.8 billion! 

UAW President Fraser is back from the Japan talks 
on how to stem the importation of Japanese Oars, or how 
l to get Japanese auto makers to open auto plants in the 
U.S. He has promised them “special benefits” in terms 
of a lower standard contract, if they do so. 

The Carter Administration has now formed a new 
: automobile committee made up of top level representa- 


tives of the five federal agencies that in some way regu- 
late the auto industry — the Environmental Protection 
Agency, Federal Trade Commission, Departments of 
Energy, Transportation and Justice. Their goal is to 
study what role the auto industry and government should 
play in deciding what kind of a car is to be produced. 

- So here we have union bureaucrats arguing with 
each other about workers’ dues; the top UAW bureau- 
crat talking with auto makers in Japan about workers’ 
jobs and contract conditions; and government bureau- 
crats talking with auto makers in this country. 

But in all of this, none want to know what the work- 
ers are doing and thinking. What about the tens of 
thousands laid off, many permanently? What about those 
working nine-hour days under speed-up conditions, in- 
cluding the Chrysler workers, who are no doubt being 
told that it is their responsibility to turn around the 
company’s profit through “productivity increases” (read; 
speed-up) ? 

Under the present conditions, which is better — to 
be laid off or to be kept in the plant and worked to 
death? We have heard this talk before about saving jobs 
and making the industry healthy. But our contract shows 
the side that Fraser is on, and it is not the side of the 
workers. He is fooling no one by saying imports are 
causing this unemployment problem for American work- 
ers. He is only trying to keep workers thinking that 
the bureaucrats, or the government, or someone will 
solve their problems. All they need is time. 

But the only time our problems will be solved is 
when we as workers together solve them ourselves. Only 
together is there a power which can do the job. 
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Dodge Main (closed) Fleetwood 


Hamtramck, Mich. — Many of us who were laid off 
from Dodge Main, even before it closed, are only getting 
unemployment benefits, not SUB or the TRA money. 
You stand in those long lines for four hours and the 
little money you get is nothing; you pay your rent and 
that’s it. I thought we would get SUB until the TRA 
money came through, but it’s not true. The SUB is 
yours; you earned it, but suddenly you can’t get if. 

On when we will go back to work, if ever, there is 
nothing but a run-around. Now they are saying that in 
November, 1989, we might be called to the Jefferson 
Assembly plant. But Jefferson is working two weeks on 
and two weeks off now. How will they call in an entire 
second shift? There is a plot to call the lowest seniority 
people back to work after they have been out for a year 
and then to work them for two weeks and let them go. 
The company then has no more responsibility for them. 

Today, the whole UAW leadership is acting like a 
bunch of figureheads by going to Congress and to Japan. 
They boast of how the rank-and-file ratified the Chrysler 
contract but the truth is that at Dodge Local 3, very 
few people came in to vote in the four hours I was there. 
r It was fraudulent. 

— Ex-Dodge Main worker. 


Detroit, Mich.— The last lay-off at Fleetwood has 
cut back to 1972 seniority, and workers with up to 26 
years in the plant are back on the line. When the 
company scheduled 72 jobs an hour a year ago, we had 
5,700 workers in production, but now at 52 there are 
only 3,000 left. If they cut back to one shift in a month, 
that will be cut in half again. 

The union is doing absolutely nothing. Because of 
the deep lay-offs they have sharply cut back the number 
of committeemen. They wouldn’t be doing much anyway. 
There are piles of grievances, but since the International 
is now responsible for 78s, they are not a strikeable issue 
for the local now. Many of the older workers faced 
with returning to the line have been forced to take 
sick leave or voluntary lay-off. 

But the company has not reduced the number of 
foremen as drastically. They kept extra foremen on 
last year just to push workers coming back from change- 
over. I expected they would cut back after production 
was established, but even after the most recent lay-off 
they are still for pushing more production as workers 
return to The line. 

— Fleetwood worker, second shift 
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New contract 
puts pressure 
on at Budd 


by John Allison 


Before the UAW sanctioned the strike at the Budd 
Company in Detroit, the workers there were taking a 
good look at the new management team from Germany. 


Prior to the strike, there were negotiations under- 
way to release a worker charged with stealing company 
property. It was apparently a case of petty thievery, and 
the worker’s first offense. But management refused to 
negotiate and discharged the worker. 

Management has also refused to show any “mercy” 
for absenteeism and tardiness, and strictly enforced and 
punished every infraction. It is crack the whip and toe 
the line— and above all, keep up that production. 

In addition, the new management didn’t like the 
idea of workers taking in a quick beer at their lunch 
break, and frowned on games workers played to. relax 
during their breaks. They wanted all energy to go into 
production — and their profits. 

This situation can only last for so long. Jnst as 
the Honda workers in California and the Volkswagen 
workers in Pennsylvania and West Virginia demon- 
strated, these tactics quickly result in wildcat strikes. 
The new Budd management has discovered a similar 
response from the Detroit workers when they struck. 

The Budd workers won a new contract as a result 
of their strike, but they know the pressures will con- 
tinue. One worker with 30 years seniority said these 
pressures led him to take retirement. 

The language of production speed-up is the same in 
every country. But the reply of the workers is also .the 
same everywhere, and that is the language of a strike. 
The workers are a long way off from being through 
with talking that language to management. 


How we fight theft of time 

New York, N.Y. — As the steel talks opened in 
Pittsburgh on Feb. 5, management and union officials 
began to discuss more than wages. Management’s objec- 
tive in the current round of contracts — notably in steel, 
auto and rubber — is clearly to re-write the pattern of 
labor relations that have developed since the C.l.O. 
was created out of the rank-and-file labor revolt. 


Management’s program for labor in the 1980s seems 
to be to extract more from workers in the way of profit 
than is already extracted. Where I work, repairing ships 
docked in Newark, the boss has introduced another way. 
For sometime now, workers who are scheduled for work 
outside the shop are required to be ready for work at 
7:45, although no one is getting paid until 8:00. Anyone 
who is late for the 7:45 deadline is docked one-half hour. 
This practice, most workers recognize, is outright theft 
of time. Recently, a group of us began to ignore the 
rule by showing up at ten minutes to the hour. This 
way, the restriction will simply be “unenforceable.” 

The complete re-writing of labor relations and con- 
ditions by management, with or without the co-operation 
of the unions is, however, impossible. Workers will not 
co-operate because we know concretely what is in it for 
us — intensification of work, deteriorating conditions and 
diminishing wages. 

— Joe Green 
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ROSA LUXEMBURG: 'BEFORE 

What I appreciated most about “Be- 
fore and After the 1905 Revolution: two 
turning points in Rosa Luxemburg’s life” 
was that Rosa Luxemburg comes through 
so fully herself. It is so unusual to find 
radicals being able to shed their own 
views when presenting one with whom 
they disagree. It’s obvious that Raya 
Dunayevskaya disagrees, at least as 
deeply with Luxemburg as did the Social 
Democracy, though from a very different 
direction, but this did not keep her from 
grasping the revolutionary nature of 
Luxemburg’s views. Both Rosa and the 
1905 Revolution came through loud and 
clear. I suppose I should say hurray for 
dialectics, but being a skeptic, I’d rather 
wait for more chapters. 

Intellectual 
West Europe 

* * * 

What I found so exciting about the 
chapter in the Jan.-Feb. issue is how 
Dunayevskaya makes (Luxemburg so 
alive in her encounter with the new 
objective situation of imperialism and 
with the new revolutionary stage of 
Russia in 1905. But most especially I 
appreciated how Dunayevskaya brings 
out Luxemburg’s encounter with Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution and shows that 
that encounter is by no means a simple 
one, but has its ambiguities, as can be 
seen where Luxemburg ends up with 
her Accumulation of Capital and in her 
position on the National Question. 

Eugene Walker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It was very striking to read of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s multidimensionality last 
month. This had little to do with her 
erudition — knowing all the “facts” — 
but it allowed her to face the turning 
points in her life. Whether it was the 
way Luxemburg totally confronted re- 
visionism (itt 1898) or whether it was 
her relationship to the 1905 Russian 
Revolution (with her theory on the 
“Mass Strike”), her multidimensiopality 
prepared her to face the tremendous 
challenges in her time. It is for us to 
have that multidimensionality when dig- 
ging deep into Marx’s whole new conti- 
nent of thought — to face the challenges 
of our day. 

Diana Lee 
Detroit 

» * * 

i heard Raya Dunayevskaya speak in 
New York on Jan. 27. She took up Rosa 
Luxemburg in order to open the eyes of 
people today, that revolution with no 
philosophy goes nowhere. She showed 
how great Luxemburg was, involved in 
everything. She was a great revolution- 
ary and a great theoretician. But she 
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ID AFTER 1905 REVOLUTION' 

didn’t fully have philosophy, Marx’s 
philosophy. 

That happens today too. If you don’t 
keep the philosophy and the revolution 
together you end up like what we are 
facing in Nicaragua. After all the people 
who died there, what happens now? The 
Sandinistas think the revolution is over. 
They’re telling the people to wait for all 
they promised. It is something like that 
that takes away people’s hope, people 
who would fight for something better, 
as in El Salvador today. Will they fight 
to get only the same thing again, like 
in Culm? That is why it is yery im- 
portant what Raya is saying about Rosa 
Luxemburg. 

Latin American 
New York 

• * • 

It saddened me to see that the graphics 
used to illustrate the first draft chapter, 
“Before and After the 1905 Revolution,” 
of my book-in-progress, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution, did not include a 
picture of Trotsky. I have been a severe 
critic of Trotsky’s theories ever since I 
broke with Trotskyism beginning with 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact at the outbreak 
of World War II — BUT how can that 
possibly change the history of 1905, in 
which he played a most crucial role? 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
Detroit 

Ed. Note: The Political-Philosophic 
Letter by Raya Dunayevskaya on “The 
Two Russian Revolutions and Once Again 
on the Theory of Permanent Revolution” 
will be an appendix to this first chapter. 
It is available from N&L for 75c, postage 
included. 

• 

DISORIENTATION ON THE LEFT 

There are some incredible attitudes 
emerging in the anti-draft movement. 
At our meeting here, the common view 
of some of the anti-nuke people was 
that Russia has no intention of moving 
beyond Afghanistan, but in case they 
do, they are entitled to a warm water 
port like any other power. These people 
are by no means Stalinists, but have 
adopted the liberal mentality of William 
Fulbright — dividing the world into 
spheres of influence for the great pow- 
ers as a way of insuring peace. This 
mentality says that the U.S. has a legiti- 
mate “sphere” of oil supplies, and that 
is what leads to wars. 

Anti-war activist 
Flint, Mich. 

* * * 

The Russian invasion of Afghanistan 
and Carter’s war scares have certainly 
caused some strange new alignments on 
the Left Bank of Paris. Thus front page 
articles have been appearing in Le Monde 
supporting the boycott of the ' Moscow 
Olympics. The ultra-right “new philos- 
opher” Bemard-Henri Levy wrote to 
support the boycott and propose some- 
thing like the 1936 “'Peoples Olympics”, 
held in Barcelona to protest the Olym- 
pics then being held in Hitler’s Berlin. 

At the same time a petition with a 
similar viewpoint was signed by such an 
amalgamation that it included Raymond 
Aron, Simone de Beauvoir, Robert Bres- 
son, Andre Glucksman, Yves Montand, 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone Signoret. 
The news around the world is quite 
sobering, but worst of all to me are these 
Left Bank intellectuals, in their hypoc- 
risy and lade of any historical sense — 
you would think they would know better. 

; 7 ■' . ? i J Student 

New York 


I think it’s bull what some of the 
speakers at a recent anti-draft rally said. 
Many say that the draft is the start of 
all this bloodshed. This country has al- 
ready been involved in plenty of blood- 
shed. Not only that, one prominent 
speaker said that he knows a lot of us 
are fighting for other issues like anti- 
nuke, nuclear disarmament or the ERA; 
but the anti-draft is the most important 
of all. I think it’s more important to 
realize that all these issues go hand in 
hand and result from our political and 
economic system. 

Disgusted youth 
Chicago 

• 

THATCHER'S DEEPEST WISH 

Not only is Thatcher waging war on 
the people of Britain, with attacks on 
the workers and curbs in education and 
health services, but she is more loyal to 
American foreign policy than the most 
die-hard jingoist from the South. She has 
probably got measured for her uniform 
already, since her deepest wish is to be 
a war leader. 

Correspondent 

Scotland 


A DISSENT ON IRAN 

I would like to add a comment on 
your articles on Iran and the Middle 
East. Of all the left-wing tendencies in 
America and elsewhere, yours seems to 
be among the very few, if not the only 
one, which hasn’t been blinded by the 
events in Iran. You managed to retain 
your critical senses in the face of Kho- 
meinism ... 

But even your journal hasn’t avoided 
the pitfalls of the intricacies of the Mid- 
dle East. No plausible explanation has 
been given yet by your writers of how 
millions of people, very many of them 
not just poor ignorant peasants, have 
been swayed and are held captive by 
religious fanaticism, taking them back 
to the dark ages . . . And how is one to 
explain the astonishing and frightening 
revival of Moslem fundamentalism, not 
only in Iran, but in almost the whole of 
the Moslem world? 

Nahum Snch 
Israel 

• 

FREEDOM STRUGGLES: IN SOUTH 

On Feb. 1, a celebration was held in 
“the birthplace of a whirlwind” — Greens- 
boro, N.C. — where 20 years ago four 
Black men from A&T College decided 
to sit-in at the Woolworth’s lunch count- 
er and demand to be served. This year 
the same four men met at the same 
lunch counter for breakfast, remember- 
ing the birth of the movement for “Free- 
dom Now,” as the sit-ins spread to 54 
cities in two short months. 

The next day, 5,000 marched in an 
anti-KKK demonstration organized by a 
wide range of groups from the SCLC to 
the Communist Workers Party, whose 
five members were killed by the KKK 
in November. While many did come 
from all over the country to protest the 
KKK, the four original sit-inners and 
many in the Greensboro community 
evidently had some reservations, and 
did not attend. They said the march was 
“staged” by so many elite groups and 
vanguardists that it left no possibility 
for the free expression of those who did 
want to re-examine their own beginnings, 
not just for the history of 1960, but for 
the 1980s. 

Black activist 
Cleveland j 


, . AND IN PRISON 

A wave of protest, including a prison- 
wide work stoppage and hunger strike 
by prisoners in segregation, swept the 
Marion, HI. Federal Prison in the first 
days of January. It began against cruel- 
ties in the I-unit, the prison’s disciplin- 
ary segregation unit — cruelties that 
included beatings, confiscation of read- 
ing material, and removal of sheets and 
blankets. The prisoners also pointed out 
that some have been sentenced to serve 
up to one year in I-unit, even though the 
legal limit is 60 days. 

The campaign against the notorious 
H-unit and I-unit, control units where 
activist Federal prisoners have been 
transferred, is continuing. For more in- 
formation contact: 

National Committee to Support 
the Marion Brothers 
4556a Oakland 
St Louis, Mo. 63119 
• 

ALGERIAN WOMEN RESTRICTED 

I was appalled to learn that in Algeria 
this summer the right of women to travel 
abroad was taken back by the very gov- 
ernment which had promised women 
this freedom and whose constitution de- 
mands women’s participation in build- 
ing “socialism.” 

Now, travel abroad is permitted only 
for women accompanied by a male fam- 
ily member — with the justification that 
women traveling alone or with other 
women will prostitute themselves to 
make money! 

Women’s Iiberationlst 
Chicago 

• 

TODAY'S LABOR BATTLES 

Despite continuing violence, striking 
members of the United Farm Workers 
Stand firm in their struggle to win back 
the 32 lettuce industry contracts which 
expired Jan. 1, 1979. The farmworkers’ 
main target now is the notorious Bruce 
Church, Inc., growers of Red Coach 
lettuce. 

In the Imperial Valley of California, 
picketing and attempts to win over, the 
strikebreakers persist in the face of ob- 
vious collusion between the growers and 
la Migra. A farm worker now on the 
Detroit boycott staff related that about 
two months ago, sheriffs tailing the car 
of five UFW members did nothing as 
goons from a 75-car caravan off strike- 
breakers attacked the five. When other 
farmworkers emerged from the fields to 
defend the Strikers, the sheriffs arrested 
the victims, including one who nearly 
died from a fractured skuQ because be 
was denied medical attention so long. 

BOYCOTT RED COACH LETTUCE! 

UFW supporter 
Detroit 

* * * 

Aero-Power, Inc., a small windmill 
manufacturer in Berkeley, Cal., is an 
alternative energy firm where the boss- 
worker relationship is anything but alter- 
native. The company president was 
taught in business school that to grow 
you have to squeeze everything out of 
your workers. For the sake of being in 
wind energy, he wanted workers to be 
glad to get between $3.50 and $5.00 an 
hour for work that takes months to 
learn. At the same time he wanted the 
social consciousness that brought people 
to work to disappear at work. 

When the workers contacted the UAW 
and filed for an election, the boss fired 
the whole shop of eight workers. It is 
disappointing that wind power’s expan- 
sion evidently precludes having union 
protection. 

Energy-concerned reader 
Berkeley, California 
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Reason and revolution vs. conformism and technology 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

mong the many serious responses we received to 
aya Dunayevskaya’ s “In Memoriam: Herbert Marcuse”, 
ublished in the Aug.-Sept. 1979 N&L, were several 
uggesting that we reproduce her original review of 
larcuse’s One-Dimensional Man, “Reason and Revolu- 
i on vs. Conformism and Technology”, which appeared 
i the Activist (Fall 1964), a journal published by stu- 
ents at Oberlin, Ohio. Excerpts from that review fol- 
tw. — Ed. 

Professor Marcuse’s new and highly original book, 
ate-Dimensional Man*, is not, as the title might suggest, 
ist one more journalistic work on the alienation of 
lodem man. Again, despite its subtitle, “Studies in the 
leology of Advanced Industrial Society,” Professor 
iarcuse, far from limiting his study to that of ideology, 
ies to go to the root of positivistic one-dimensional phi- 
isophy, in the automated productive process itself. In- 
eed, in his attempt to restore the great power of “nega- 
ve thinking,” and to center attention on the dialectical 
evelopment in the objective world, as well as in the 
eld of thought, Marcuse “subverts” conformism both in 
eing and in thought . . . 

A dualism, however, pervades the book’s three ma- 
>r parts: “One-Dimensional Society,” “One-Dimensional 
hought,” and “The Chance of the Alternatives.” On the 
ae hand, the author is weighted down by full awareness 
lat the transformation of reality cannot be achieved in 
lought; it must be consummated in practice: “In other 
ords, society would be rational and free to the extent 
> which it is organized, sustained, and reproduced by an 
ssentially new historical Subject.” (p. 252) On the other 
and, Professor Marcuse stresses over and over again, 
le totality of the conditions that “militate against the 
mergence of a new Subject.” (p. 252) 

His pessimism is not merely psychological; it is 
jeply rooted in his concept of “technological rational- 
y,” in his attitude that the proletariat has not lived up 
t its historic task, in his questioning, where not reject- 
ig outright Marx’s concept of the proletariat as the 
Subject” that would negate “the advanced industrial 
tciety.” No wonder that Marcuse’s studies were devel- 
Jed outside of the range of workers’ voices opposing 
le one-dimensional condition of automated labor. 

There is one single exception to this pervasive con- 
ition of Professor Marcuse’s book: a workers’ pamphlet, 
fakers Battle Automation by Charles Denby, who hap- 
;ns at the same time to be the editor of News & Let- 
irs, to which Marcuse likewise refers in the Introduc- 


)ne-Dimensional Man by Herbert Marcuse (Boston: 
eacon Press, 1964). 


tion. In referring, however, to the inhuman labor condi- 
tions Denby describes, Professor Marcuse not only stress- 
es that “this form of drudgery is expressive of arrested, 
partial automation” (p. 25), but he leaves out entirely 
the central point of the pamphlet, the division between 
the rank and file and the labor leadership in their atti- 
tudes toward Automation . . . 

It is a question of the voices one hears, the sights 
one sees, the feelings one experiences depending on 
which side of the production line you stand. In the case 
of Marcuse, the failure to hear this powerful opposition- 
al voice at the point of production itself, has led to the 
view that the new forms of control have indeed suc- 
ceeded in containing workers’ revolt, to the point of so 
transforming the antagonistic structure of modern indus- 
trial society that “A comfortable, smooth, reasonable, 
democratic unfreedom prevails ...” (p. 1) without op- 
position. 

TO THIS REVIEWER the brilliance of Marcuse’s 
analysis rests, rather, in the sections dealing with 
thought, literature, and Beat ways of. protest. Listen, 
for example, to this: “The reign of such a one-dimen- 
sional reality does not mean that materialism rules, 
and that the spiritual, metaphysical and bohemian oc- 
cupations are petering out. On the contrary, there 
is a great deal of ‘Worship together this week,’ ‘Why not 
try God,’ Zen, existentialism, and beat ways of life, etc. 
But such modes of protest and transcendence are no 
longer contradictory to the status quo and no longer 
negative. They are rather the ceremonial part of prac- 
tical behaviorism, its harmless negation, and are quickly 
digested by ithe status quo as part of its healthy diet.” 
(p. 14) 

Professor Marcuse further demonstrates that the 
one-dimensional thought which is “systematically pro- 
moted by the makers of politics and their purveyors of 
mass information” is by no means limited to the United 
States, although that is the main focus of his study. 
“This totalitarian logic of accomplished facts has its 
Eastern counterpart,” he writes. “There, freedom is the 
way of life instituted by a communist regime and all 
other transcending modes of freedom are either capital- 
istic, or revisionist, or leftist sectarianism . . .” (p. 14) 

MARCUSE PROCEEDS FROM the “One-Dimen- 
sional Society,” which occupies nearly a half of the 
book, and which already has analyzed the superstruc- 
ture as well as the structure of society, directly to “One- 
Dimensional Thought,” which focuses on modern phil- 
osophy separately. 

We had already been introduced to the emergent 
pattern of one-dimensional thought and behavior: “The 
trend may be related to a development in scientific 
method: operationalism in the physical, behaviorism in 
the social sciences.” (p. 12) Now Marcuse restates his 
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- Black and white — was being threatened by the 
irst for world power of both the U.S. and Russia. 

But I also felt a great pride in the stand she took, 
icause it’s very much a part of the whole history of 
lack people in the U.S. Central to that history is not 
ist what we have been against, but also what we have 
:en for and how we have been most effective in our 
Higgles. 

I firmly believe that Black people understand very 
ell and oppose all imperialist policies. By imperialist 
ilicies, I mean that some power or nation outside of 
iu controls and dictates what you will do. This is the 
nd of life we have been forced to live under white 
> ruination. 

It’s a short step from oppressing minorities in your 
ra country to oppressing entire nations abroad, and 
at is what’s involved in national expansionist policies, 
also leads to war, as it did at the turn of the century 
ith the Spanish-American War and the U.S. invasion 
Cuba and the Philippines. America’s plunge into im- 
rialism was strongly opposed by Blacks, who joined 
th whites in the Anti-Imperialist League, as well as 
rined organizations of their own. 

1 The anti-imperialist movement, however, never gain- 
i the mass dimensions required to effectively challenge 
halt U.S. imperialism. At the same time, racist policies 
ainst U.S. Blacks grew and spread North and South, 
le response to this was the Garvey Movement that 
ose after World War I with millions of Blacks or- 
inizing not so much to return to Africa, but to demon- 
rate their opposition to oppressive discriminatory 
actices. 

The big mass movement came later, however, with 
e collapse of the capitalist system in the depression of 
29, and the rise of the labor movement of the 1930s. 
was this movement that Blacks joined, and once again 
Sting with white labor, again changed the course of 
nericanihi$to£y. f i 

The union movement promised -that every member 


would be a “brother and sister.” That promise failed, and 
as World War IT clouds gathered. Blacks were demand- 
ing freedom at home in response to being forced into 
the army to die abroad. A planned Black march on Wash- 
ington in 1941 was stopped only when President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt signed Executive Order 8802, which was 
supposed to ban discrimination in government defense 
industries. In practice, this too was a lie, and the Black 
reply came loud and clear, in the middle of the war in 
1943, with Black rebellions in both Detroit and Harlem. 

Freedom and equality still were denied Black Amer- 
icans, and* the seething unrest exploded in 1955-56 with 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott. That in turn paved the 
way for the Black mass revolt of the 1960s, which in- 
spired whites to join in our struggle. Once again, the 
face and history of America were transformed by mass 
Black and white actions. 

Today, when war means total nuclear destruction, 
we face a new challenge. Ibis time it is President Carter 
who is drawing U.S. defense boundaries around Afghani- 
stan, Iran and Pakistan. 

Our history has shown that the only way we have 
made gains in our struggles is through mass actions, 
actions that are given direction by our demands for 
freedom, by our philosophy of freedom. This is totally 
opposed to the nuclear insanity threatened by both 
President Carter and Russia. Both must foe fought, and 
defeated, if we are to eliminate destruction and realize 
our goal of freedom for all. 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 

Qrder 26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
& Letters. Price: 50c plus postage. 


critique within the process of the development of phi- 
losophic thought itself from its origins in the dialectics 
of Plato to the science of Whitehead and the absurdities 
of Wittgenstein: “The totalitarian universe of technologi- 
cal rationality is the latest transmutation of the idea of 
Reason . . . the process by which logic becomes the logic 
of domination.” (p. 123) 

As against this, dialectics would reveal the true an- 
tagonistic structure of reality and of thought trying to 
grasp this reality: “If man has learned to see and know 
what really is, he will act in accordance with truth. 
Epistemology is in itself ethics and ethics epistemology 
... To the extent to which the experience of an antagon- 
istic world guides the development of the philosophical 
categories, philosophy moves in a universe which is 
broken in itself (dechirement ontologique) — two- 
dimensional. Appearance and reality, untruth and truth 
(and, as we shall see, unfreedom and freedom) are 
ontological conditions . . . Philosophy originates in di- 
alectics; its universe of discourse responds to the facts 
of an antagonistic reality.” (p. 125> 

Professor Marcuse presumes a goodly amount of 
knowledge on the part of his readers. But it appears to 
this reviewer that this part is especially important to 
the college students daily exposed to (if not brain- 
washed by) the pragmatist, vulgarly empiric, positivistic, 
not to mention the success philosophies of the day. As 
against Wittgenstein’s language games, where ordinary 
language “is really sterilized and anesthetized” (p. 196), 
and as against “pure” science, science without telos, 
Marcuse does appeal to the transcendent view, but from 
first to last, he stresses that his critical theory is “op- 

( Continued on Page 7) 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom, and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American! scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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Also needed, said the President, was a five percent 
increase in an already bloated defense budget, which, 
moreover, left plenty of loopholes for Congress to fur- 
ther increase militarization, not to mention the un- 
leashing of the CIA for covert operations. (See Our 
Life and Times, p. 8.) 

The hypocrisy of pretending that all these 180- 
degree changes do not change anything in Carter’s 
“desire for peace”, that he is still for SALT II, becomes 
even more ludicrous at a time when he not only is 
pressuring NATO (France, especially), to follow him 
in these measures against Russia, but he suddenly is 
turning to Khomeini, trying to convince him that it’s 
Russia, not the U.S., that is the enemy. 

No wonder the Islamic Conference that just con- 
cluded did not stop at condemning Russia’s invasion of 
Afghanistan, but also expressed itself in opposition to 
the U.S. attempt to use that as the excuse for a 
massive military presence in the region. The Middle 
East is capable of defending itself, it stressed, making 
it dear that it will oppose the U.S. using the Middle 
East as the battle-ground for the super-powers to de- 
cide everyone’s fate. 

Simply stated, it told the U.S.: Big Brother, keep 
out! That hasn’t stopped the U.S., as we have seen, 
from continuing -with its military build-up and expan- 
sionism. Already Kenya, Somalia and Oman have prom- 
ised use of their bases. All aimed at freeing Afghani- 
stan from Russian occupation? One way to pierce through 
Carter’s martial air as well as his hypocrisy is to look 
into what happened when Afghanistan tried to free 
itself from its tyrannical ruler, Daud, on, April 27, 1978. 
AFGHANISTAN’S REVOLUTION DEVOURS 
ITSELF 

The coup which brought the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) to power had popular 
support. It established the Democratic Republic of Af- 
ghanistan, confiscated all the royalist lands and hold- 
ings, announced land reforms and the abolition of all 
feudal and pre-feudal relations. 2 The party had won 
power in a single day of fighting because there had 
been great unrest in that poverty-stricken land, directed 
against Daud, cousin of the king he had overthrown 
when he himself came to power in a coup in 1973. The 
unrest came to a boiling point when one of the leaders 
of the PDPA, Khyber, was murdered. 

The funeral had brought out the greatest demon- 
stration ever in Kabul— 15,000. It was distinguished by 
another unheard of event in a country where women 
are sold into marriage: a good number of women were 
mWhing in the funeral procession. Equality of the 
sexes was one of the first announcements from the 
new regime, and the PDPA included a woman in its 
Central Committee, Dr. Anahita Ratebzad, Even the 
West had to acknowledge that Afghanistan was ex- 
periencing a genuine, national revolt. A State Depart- 
ment official said: “We have no evidence of any Soviet 
involvement in the coup.” Which is why Western impe- 
rialism did not at once rush into machinations against it. 

Pakistan, however, which had become a haven for 
all reactionaries 3 fleeing the rulers who had confiscated 
their land-holdings, was at once involved in border 
skirmishes. A more serious threat to Afghanistan was 


2 See "Basic Lines of Revolutionary Duties of the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan," broadcast over Radio Af- 
ghanistan by Taraki on May 9, 1978 and reproduced as a pamph- 
let by the Government Printing Press of the DRA. 


China, adept both in ideological battles and actual guer- 
rilla warfare. The Sino-Soviet Conflict had, indeed, 
found an echo also in, Afghanistan. Instead of having 
its roots among the dominant nationality, the Pashtuns, 
as did the leaders of the PDPA — Taraki, Amin and 
Karmal — China tried to get a following among the 
minorities — Tajiks, Uzbeks, Hasaras, Turkomans, Balu- 
chis. Small as the Maoist group' was, they quickly 
learned to use the word “revisionism” against the 



PDPA. China had no intention of confining their 
struggle to an ideological level, and began not only 
training guerrillas but cooperating with the most reac- 
tionary regime in Pakistan. 

Whether or not Dr. Strangelove Kissinger knew of 
that aspect of the relationship between China and Paki- 
stan long before the successful 1978 coup, there was no 
doubt whatsoever that his 1972 tilting to Pakistan was 
China-inspired. In June 1978 China announced the near- 
completion of the Karakoram Highway, a 500-mile all- 
weather road over the roof of the world, linking Sin- 
kiang Province with Rawalpindi in Pakistan. The fron- 
tiers of no less than five states — Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
China, India and Russia — converge at this point on 
the globe. It is this which was the real purpose of the 
1962 Sino-Indian war. China always has the sub-conti- 
nent of India in its view, as India always has China 
in view. 

At the same time — within a short year — the fratri- 
cidal factionalism within the PDPA (also referred to as 
the Khalq, or Masses, which was the name of its paper) 
saw the revolution devouring . itself. 4 Land reform 
lagged behind; women’s liberation was hardly begun; 
disease and poverty were still rampant And, not too 
far in the background stood Russia, ready with aid and 
arms and wanting, above all, not to see a genuine social 
revolution anywhere. 


I One of those whom the Western media will no doubt ploy up as 
if he were a revolutionary— Sayed Ahmad Gailani— is a former 
landowner and owner of the Peugeot dealership in Kabul and is 
now head of the Afghanistan Islamic and Nationalist Revolutionary 

See^Fred Holliday's "Afghanistan — A Revolution Consumes .Itself" 
in The Notion, 11/17/79, and his more substontialstudy. Revo- 
lution in Afghanistan" in New Left Review, Nov.-Dee. 1978. See 
also "Afghanistan Under the Khalq" by Louis Dupree—author ot 
the 1973 work Afghanistan, considered the standard reference 
work — in Problems of Communism, July-Aug. 1979. Another bock- 
ground report is "Afghanistan: The Imperial Dream by_ Firuz 
Kazemzadeh, in the Feb. 21, 1980 issue of The New York Review 
of Books. 


Dunayevskaya tour: youth seek revolutionary philosophy 


New York, N.Y.— Raya Dunayevskaya drew 
some of her largest and most enthusiastic audi- 
ences ever here in a recently-concluded lecture 
tour on her book-in-progress, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Eevolntion. But it was not only the number 
that stood out, it was the diversity of the crowds. 

Young people, Black, Latino and white, women as 
well as men, all braved Carter’s Cold War atmosphere 
because they wanted to hear and discuss a revolutionary 
Marxist-Humanist presentation. Not since Dunayevskaya’s 
tour just after the publication of her book, Philosophy 
and Revolution, in 1973, has there been such an out- 
pouring of hundreds of new people to hear Marxist- 
Humanist ideas in New York. 

More than 100 people came to her first talk, Jan. 27, 
at the Workmen’s Circle, on “Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution: The Life and Death of Rosa Luxemburg-” 
Hardly any aspect of Rosa Luxemburg’s life and thought 
was left untouched in both the presentation and discus- 
sion — i from her 1899 critique of reformism, to her 
murder by fascist soldiers in 1919; from her breath- 
taking activity in the 1905-06 Russian Revolution which 
culminated theoretically in her brilliant study of The 
Mask "Strike, through her Accumulation of Capital and 
her failure to grasp the revolutionary character of the 


national question; to her relationship both theoretically 
and practically to Lenin and Trotsky. 

At Columbia University on Jan. 30, the large audi- 
ence was composed to a great extent of young students, 
a number of whom had participated in that day’s 600- 
strong anti-draft rally on the campus. Here the topic 
was “On the 75th Anniversary of the First Russian Revo- 
lution, In Fact and in Theory: Lenin. Luxemburg, Trot- 
sky.” Many new points were developed on the spontane- 
ous worker self-activity which underlied that revolution. 

As at the first lecture, the students wanted to relate 
the theoretical and historical issues to the problems at 
hand: How do we raise an independent revolutionary 
banner today? How do we win a new human society in a 
world divided into hostile imperialist camps? What is 
the relationship of women’s liberation to total revolu- 
tion? 

It was their desire to find a theory for the move- 
ment which attracted people to these talks, and which 
made the 1905 Revolution and Luxemburg’s life come 
alive today for a new generation of revolutionaries. Far 
from being “apolitical,” the youth of the 1980s have 
learned some of the lessons of the ’60s and ’70s which 
the Left never did — for example, they oppose Russian 
militarism as easily as U.S. war plans. They are the audi- 
ence for Dunayevskaya’s new book. 

— Kevin A. Barry 


The very first words from Taraki, as he became 
President and Prime Minister, shows how gingerly the 
party was moving on the religious question: “In the 
name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate . . .” 

Both Taraki and one of the Deputy Ministers, 
Amin, were more independent than Karmal, the other 
Deputy Minister, who had totally identified with Russia, 
even at the period when Russia was class-collaborating 
with the Daud regime. Thus, when the PDPA gained 
power, Taraki and Amin managed to send Karmal and 
other such leaders out as ambassadors to foreign coun- 
tries. 

A totally new stage was reached when Taraki, 
after attending the so-called Non-Aligned Conference 
in Havana and becoming Brezhnev’s favorite, suggested 
bringing Karmal back to Afghanistan . That evidently 
signed his death warrant insofar as Amin was con- 
cerned. It was he, after all, who, with the help of dissi- 
dents in the Army and Secret Service, where he had 
many roots, engineered the April 27 coup. He had 
grand illusions about his own power and his ability 
to remain independent, and made it clear, even to 
foreign correspondents 5 , that he had no intentions of 
becoming a mere puppet of Russia. But Russia was 
taking no chances on having another Tito to contend 
with. No sooner had Amin engineered the coup in which 
Taraki lost his life than the Russians invaded Af- 
ghanistan. 

MILITARIZATION NOT ONLY OF THE 
ECONOMY, BUT OF THE MIND 

Russia’s invasion of Afghanistan lit up the sky for 
Carter-Brzezinski who thought this was their grand 
opportunity to worm their way into the good graces 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran. Carter kept sending 
messages to Khomeini that Russia, not the U.S., is the 
main enemy of Islam. Clearly, U.S. imperialism was 
hoping to get more than a foothold in the Gulf region. 

Two years ago — that is, long before Russia’s inva- 
sion of Afghanistan — the Carter Administration em- 
barked on a “study” of a most unholy series of “op- 
tions” of what to do should Iran threaten its imperial 
interests in Oil. It is only now, on Feb. 1, 1980, that 
the 70-page report has been published, played up by 
the New York Times on page one under the chilling 
title: “Study Says Soviet Thrust in Iran Might Require 
U.S. Atom Arms.” 

We; have here a display of not only how to make 
the unthinkable thinkable, but how to spell it out as 
“necessary.”: (1) publish a “study,” though it concerns 
Iran, when the headlined are shouting Carter’s Cold 
War hysteria over Afghanistan; (2) accompany the 
article with a map listing most precisely what could 
become “three key oil-shipping points in the Persiaii 
Gulf — Iran’s Kharg Island, and Saudi Arabia’s Ras 
Tanura and Juayma,” which “would be ‘prime targets 
for Soviet attack in the event of war in the region”: 
(3) turn the discussion into the use of “tactical” nu 
clear weapons. 

The essence of all this talk about nuclear weapons 
is the Pentagon report’s galling assertion that “the 
Iranians will not soon be able to contribute effectivelj 
to their own defense” — so of course Big Brother Cartel 
is ready to be Islam’s “protector.” 

* * * 

As for Russia’s invasion, long, long ago, in th< 
last days of Lenin’s life, he carried on his battli 
against Stalin’s Russian chauvinism in the matter oi 
the Georgians. He came to the defense of the Georgia: 
Communist, Tsertsvadze, who said: “It is true thai 
Marx wanted the union of the proletariat of the whoh 
world, hut he never claimed that all the Russians ough 
to unite at Tiflis.” With a single word changed— Kabu 
instead of Tiflis — we have the exact situation of today 
of any day when a workers’ state gets transformer 
into its opposite, as did Russia into a state-capitalis 
society: 

Carter’s policy does more than Stalin in puttinj 
down national liberation struggles, be it presently ii 
Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, or India. He has spellei 
this out in a way that does not let anyone get awa; 
from his clutches, not only in, foreign lands but a 
home, especially the youth*, whom he intends to dra 
into the Army, and 1 the Blacks, who will continue t 
bear the main brunt of the recessions and now thi 
ever-expanding militarization of the economy. As Vei 
non Jordan of the Urban League put it: “We are th 
boat people without boats.” 

Carter’s drive to war must be stopped before i 
gets s« completely out of hand that a nuclear holoeaus 
is upon, us. 


5 See "fOfd Moscow Fear an Afghan Tito?" in New York Ttmi 
Sunday, Jan. 13, 1980, by the scholar, Selig Harrison, who he 
interviewed Amin in May and August, 1978. 

6 At hi$ press conference on Feb. 13, Carter waxed so enthusiast 
about! all the countries he is willing to "protect" that th< 
stretched from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia — should Tito die. Tl 
only teporter who brought him back to the reality of the he 
and mow was the Black woman reporter from Washington, D.< 
who tasked whether the Black Caucus wasn't correct in say i t 
that the Administration's budget for youth employment was "mi 
leading" since only $3 million of the* hMlipo clOimed^was d 
tually for employment. 
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Will new youth anti-militarism flower into total opposition? 


by Jim Mills 

The immediateness and persistence of youth protests, 
following Carter’s call to marshall all 18- to 21-year-olds 
to fight for U.S. imperialism, proves American youth’s 
profound opposition to the growing militarization of 
their lives. There is hardly any locality where young 
people are not forming anti-draft groups or participating 
in debates and protests against draft registration. (See 
participants’ reports, page 1.) The bourgeois media’s 
vicious attempt to slander those youth, by pointedly 
featuring others who repeat Carter’s war hysterics and 
by portraying 'anti-draft activities as isolated “overreac- 
tions,” cannot hide the undeniable birth of. revolutionary 
new forces. 


Will this new upsurge flower into an anti-militarist 
movement knowing itself as a total opponent to capital- 
ist crises in all their myriad forms, only one of which 
is youth conscription? Already the Left would-be leader- 
ship is avoiding a self-critical view and truncating its 
conception of the human forces in the movement. 

At a time when Russian military repression — not 
only in Afghanistan — is a fact of life, many youth ques- 
tion an anti-draft leadership which chooses to ignore 
that fact. There is an open split between the new youth 
who have suddenly overwhelmed the Left at anti-draft 
rallies, and the “organizers” who will do anything to 
avoid seeing U.S. and Russia as twin militarist powers. 

Further, many of the Leftist anti-draft “organizers” 


"No Nukes, No Draft, No 


// 


(Continued from Page 1) 

rallies of several hundred were held and more are 
planned. 

New York, N.Y. — Several thousand youth attended 
an anti-draft rally in Times Square on Feb. 9, chanting 
“Hell no, we won’t go!” and listening to speeches from 
Left and anti-war groups. 

One thing I noticed immediately was a sharp split 
in the crowd. One group aligned themselves with most 
of the Left, Trotskyist or Stalinist, who incredibly sup- 
port the Russian invasion of Afghanistan as somehow 
“progressive.” Worst here (but only because the most 
explicit) were the so-called “Spartacists” with their 
disgusting banner “Hail the Red Army.” Their very 
name is an insult to the great German revolutionaries, 
Liebknecht and Luxemburg. 

However, this type of mentality was opposed vocif- 
erously by many of the independent young people who 
made up about half the crowd. It was only Marxist- 
Humanists and the anarchists who offered an independ- 
ent anti-war position to these young people. Many were 
attracted to News & Letters precisely by the fact that 
we offer a total revolutionary opposition to war. 

• 

: Chicago, I1L — We participated in a memorial march 

and service on Feb. 9, to revive the memory of those 
'killed and maimed during the Vietnam War, and to 
protest planned reinstatements of draft registration. A 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

posed to all metaphysics by virtue of the rigorously his- 
torical character of the transcendence.” (p. xi) The 
transcendent is not in heaven but on earth; the historic 
is transitory, human, actual as against only the potential 
and inherent. 

It is precisely, however, when Marcuse reaches the 
stage of freedom where he once again questions Marx’s 
concept of the proletariat as the liberating force, and 
where pessimism once again overcomes his view of “The 
Chance of the Alternatives” which forms the last part of 
s his work ... 

TWO ELEMENTS — one from theory, and from 
the objective world — save the critical philosophy that 
Professor Marcuse expounds. One is that the critical 
.theory refuses to abdicate and leave the field “to an 
empirical sociology which, freed from all theoretical 
guidance except a methodological one, succumbs to 
the fallacies of misplaced concreteness . . .” (p. 254) 
If even the philosopher should see only the hopeless, 
Marcuse maintains, he would nevertheless, wish “to 
remain loyal to those who, without hope, have given 
and give their life to the Great Refusal.” (p. 257) 
i The other movement of hope is of much greater im- 
port since it is both objective and subjective and has the 
force to undermine the status quo: “. . . underneath the 
conservative popular basis is the substratum of the out- 
casts, and outsiders, the exploited and persecuted of 
other races and other colors, the unemployed and the 
unemployable . . . their opposition is revolutionary even 
if their consciousness is not. Their opposition hits the 
tsystem from without and is therefore not deflected by 
the system; it is an elementary force which violates the 
rules of the game and, in doing so, reveals it as a rigged 
game.” (pp. 256-57) 

There are those who think that the time for the all- 
dimensional man passed with the Renaissance. There are 
others, like this reviewer, who think his time is first 
coming. And there are the conformists whose total in- 
difference to discussion of anything pluri-dimensional 
is likely to bury One-Dimensional Man without ever 
getting a serious dialogue around it started in the aca- 
demic world. I trust the youth will not let this happen. 
Thereby they will become part of history-in-the-making 
in the realm of thought. f 


coffin draped with an American flag was carried 
through the corporate business and shopping districts 
followed by a procession of 700. 

The march was diverse, with Gray Panthers march- 
ing alongside young women. The women were particu- 
larly angry at Carter’s intention to draft women. Some 
came from as far away as LaPorte, Ind., just to partici- 
pate in the march. All that we spoke to said they would 
refuse to register. 

At the service, the best talk was given by Mary 
Dear, a Gray Panther, whose Chicago chapter issued 
a statement opposing the draft. She said that -as a fem- 
inist she is against the draft for women and men, and 
that while she wants her freedom, “I won’t get my rights 
by going out and killing someone else.” 

• 

Carter’s war hysteria throws light on the realities 
of today’s armed services. Many of the over 150,000 
American women in the “volunteer army” were forced 
to enlist because it is the only job available. 

In January the army was forced to begin hearings 
on sexual harassment at which one woman testified she 
was subjected to worse sexual harassment than when she 
was a go-go dancer. 

Racist practices by officers, like side-tracking Blacks 
out of training programs, fuel the permissive atmosphere 
towards open KKK activity. Black GIs have organized 
against the Klan, very often taking matters into their 
own hands. 

So fearful of the consequences of an enlistees 
organization inside the military are government strate- 
gists, that stiff penalties are in store for any GI (or any 
person helping a GI) for so much as distributing peti- 
tions to a Congressperson on shipboard'. Though the 
military recruiters say it’s “more than a job,” anger 
over working conditions worse than industry — from 
radar microwave radiation to noise hazards — is universal. 

Stop polite war on Blatks! 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The police murder of Blacks 
and Latinos in the Los Angeles area is continuing into 
1980. On Feb. 1, 19-year-old Cedric D. Steward was shot 
down while partially handcuffed. This, the third such 
killing in Los Angeles County within the past three 
weeks, brought the controversy in the Black community 
to a new high. 

The controversy has been raging as well over the 
Garvey shooting of Dec. 29, with eyewitnesses reporting 
how sadistically it had been carried out by county 
sheriffs and L.A. police. It was followed on Jan. 6 
with the brutal slaying of Donald Schlitler, age 26. 
Schlitler, a diabetic, was spotted by a sheriffs deputy 
Walking down a street with a knife, acting in an un- 
usual manner. He was shot three times after he didn’t 
comply with a police warning. The autopsy showed he 
had a high blood sugar count. 

In all the cases the officers have stated that the 
killings were- in self-defense, but witnesses contradict 
these statements. Witnesses said Steward Was beaten 
with ’flashlights and 'batons, then handcuffed on the 
ground, and finally shot in the back of the neck. The 
Sheriff states there was “no serious error” and that 
he cannot, “second guess” the officers’ actions. 

A neighbor of Steward commented, “The police 
sneak down the street with their lights off, then shine 
them on your porch. If they tell you it’s to catch a 
criminal, that’s a lie. They are just here to make 
People afraid.” 

The Los Angeles Police Department and the County 
Sheriff will continue to stand together in all such con- 
troversial shootings against the people they claim to 
“protect and serve.” The loss of life has become a 
common practice through this everyday abuse of human 
life. This state horror is one that is condemning us all, 
but the drive to be free cannot be stopped and will 
end up destroying any state which is built on unfreedom. 

— South Los Angeles community member 


take the lead in claiming that any controversy outside 
of opposing the draft and registration alienates potential 
participants. In a recent debate in Detroit’s Coalition 
Against Registration and the Draft, Trotskyists voted 
down a stand against all forms of militarization. Now there 
is nothing to distinguish that group from MX missile 
proponents such as Ted Kennedy, nor from proponents 
of the class-oriented “poverty conscription” — the so-called / 
all volunteer army, whose enlistees join out of necessity, 
for a job, for training, but not to fulfill the military’s 
true preparations, for fighting and dying. 

The vision of a society free from warfare surely 
is rooted also in the struggle of opponents to the police 
murders and murder cover-ups against Black and Latina 
youth. An anti-militarist movement can find! an expres- 
sion of itself in the groundswell of anger — and full- 
blown rebellion — such as that following the police 
complicity in the racist murder of 15-year-old Henry 
Lee Johnson in ldabel, Okla. in January. 

In 1972, calls for ending the draft stemmed from 
resistance inside the military — the soaring AWOL rates, 
overflowing military prisons, “fragging” deaths of 
racist field officers — as well as young men refusing en 
masse to report to induction centers and local draft 
boards. That revolt the government tried to undercut 
with “free choice” enlistment. But eight years later, as 
a measure of the revolt in the so-called volunteer serv- 
ices, the military strategists’ only thought is to rein- 
state the draft in their search for “reliable” troops. 

Thus, on the eve of the March 22 national anti-draft 
rally in Washington, D.C., the anti-draft movement 
will know itself as a total opponent of draft registration 
only if it also rejects the “volunteer army,” whose 
alienated and rebellious population today acts more like 
workers ready to strike than robot-soldiers ready to 
kill — a phenomenon which makes the military planners 
scramble for the draft button. 

lftiorat^^menl^O-19791 

We mourn the death of Italian revolutionary, 
Onorato Damen, felled by a heart attack at the age of 
85. Active until the day of his death in fighting against 
capitalism’s wars and barbarism and for a truly human, 
socialist society, Damen began the first of his many 
long imprisonments when he was jailed from 1917 to 
1919 for distributing anti-war leaflets, as part of the 
left-wing opposition to war within the Second Interna- 
tional. 

His fierce battle with fascism began as soon as it 
appeared. He was jailed again — now as a member of the 
Third International — from 1926 to 1933, only to be 
expelled from the Communist Party the year he was 
released for his opposition to Stalinism. Rearrested at 
the end of 1935 for activity on behalf of the Spanish 
Civil War, and again at the outbreak of World War II, 
he built his own party, the POI (Partito Communista 
Internazionalista), from inside the*prisons of Italy. 

WITH HIS RELEASE when Mussolini fell, Damen’s 
revolutionary activity against the Communists intensi- 
fied, both theoretically and practically. He had long 
recognized that the first workers’ state had been trans- 
formed into a state-capitalist society. Nothing had 
angered the Resistance more than the class compromisist 
policies of the CP, and the slogan of all who saw that 
World War II was an imperialist war that solved nothing 
quickly became: Neither Moscow nor Washington. 

At the new critical point the world reached in 1958, 
with iDeGaulle’s coming to power and the growth of 
neo-fascism everywhere, Damen attempted to establish 
an International Correspohdence Committee among all 
those who now expanded that slogan to include the 
fight against DeGaulle. It meant opposing not only the 
Stalinists but the Trotskyists who continued to tailend 
Stalinism by making a distinction between Russia and 
the world of private capitalism. 

THE CONFERENCE DAMEN succeeded in calling 
brought together the Italians as well as the Spanish 
revolutionary, Munis; the French as well as the American 
revolutionary, Raya Dunayevskaya; Tony Cliff sent a 
telegram of solidarity. A special section of Damen’s 
theoretical journal, Prometeo, was set aside following 
the Conference, for an ongoing international discussion 
of analysis and theory. 

Nothing, however, better demonstrates Damen’s 
commitment to a genuine concept of “democratic cen- 
tralism” than the serious work he did to help make 
possible an Italian edition of Marxism and Freedom, 
though he disagreed with it, believing that Marx’s 
Humanism was but an “early stage” of Marx’s develop- 
ment. He undertook that task, not only because he 
agreed with the analysis of state-capitalism, but because 
he wanted a multi-dimensional discussion of all questions 
among Marxists. 

His death is a loss for the entire movement. His 
life, and his contribution to both _ theory and practice, 
will continue to enrich it. 




by John Alan book to critique the utter failure of both the American 

The Negroes in America, by Claude McKay: Kenni- radicals — specifically the U.S. Communist Party — and 
kat Press, 90 South Bayles Avenue, Port Washington, the American Black intelligentsia to understand the na- 
N.Y. 11050; 1979, $10.00 ture of the Black mass struggles for liberation. 

In recent years there has been a growing interest in Although McKay attempted to cover the entire 

tie literary career of Claude McKay, a leading Black scope of what it meant to be Black in America in 1922- 

poet and writer of the 1920s Harlem Renaissance. Wayne 23, he always returned to his central theme — the timi- 

Cooper, in the course of researching his 'book The Pas- dity of radicals in the presence of American racism. He 

sion of Claude McKay, discovered that the Slavic section said: “Some white comrades would sooner agree to go 

of the New York Public Library had a disintegrating to the barricades than look squarely at the reality of the 

manuscript of McKay’s monograph, The Negroes in Negro question in America.” And, “In an age of the 

America — in the Russian language. greatest industrial development, the American workers’ 

McKay had written The Negroes In America during movement finds itself at the crossroads. It must choose 

his Russian pilgrimage of 1922-23, at which time he had one of the following two paths: The organization of 

attended the Fourth Congress of the Third International Black workers separately, or together with white work- 

as a visiting delegate. (McKay was permitted to attend ers, or the defeat of both by forces of the bourgeoisie.” 

and to address this Congress after the intercession of He understood and had personally experienced the 

the Japanese member of the Communist International, poison of this racism of white workers. To him, this had 

Sen Katayama). The published Russian edition of The to be openly fought by the American Left, and not swept 

Negroes in America has long been out of print, and under the rug, because the struggle against racism is 

McKay’s original English manuscript was either de- inseparable from the class struggle against capitalism, 

stroyed or lost years ago. The limitations of The Negroes In America are 

When McKay left the United States to attend the partly imposed by McKay’s elitist concept of the role of 

Fourth Congress, his leaving coincided with his resigna- the “Negro Communist,” who has theories “far ahead of 

tion from Hie Liberator where he was co-editor with the masses of his own race,” and partly due to McKay’s 

Mike Gold. The disagreement with Gold revolved around incomplete understanding of the revolutionary and inter- 
file amount of space to be allotted to the “Negro Ques- national quality of the national movements for self- 

tion” in that magazine. determination that were erupting around the world in 

At the Fourth Congress, McKay became a very pop- the 1920s. 
ular figure, and was commissioned to write Hie Negroes The writing of The Negroes In America was a re- 
in America. It is obvious that McKay wrote his book to sponse both to Lenin’s concept of colonial and national 

familiarize Russian readers with Black liberation revolutions, and the fact that these revolutions were 

str$gj$es irl America. But at the same time, he used the happening in Europe, Asia and Africa in the early 1920s. 


While Lenin supported these national struggles, he un 
derstood that they were filled with class contradictions 
and thait the workers and peasants had to combat theii 
religious leaders, landlords and native capitalists who 
of course, would use the struggle against imperialism t< 
strengthen their own positions of exploitation and rule 


“Those interested in the evolution of Hegelian and 
Marxist ideas and their application politically 
will find this a useful essay (PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION). Concerned wth the humanism 
implicit in Marxian, the essay weaves competently 
between theory and practice, shaping the contem- 
porary world. The author’s passionate concern for 
human dignity comes through forcefully.” 
—Alvin Z. Rubinstein, University of Pennsylvania 
from CURRENT HISTORY. March 1976 



PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION: 


From Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

i $8.95 (add 50g postage) 

Order from: News & Letters, 2832 E Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, MI 48211 



HE BREAK WITH KAUTSKY, 1910-1911: From Mass Strike Theory 
to Crisis over Morocco --and Hushed-Up "Woman Question" 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

See pp. 5-8 
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' Human Power is its own end'— Marx 
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American youth challenge draft, racism, poverty jobs 


by Kevin A. Barry 

President Carter’s sudden attempt to rein- 
te the draft and whip up a war hysteria has 
mght thousands of American youth into the 
eets to protest in the weeks since his dramatic 
ite of the Union address on Jan. 23. In its 
ke, the new anti-war movement has forced 
lerica’s leaders to take another look at the 
ilities of life for youth, 1980. It is true that the 
>tests have been largest in the historic centers 
the anti-Vietnam War movement, such as the 
a Francisco Bay Area and New York, but 
at stunned the smiling warmonger in the 
lite House was the unexpected depth and 
•adth of the youth opposition. 

Not even Carter’s flag-waving picture session with 
; Heiden and the Olympic athletes was immune, 
hnpic star Heiden handed Carter a petition from 
ietes opposing his boycott of the Moscow Summer 
ties, and he also indicated their opposition to the 
ft. Carter, the consummate actor and deceiver 
ned by years of Georgia politics (where he once ran 
governor simultaneously as a liberal and as “the 
■rge Wallace candidate”), kept smiling, but didn’t 
iver the young athletes on the points they had raised. 

| National Security Adviser Brzezinski did let his 
(gance and his anger show another day when he 
■med out of the room after student government lead- 
1 gathered at the White House made it clear they 
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Coleman Young 
courts bosses, 
forgets masses 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

hor of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

There is quite a bit of discussion among working 
i>le, and especially among poor Blacks and poor 
Ees, about the question of inflation. People want to 
iv what we are going to do, not if if goes up any 
ler, but how can we continue to exist if it stays 
re it is today. 

No one can convince me that something is not wrong 
i this system. I got two gas bills last month. They 
me owing the gas company $160, and last month 
one of the mildest winter months we’ve ever had 
he entire history of Detroit. I went down to the gas 
pany’s main office, and to my surprise, the place 
full to capacity with people, all for the same thing, 
le gas bills were as high as $250, and all were poor 
working class people. 

There were two older women, SO years old, living 
: senior citizens’ high rise apartment, who wanted to 
ir of any place they could move. They only get $287 
onth and were told that their rent, which is already 
», is going up again next month. They exist just on 
t money they have left That is the life many older 
>le are existing on. 

[There are a few Blacks who have made it, mainly 
[use of the Civil Rights Movement of the ’60s, who 
j their backs completely on those that are faced 
[ this crisis. What Vernon Jordan said seems so 
: Black people are 'boat people without a boat — and, 
ruld add, without a paddle. 

What is somewhat puzzling is the attitude our 
or has towards the Black masses and the poor in 
I crisis. I have heard some people say after going* to 
him about increases in their property taxes, that he 
(Continued oh Page 11) 



30,000 protested Carter’s war drive in Washington, 
March 22. 


opposed the draft and wouldn’t volunteer for an im- 
perialist war either. Although the meeting had been 
called to convince students not to worry about the draft, 
since it was “only” registration, Brzezinski let the cat 
out of the bag by losing his temper when the students 
weren’t exactly eager to volunteer. He snapped that 
that’s why we need registration. 

OPPOSITION ON AND OFF CAMPUS 

But the youth Carter selected for display at the 
White House were only the tip of the iceberg. On the 
campuses demonstrations were followed by mass teach- 
ins as students sought a comprehensive view of the 
situation facing them. For example, at New York’s 
Queens College “Teach-In on the Draft” held Feb. 28, 
topics discussd included “Lessons of the 1960s”, “Wom- 
en and the Draft”, and “Political Responses to the New 
Cold War”. Called at extremely short notiee by the 
Queens College Coalition Against the Draft, the crowd 
of more than 500 students overflowed the small audi- 
torium the organizers had reserved. 


WOMAN AS REASON 


(The following excerpts are from the introduction 
to a new pamphlet published by News and Letters Com- 
mittees, Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution, 
a Farsi translation by Iranian women in the U.S. of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’ s works on women’s liberation, Ed.) 
by Neda 

Over 70 years ago, the 1907 revolution in Iran wit- 
nessed the active participation of all women in struggle 
... Facing the parliament’s president they pulled out 
their pistols from their sleeves and demanded that the 
representatives of parliament abide by the constitution 
and not surrender to foreigners under any circumstances, 
to not abolish the constitution and the parliament . . . 

During the ”78-’79 revolution against the Shah the 
Iranian women once again took to the streets. They 
had long been suppressed under his regime and helped 
to overthrow Mm. 

LATER, THEY BEGAN an entirely new phase in 
protesting the new retrogression that Khomeini was 
trying to impose upon them. On March 8, 1979, Inter- 
national Women’s Day, women’s liberationists took to 
the streets under the banner “In the dawn of freedom 
we have no freedom.” They thereby opened chapter two 
of Iran’s revolution. They did this at the moment when 
the Fedayeen, who had criticized Khomeini earlier, let 
themselves be persuaded by Arafat, Khomeini’s friend, 
tocallofftheir march to Khomeini’s headquarters and' 


Over and over, the turnouts and the spirit air- 
prised the organizers: 

• “No Blood for Oil” was the slogan on many signs 
as 3,506 marched in Eugene, Ore. on March L 

• The nuclear weapons research center, Livermore 
Labs, was the target of protestors at Mniwna Wise. 
'Feb. 29. When the lab sent recruiters to Hie University 

of Wisconsin campus, students marched on the building 
where interviews were being held. 

' # And in Flint, Mich, on March 15, high school 
students, many of them young women, predominated in 
the anti-war crowd that gathered outride the offices of 
U.S. Senator Riegle. 

(As we go to press, 30,000 anti-war protestors con- 
verged on Washington, D.C. March 22, in the first mass 
national demonstration against militarism since the 
Vietnam War era.) 

That the opposition to Carter’s war ay was not 
limited to the campuses alone was dear to al who 
cared to listen. At one low-wage metal pitoli plant, 
a young Black worker spoke for many: *T wouldn't 
fight for this country. Anything I gat, I gat through 
my own effort; the only thing the Army wadi give me 
is a bullet.” 

Concern over such resistance had its repercussions 
even in the Congressional committees wi g —l to im- 
plement the Carter proposals. First a House Armed 
Services subcommittee killed the plan to register women. 
That was followed by a stream of conflicting and often 
embarassing testimony on all registration — male and 
female. A 1979 study by the Congresrionai Budget Of- 
fice predicted that if the draft were brought hack, as 
many as 100,000 draft-eligible youth would fail to reg- 
ister. By mid-March, with legislation bogged down, the 
Carter administration finally began leaking evidence 
about the “unreadiness” of the current so-called “all- 
volunteer army”, admitting that its “comporittoii” was 
a major factor in bringing back the draft. 

‘VOLUNTEER ARMY’— AND REBELLION 

Not only does such a focus on the “all-volunteer 
army” immediately reveal the revolt within its ranks, 
but it demands a closer look at conditions of life and 
labor for all American youth today. 

Today’s U.S. Army is fully 30 percent Black, with 
a large Latino percentage as well. Concentrated heavily 
(Continued on Page 11) 

Women in Iranian revoktion 

instead held a rally at Tehran University . . . Star five 
straight days ithe women continued their marches, and 
not only against Khomeini, but against Prime Minister 
Bazargan ... 

Then in November, 1970, when the women attempted 
to hold the first Women’s Convention, they were forced 
to do so under candle light as the opposition cut off 
their electricity. The women as well fared a competing 
rally by the Fedayeen at the same day and hour they 
wished to start their meeting. Despite the women’s 
demand, the Fedayeen refused to change Hie time of 
their rally ... 

The women . . . demonstrated that their struggles 
for liberation of women and uprooting of Hie male 
chauvinism in Iran would not be subordinated to a 
political party’s stand ... Rather, they wish to benefit 
from the fruit of their revolution — liberation— not only 
because they have sacrificed so much, but because their 
struggle for a new social order envisions totally new 
human relations for men as well as women. 

Because new human relations require a world 
scope, most especially in the Muslim world, I wish to 
turn to other countries and show that even so great a 
writer as Frantz Fanon had not, in his day, dug deeply 
enough into the question of male chauvinism. Our Al- 
gerian sisters’ experience showed how narrow nationalism 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Thousands celebrate International Womens Day from Iran to New Yori 


Three thousand women met in Tehran, Iran, 
in celebration of International Women’s Day, 
March 8. One group, the Anjumeni of the Lib- 
eration of Women, issued a statement on the 
struggle of women since the overthrow of the 
Shah, which was communicated to a women’s 
day celebration of Iranians in the United States. 
Below are excerpts from this statement: 

To commemorate March 8 International Women’s 
Day once again we repeat our unity with you. revolu- 
tionary sisters, in the struggles against oppression and 
exploitation. Today, it is a little more than a year since 
the great revolution of the people of Iran ... We 
Iranian Women participated actively in all the phases 
and layers of the struggle . . . But all of a sudden we 
found that the self-anointed authority had pushed aside 
the leadership of the revolution and had put power 
into its own hands. 

WITH GREAT SPEED it started suppressing the 
most oppressed people of society. And of course it was 
obvious that these were the ones with the highest 
potential and revolutionary activity, that is the op- 
pressed classes. Women and the masses were the two 
sections where the reactionary system triggered its of- 
fenses. 

What happened to us was an incredible oppression 
because it came from the ideas of the new leadership 
which regarded women as an entity within relation- 
ships of 14 centuries ago . . . As against such a view 
and the reactionary acts which emanated from it, the 
awareness of the women in our country and their pro- 
tests grew. ... 

Our hatred is of the institutions which apparently 


WOMAN AS REASON 


want to divide the society into two segments — men 
and women, Muslim and atheist, Fars and Kurds. Be- 
hind all these degrading divisions is hidden the polariza- 
tion of society into oppressor and oppressed. 

OUR HATRED for all of these became more and 
more intensified. And our understanding of the neces- 
sity of the organization and the awareness of women 
increased. Understanding that without an. independent 
and organized movement of women, without their con- 
sciousness, the fundamental struggles to uproot op- 
pression and exploitation, toward men and women is 
not possible. 

Today after a year we can bravely say that the 
starting seed of the organized and conscious movements 
of women is quickly growing and flourishing. Sisters, 
in this year we have learned a lot from the present 
revolutionary situation in our society and our struggles 
against the present dominant situation which has total- 
ly crushed the most basic rights of women. We have 
learned how the struggles for the liberation of women 
are inseparable from the struggles of masses for self- 
determination, the struggles of the whole society for 
democracy and liberation, and the struggles of working 
people for their true rights. 

— Anjumeni Raha Zan 

(Soviet of Liberation of Women) 


(Continued from Page 1) 

does not lead to socialism. This woman who was behind 
the veil, helped pass information, arms, medicine, helped 
prepare surprise attacks, took up grenades and sub- 
machine guns, and climbed the Djabal (mountains). 
She succeeded as Frantz Fanon noted to “crack the 
double oppression of women, social and ’^kual,” during 
the course of revolution. 

BUT ONCE THE REVOLUTION Was over, she wit- 
nessed statements such as “We are all for liberation of 
women, except maybe for our own sisters,” by the men. ; 
A great revolutionary like Fanon, so beautifully explains 
the gradual 1 process of her liberation . . . But seeing 
that the colonizer stressed the issue of the liberation of 
the Algerian woman to try to drive a wedge into the 
liberation struggle against French colonialism, Fanon 
. . . writes, “The much discussed status of the Algerian 
woman, her alleged confinement, her lack of importance, 
her silent existence bordering on quasi absence and the 
‘Muslim Society’ as having made no place for her ... 
The Algerian woman, in imposing such a restriction on 
herself and choosing a form of existence limited in scope, 
was deepening her consciousness of the struggle and 
preparing for combat.” 

Have we not witnessed the end result of such 
limitation, whether self-imposed or imposed by the male- 
dominated, incomplete revolution in the status of Algeria 
today? And, not alone for women, but for aU Algeria. 

Now then, the truth is that for the struggles of 
women’s liberation to materialize, it needs to parallel 
the freedom struggles of all the other oppressed forces 
of society. This liberation is not a “gift” to be handed 
to us by men on the day “'after” a revolution. Rather 
it is a right for which women themselves must struggle 
in the course of revolution. Without such a struggle, it 
is not only the liberation of women which is at stake, I 
it is the liberation of all of society . . . 

A new generation of womeri’s liberationists who 
call themselves Marxist-Humanists is no longer seeking 
the goal of “reaching the men in society.” They see 
that the men under capitalism or the other version of 
it, state-capitalism which calls itself Communism, are 
alienated and far from liberation themselves . . . Rather 
they seek a society which establishes this most funda- 
mental of all relations on a human basis. A society 
which takes full responsibility to assure the full and 
free development of women . . . 

AS AN IRANIAN WOMAN who herself has tasted 
the bitter oppressions of the male-dominated society of 
Iran, once I was in the U.S., I could trace a continuation 
of such a separation between “thinking and doing” within 
the Left organizations here. In my search to resist such 
a division and to find a new and total philosophy of 
liberation ... I finally encountered the News and Letters 
Committees and its founder Raya Dunayevskaya . . . 

The translations . . . are chosen from her lectures 
and short essays with regard to the woman question 
from a genuine Marxist perspective. I hope during this 
tumultuous period of the revolution in Iran, they could 
serve as a guide for ail Iranian brothers and sisters 
who, seel? 'A tr.uly human society for “every man, woman . 
and „qjyld.” „ . „ ■ • 


Detroit, Mich. — Both women and men braved the 
heaviest snowstorm of the season here to participate 
in Women’s Liberation-News and Letters’ very unique 
kind of celebration of International Women’s Day 
(IWD) on March 8. The informal meeting was planned 
to make everyone who attended feel like a participant, 
while never losing sight of the concrete history we were 
celebrating. 

Suzanne Casey, chairwoman of Detroit WL-N&L, 
began with a brief history of IWD, its origins in the 
struggle of American garment workers, and the con- 
tinuing activities of women since that day it was first 
celebrated in 1913. The truly international nature of 
the day came with a telegram of solidarity from French 
women’s liberationists, “des femmes en mouvements.” 

The revolutionary ideas and struggles of women 
then and now were represented in our displays in- 
cluding: our literature, newspapers, magazines and let- 
ters from all over the world; our IWD table with the 
three draft chapters of Raya Dunayevskaya’s book-in- 
progress, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution; our newest pamphlet 
translated by Iranian sisters in California, Woman as 
Reason and as Force of Revolution; and the symbolic 
use of roses to represent the creativeness of the human 
spirit and the continuing desire of women to be total 
human beings, as expressed by women mill workers 
in the 1912 Lawrence, Mass. “Bread and Roses” strike. 

The discussion was most exciting as each person 
expressed something' uniquely individual about IWD, 
women’s liberation and revolution. One man spoke of 
IWD as a “letter to the future”, although its founders 
did not know the profound effect it would have on 
women today, just as our thoughts and actions today 
will touch future generations. 

— Detroit Women’s Liberation-News and Letters 


San Francisco, CaL — Six thousand women and men 
celebrated International Women’s Day at a rally spon- 
sored mainly by NOW at San Francisco’s Civic Center. 

The narrow conservatism of NOW was not allowed 
to prevail. A woman OCAW (Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers) worker made a rousing speech against the 
oil companies, and a woman comic, Robin Tyler, at- 
tacked NOW for having neither lesbians nor minority 


WOMEN AS REASON AND AS 
FORCE OF REVOLUTION 


A Farsi translation of writings on 
women's liberation by Raya- 
Dunayevskaya 
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Appendices: 


"Women's Suffrage 
and Class Struggle" 
by Rosa Luxemburg 


'Thoughts on 
March 8" 
by Ding Ling 


$1.00 (plus 50< postage) 

; Order from News and Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
. W- Room-316, Detroit, MI 48211 , - , > • 
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New York marchers celebrate International. Worn 
Day at one of the sites of its origin — the scene of 
Triangle fire where 146 workers, mostly women, \ 
killed. 


women on their National Committee. 

The wish for a more radical and comprehen 
philosophy of liberation was expressed by many wo: 
who came to our literature table, and was articul; 
most beautifully in the button worn by several wor 
which said, “Feminism is Humanism”. 

There was also a rally, on March 9, at Laney 
lege in Oakland, sponsored by the International "W 
en’s Day Coalition. A variety of women’s, Third Wc 
labor and community organizations were represen 
Guerrilla theater performances and workshops exprei 
both a radical and a concrete recognition of the n< 
of women, and minorities struggling against oppress 

— Marxist-Hunia 


Lima, Peru — For the first time, several Leftist ] 
tical groups united together this year to celeb 
International Women’s Day. While the emphasis 
almost exclusively on class, it was at least a begin: 
of women’s voices. 

The demands on the IWD leaflet included: e 
work and equal pay; child-care centers for wor] 
women; the right to literacy and free education; 
unionization of domestic workers; sanitary, mec 
maternal-child services in the neighborhoods for wor] 
and peasant women; the right to use contraceptives 
the legalization of free abortion; and the freedom 
organization of working women. 

We are members of a feminist group, Alimuper, 
we have just published Toward a Feminist Social 
We are working at deepening our own feminist 
sciousness, and elaborating a feminist theory for 
reality of Third World women. For more informal 
write: ALIMUPER, Apartado 2211, Lima 100, Peru 

— Two Peruvian femii 





Eleanor Bowen, age 22, is the second woman m 
known to have died in an underground U.S. mine, 
was killed March 11, when her head became pin 
between two machines — one of them a continuous m 
reportedly not in operation at the time. Ms. Bo 
had been fighting a sex discrimination suit against 
coal: operator she worked for. Women in U.S. coal m 
have been filing such suits with increasing freque 
as they face harassment along with the horrible cc 
tions. 

In Malaysia, women factory workers, many in 
electronics factories of multinationals such as 1 
and Texas Instruments, have been able to shut d 
factories for days at a time through spontaneous 
breaks of possession by “spirits.” During periods 
intense pressure for high production, a “demon” sc 
times appears to one woman, who becomes: “hysteri< 
The hysteria quickly sweeps the factory and o 
spreads to other plants. (Thanks to MANUSHI, 1 
Delhi) 

* * * 

The UNO Women’s Conference originally plar 
to be held in Iran, is now scheduled for Copenha 
July 14-30. Danish feminists are organizing an alte 
tive conference and trying to raise funds for T 
World women to attend. Contact: Kvindernes-U-1 
sudvalg, Kobmagergade 671, tv, DK — 1150 Copenha 
(From COURAGE, W. Bei 
* * * 

On March 4, Native American members of Wo 
of All Red Nations charged that contaminated drinl 
water is causing cancer, miscarriages and birth 
fects to women on the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
nearby communities. The women said that already 
percent of Indian women have been sterilized and 
is a continuation of the government’s genocidal 
icies. They demanded an immediate investigation 
, delivery, of safe, clean water to the area. 
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preview coming 


Morgantown, W. Va. — The wildcat strike of coal 
miners in northern West Virginia against Consolidation 
Coal Company is a preview of things to come when the 
UMW contract expires next April. 

The strike began on Feb. 18 at Consol’s Four States 
mine in northern West Virginia, when it passed over a 
known militant entitled to a job to pick its own man. 
This is a clear contract provision which Consol has often 
violated — and often with the same strike result. The 
one-day strike, supported by the local union president 
Mike Zemonick and two mine (grievance) committeemen, 
led to the firing of all three by the company. 

Miners in 14 other area mines, some 6,000, came out 
in support of the fired miners. After striking for 12 days, 
and following orders from newly-installed UMW Presi- 
dent Sam Church to return to work and federal court 
threats to fine the local $9,000 a day and $600 a day 
against local union officers, the miners agreed to return 
to work to await an arbitration ruling. 

The arbitrator upheld the firing of the president and 
suspended the two committeemen for 30 days. And that 
was thought to be the end of it — until 2,000 miners 
Spontaneously walked out oh another wildcat strike on 
Monday, March 17 to protest the arbitrator’s derision, 
and again to challenge Consol and the UMW leadership. 

Consolidation Goal Company, now controlled by oil 
interests determined to break the power of the United 

No Knits to production drive 

South Bronx, N.Y. — Hardly a week goes by here 
at Art Steel File Cabinet Co. without a general work 
stoppage occurring on the day-shift, which has many 
workers with years of seniority and experience. A sign 
from this shift appeared in Spanish, this week, in a 
place where all the workers from both shifts could see 
it, which said: “We produce more than is expected 
and everything just goes on. We produce a normal 
amount and all we get are insults from the super- 
visors.” 

The night shift, only seven months old, has many 
younger workers, mostly Black and Latino, with fam- 
ilies. Although general work stoppages have not oc- 
curred, the explosive situation was shown back in Sep- 
tember, when, in response to unexpected lay-offs, the 
workers began to tear up the plant. 

The management’s line from the very beginning 
has been, “to produce extra hard and you won’t have 
to worry about lay-offs.” The night manager, Ken Rob- 
inson, went so far as to say that his middle-name is 
“Production.” The fact that lay-offs did occur, regard- 
less, has not been forgotten. 

A couple of weeks ago, Robinson paraded through 
the entire plant with a sign, stating, “We can do it. 
You will make 415 tonight!”. He was referring to the 
production of cabinets — an almost impossible feat for 
any living human being. In the first weeks, we used 
to respond good naturediy to such actions. This time, 
he was totally ignored. Later that night, a worker asked 
what the limits were to this drive for production. An- 
other worker replied, “The sky is the limit, or we 
are the limit.” 

Although the contract here runs until November, 
1980, you can already feel the beginnings of a great 
confrontation with management in the thoughts and 
activities of the workers. * 

— Art Steel worker 


Mine Workers union and the rank-andJile miners, gave 
notice last year when it pulled out of the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association (BCOA) that it was out to 
break the UMW. Consolidation Coal Company, which 
had been the largest commercial coal producing corpo- 
ration for many years and now ranks second in the 
nation, had always played a leading role in the BCOA. 

When the energy crisis developed and coal loomed 
more important in the future as an energy source, the 
oil interests, which controlled virtually all other energy 
sources, moved to take over all coal reserves. In addi- 
tion to buying up all available coal reserves in the West, 
the oil companies bought controlling interests in existing 
Coal companies, including Consolidation Coal Company. 

In matter of fact, it was the oil companies, not the 
coal operators, who were calling the tunes for the nego- 
tiations with the UMW during the 118-day strike in 
1978 in which the miners lost so much because of then 
UMW President Arnold Miller's total inadequacy to 
represent the miners. 

And the new bureaucracy has no , ability to provide 
the kind of militant leadership the miners demand to 
protect their lives and livelihood. 

The UMW contract expires next April, and the stage 
is being set. This wildcat strike is a part of the feeling 
out process. Consolidation Coal Company, now out of the 
BCOA and powered with billions of dollars from oQ, has 
served notice it will not be bound by any BCOA agree- 
ment, and indeed will negotiate with the UMW on its 
own terms. The rank-and-file miners are giving their 
notice, and are saying to hell with Consol, the courts, 
the government and even the UMW if it is not ready and 
willing to fight for them and what they believe to be 
right 

More lines will he drawn between now and April 
1981 when the UMW contract expires. 

Last story from Uniroyal? 

Detroit, Mich. — This may be the last story from 
Uniroyal, now that everyone is sure the plant is going 
to close. It’s just a matter of when — most think it will 
be before the end of June. At our March 9 union meet- 
ing, Local President Cecil Hogan read the list of all 
the benefits the company wants us to give back. They 
are asking us to give up everything except our under- 
wear, and they may ask for that too, since they said 
“there will be more.” 

They want reduced wages and pension; holidays 
eliminated; no more wash-up time; a six-day work week 
with compulsory overtime; no more S.U.B.; COLA as 
part of an incentive system, and more! At one print. 
Pres. Hogan suggested (without the company’s influ- 
ence), that we pay to use the parking lot. 

Already, the company has been putting added se- 
curity and all sorts of barriers around the building, 
which means they must be worried about the wage 
workers. Right now, we have & two-week layoff from 
March 17-31. Discipline has become so severe, especially 
on absenteeism, that it seems as if they are trying to 
fire as many people as they can. 

This lories like a permanent change all over the 
country — many of us may never see a factory job again 
and may -lose our standard of living for good. But even 
though the plant will soon close, this isn’t the last 
you'll hear from Unirayal workers! 

— Uniroyal e n te r 


, -fw AS? 
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Fleetwood 


Dodge Track 


Detroit, Mich. — Most of the workers are unsatisfied 
with the recent settlement by the International on the 
78s (speed-up grievances). There are three to four more 
workers added to each floor to relieve the work load. 
But this really adds up to nothing. With 150 workers 
left on every floor, there is still too much for each job; 
The only reason we have this “settlement” is because 
the company offered and the union took it. 

There are 3,000 workers producing 52 jobs an hour 
— that means 832 cars are built in one day. Now the 
plant is shutdown for two weeks, but we will face more 
problems when it reopens. 

There are government “inflation-fighting teams” in- 
vestigating the Ford Motor Co. right now. They are 
saying Ford has too much in its contract. What that 
means for the workers at GM is that We have the same 
contract as Ford has. Will we be next on the inflation 
, teams’ hit list? 

—Fleetwood worker 


Warren, Mich.— Around 100 people came to the 
March 9 Local 140 general membership meeting. Many 
were laid-off people who came to hear the latest news 
about their jobs. 

The local’s International service rep Willie Stovall 
talked about recall rights to Dodge Truck for us, but 
didn’t say a word about why so many Chrysler workers 
are out now. No reps in the local or the International 
want to talk about what they’ll do about Chrysler 
pouring its government loan money into Jefferson As- 
sembly to pay $60 million for 100 robots, while we 
gave up $4,000 per worker in the second contract. 

What has anyone heard about what the local will 
do about Dodge Truck raisings production from 25 to 
29 trucks per hour for each final line? Ever since they 
set it at 25 — after second shift was gone — it’s been a 
job-and-a-half for everybody. It was when I got outside 
the local hall that I heard two Compact Building work- 
ers say they couldn’t take their situation much longer, 
that “something is going to break, maybe a revolution!'’ 
‘ ' * * ? 1 ” " > —Laid-off Main Building worker 
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New Chrysler 


Corporations 


new tyranny 


by John Allison 

The new Chrysler Corporation has destroyed forever 
the notion that might is right. Chrysler now and always 
has had its authority in capitalist production relations, 
where the workers are paid the minimum with Chrysler 
getting the maximum of labor power from them. 

That fact has been established and hasn’t changed, 
whether it’s the new or the old Chrysler Corporation. 
The game is the same, and yet the UAW has surrendered 
the workers’ rights to the increased tyranny of manage- 
ment over labor. 

This sacrifice by Chrysler workers had its origins 
in a scheme concocted by Chrysler management, the 
federal government and the UAW. The divine agree- 
ment was: “Save* the workers’ jobs at all cost.” 

However, Chrysler workers were deceived by all 
parties to that agreement. Look a* what has happened — 
Dodge Main is dosed for good, Chrysler Jefferson and 
another plant in Windsor are closed down for change- 
oVer, toe Lynch Road plant is dated for dosing. Some 
of these may re-open, others will not. 

During this episode of Chrysler being saved by the 
government and labor, unemployment has been rising 
like flood waters throughout the country. President Car- 
ter, to show his concern for the working class, was all 
for saving Chrysler. 

Now comes another look at toe workers and Carter. 
He plans to lay off government workers to balance the 
budget, but a lot more than government workers 
will be out of jobs before his budget juggling act is 
through. A part of it is also to dry up money in toe 
capitalist system insofar as toe waking class is con- 
cerned. It all means a depression. 

Will labor be able to rave Chrysler? That’s not the 
real question. The real question is: is there enough 
money in the entire world to satisfy the greed of the 
capitalist class? Their greed is so great, that some 
where, some time, they will destroy us all if they are 
not destroyed. With the circumstances of our troubled 
times, maybe now is the time. 

Harvester workers strike 

Chicago, 111. — Workers at International Harvester 
have been on strike, nationally, since November, 1979. 
The press is saying the issue holding up a settlement is 
whether they can introduce forced overtime to Har- 
vester workers— -14 weeks of it. At Deere and Cater- 
pillar, the union gave up the right to refuse overtime. 

One of the strikers on the picket line, in Mel- 
rose Park, said that Harvester had a provision in the 
previous contract which gave them the right to force 
workers to work a certain amount of overtime, but it 
was sever enforced. He went on to say that, “when the 
present contract ran out in October, the company 
started this mandatory overtime and the union went 
along. That’s when people refused and worked less 
than ever, because we wanted the right to choose. For 
six years, we’ve had voluntary overtime. 

“They’re also trying to take awtay other things, like 
seniority rights. We’re not getting any information 
about the negotiations. No one on the line knows what’s 
going on. I feel something’ isn’t right and that the union 
is pulling something.” 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
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DETROIT: 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Km. 316 

Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90029 

NEW YORK: PO Bex 5463, Grand Central Sta. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn, Rm. 1001 

Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663-0839) 
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BSIEBEB Black unrest heightens as U.S. economy staggers 


Unemployment among Black workers in the U.S. is 
officially reported to be over 12 percent, more than 
double the 6.2 percent national rate. Black youth un- 
employment -is incredibly higher, officially reported to be 
at 28 percent in February, compared with a reported 
14.1 percent unemployment rate for youth as a whole. 

The youth data, however, is -grossly understated ac- 
cording to the New York Times (Feb. 29), which re- 
ported secret government figures showing actual youth 
unemployment to be 19.3 percent, while Black youth 
unemployment hit 38.8 percent. 

Even this, as explosive as these rates are, is only, 
part of the truth. In urban areas such as Detroit, Black 
youth unemployment is reported to be between 60 to 70 
percent. 

ECONOMIC GAP WIDENS 

What these figures reveal is that the economic gap 
between Black and white Americans is greater than it 
was 20 years ago, before the. Black mass revolt which 
erupted in the 1960s to eliminate racial discrimination 
and to create equal opportunities for Black Americans. 

For a brief time, in the late ’60s, the economic gap be- 
tween Blacks and whites narrowed slightly, but all of 
those Black gains have gone down the drain — and more. 

The future looks worse, much worse, for all Ameri- 
can workers and their families who will bear the brunt 
of the weight of the staggering U.S. capitalist economy. 
Meeting in panic sessions when the inflation rate hit 20 
percent last month, followed by the same high incredible 
prime lending rate and mortgage rates climbing not far 
behind. President Carter and administration leaders 
mapped anti-inflation strategy. 1 

The answer to -the problem, they all agreed, was to 

KneiJhn on Trotsky's 

The Social and Political Thought of Leon Trotsky, 
by Baruch Knei-Paz; Oxford University Press, 1978, $27.50 
by Michael Connolly 

In the three months since the previously closed 
portions of the Trotsky Archives at Harvard University 
were opened to researchers — nearly coinciding with the 
100th anniversary of Trotsky’s birth— a stream of books 
and articles has underscored the continuing attraction 
of his life and work. More are certain to follow from 
the new studies. As an analysis of Trotsky as thinker, 
however, none of the recent efforts have approached 
in scholarship, meticulous citation of texts, and inde- 
pendence of view Baruch Knei-Paz’ massive (over 600 
pages) work, The Social and Political Thought of Leon 
Trotsky. 

Prof. Knei-Paz is surely no Trotskyist. Indeed, his 
work is not only highly critical of a portion of Trotsky’s 
legacy, but in tfie course of tracing his voluminous work, 
reveals quite a few of Trotsky’s errors. 

It is dear that for Knei-Paz, the contradictions 
within Trotsky’s thought are central. And it is to them 
that we are led immediately: “Trotsky’s ‘ideas and aims’ 
were ‘betrayed’ not so much by others — as he was prone 
to believe — as by the contradictions of bis own intellect- 
ual preconceptions. In a sense, this study is an attempt 
to trace the 1 origins and evolvement of such contra- 
dictions and, thereby, to throw some light as well on 
the immediate and subsequent character of the Russian 
revolution.” (p. viii) — 

“The originality of Trotsky,” claims Knei-Paz, “lay 
in the fact that he was able to break out of Marx’s 
historical framework as well as out of Marx’s European 
self-centeredness . . . He refused, even if not in a 
fully declared way, to remain locked in Marx’s sup- 
positions . . .” (p. 104) 

Leaving aside for a moment the charge of Marx’s 
supposed “European self -cente redness,” was it Knei-Paz’ 
evaluation of Trotsky’s “originality” as “independence” 
from Marx that encouraged him to relegate Marx’s con- 
cept of permanent revolution to an appearance of exactly 
six pages, which don’t begin until p. 1S4? 

It isn’t that Knei-Paz doesn’t know of Marx’s de- 
velopment of the concept of permanent revolution in 
relation to Russia. He quite correctly refers to the 
Preface to the 1882 Russian edition of the Communist 
Manifesto as Marx’s last expression of permanent revo- 
lution. Yet when he returns to this subject in an Ap- 
pendix on “M^rk on Backwardness and on Russia” a 
thorough misunderstanding of Marx results. The 
“Asiatic made of production” becomes the point at 
issue, as"l£nei-Paj declares that “for Marx, as for Hegel 
before him, the Orient was ‘unhistorical’, or simply 
lacking in history, since its experience was a uniform, 
monotonous repetition of the same thing.” Knei-Paz 
then makes the fantastic assertion: “this clearly negated 
Marx’s very .philosophy of history.” 

Hera Is evidently the proof of Marx’s “European 
self-centeredbess*” Never mind that it was precisely 
this Asiatic society — China — that Marx praised for its 
magnificent Taiping Rebellion at the time when Europe 
was sunk deep into reaction. Never mind that it is this 
Rebellion that Marx brings -into nothing, less than the 


balance the national budget— and proceeded to lop 
off $13 billion from the national budget, the same budget 
put forward by Carter a mere two months ago as the 
“answer” to the economic crisis in America. In addition. 
Carter ordered the Federal Reserve Board to take steps 
to slash consumer borrowing and tighten loan activity by 
financial institutions, primarily banks, which have been 
making loans to business in unprecedented amounts. 
TAKE AWAY HELP FOR POOR PEOPLE 

Programs earmarked for the biggest cuts by Carter 
are those that help the poor and unemployed. Over $1.5 
billion will be cut from federal pension payments to 
workers and from food stamp programs which feed pov- 
erty stricken families of unemployed workers. CETA 
job-training programs, as pitiful as they have -been in 
the face of the massive and still growing unemployment, 
will be cut by $500,000, with another $400,000 slash in 
child care programs. Federal government state revenue 
sharing funds which support critical social services are 
to be cut $1.7 billion, which will wipe out entirely many 
desperately needed social services. Another step is the 
firing of 20,000 federal workers. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul Volcker ad- 
mits that big business will be hurt the least, if at all, by 
the credit tightening moves, but that small business and 
ordinary consumers will be hurt most. Workers and 
their families, who have to borrow to survive from pay 
check to pay check, will be taking it on the chin. 

In the past few months, plant closings and layoffs 
in auto, steel, rubber, mines, and construction industries 
have added a half million to the unemployed army. 
Carter’s latest moves will guarantee adding several mil- 
lions more to the jobless rolls. 

The collapsing economy will take a horrible toll on 

thought: o critique 

concluding section (on 'Fetishism of Commodities) of 
Chapter One of Capital. 1 

The attitude to Marx, not only of Trotsky, but also 
of Lenin, is what interests Knei-Paz here. And it is 
Trotsky’s attitude that is noted approvingly: 

“If one compares the writings of Trotsky, on what- 
ever subject, with those of many other Russian Marxists, 
and not least Lenin, one is immediately struck by one 
obvious difference of approach; while they continuously 
quote Marx . . . Trotsky almost never does so . . . 
Trotsky generally avoided resorting to the authority of 
texts because he grasped Marxism as a tool, not as a 
‘completed system’.” (p. 86-7) 

ANTI-LENINISM’S INFLUENCE 

Over and over, we are shown Trotsky the original, 
independent thinker, one for whom Marx was not to be 
simply “applied” to the Russian conditions, versus Lenin 
who, according to Knei-Paz, had “nothing to do with 
the social theory of Marxism . . . which he merely har- 
nessed to his own theory of the revolutionary party.” 

Here Knei-Paz has revealed the overpowering in- 
fluence of his anti-Leninism. He forgets that the question 
is not whether Lenin supposedly “harnessed” Marx to 
his theory of the party. The question that becomes key 
is the objective situation 1914, which all Marxists, 
Lenin and Trotsky included, faced. World War I had 
broken out, and far from the socialist movement pre- 
venting it, the established leadership of the movement 
is asking German workers to shoot Russians. It is an 
unprecedented moment in socialist history. Yet Knei-Paz 
offers no serious treatment of World War I. Indeed, It 
is hardly covered at alL 

The fact is that when the war breaks out Trotsky 
and Luxemburg and Zetkin begin organizing an anti- 
war movement. Lenin insists that the only Way to stop 
the war is with a social revolution, and he proposes the 
slogan, “Turn the imperialist war into la civil war!” 
None of them will go along, convinced as thdy are that 
(Continued on Page 19) 

1« In the bibliography, Capitol is not listed among Marx's works rele- 
vant to Knei-Paz' thesis. 
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the entire working class, but nobody will be crushed 
more than Black Americans;. Although Black workers 
in union industries have a little seniority protection, the 
“last hired, first fired” condition of Binds, already dear 
at many plants, will become an increasingly harsher 
reaEty. Blade unrest, already at the flash point, threatens 
to explode at any time. 

BLACK LEADERS FIZZLE 

In this atmosphere, the Black Leadership Caucus 
met in Richmond, Va. during February to map Black 
strategy for the 1980s. Detroit’s Blade Mayor Coleman 
Young’s magnificent contribution was to urge support of 
the person primarily responsible for the present eco- 
nomic crisis, President Carter (see “Workers Journal” 
p. 1, and “Black-Red View” p. 12). 

Perhaps the true measure of how modi these so- 
called Black leaders are seen to represent the aspira- 
tions of the Black masses can be shown in the fact that 
not a single presidential candidate attended the Black 
conference — though all had been invited. 

National Urban League Director Vernon Jordan, 
referring to the worsening economic conditions of Blade 
Americans, said, “We’re boat people without boats.” It 
is true that many Blacks in the UjS. are destitute, and 
in that sense might be compared with the Vietnamese 
refugee boat people. 

But it is not true that American Blacks are as trip- 
les as the heat people. We saw to toe 1961s that not 
only was Black beautiful, but more topnrtwtb, that 
Black was revolutionary. 

That is the dimension that will become more evident 
as the economic disaster deepens. It is that revolutionary 
dimension, allied with the white working class, that can 
provide the answers to the crisis threatening to destroy 
the livelihood of everyone in this country. 


Who We Are end What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees; an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevsltajya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freed o m and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American ChiRzatiwi on Trial con- 
cretizes it bn the American scene and shows the 
twoway road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News 6 Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. VoL 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out tiie revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

Hi opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is oar aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth mid those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor ” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. , 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary tones I 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
, Marxist-Human ism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Heather 
Library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 

Order 26-page Guide to the. Collection .from News I 
& Letters. Price: 50* plus postage. .‘.S’ \7 I 
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THE BREAK WITH KAUTSKY, 1910-1911: 

From Mass Strike Theory to Crisis over Morocco- 
and Hushed-Up 'Woman Question' 

by Raya DiiftdyeYskaya 

(A draft chapter from a new work-in-progress, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution.) 



NCE SPONTANEITY HAD TAKEN the form of 
an outright revolution, Luxemburg’s usual sen- 
sitivity to the phenomenon took on the dimen- 


sion of a universal, the method of revolution, 
she had written to Luise Kautsky early in 1906, soon 
r she landed in Poland in Deceniber, 1905: “The 
e general strike alone has ceased to play the role it 
j had. Now nothing but a direct, general fight on the 
et can bring about the decision . . . 

By mid-August, as she was working on The Mass 
ke, The Political Party and the Trade Unions, 2 it was 
r that, far from the pamphlet being restricted to the 
cs in the title, she was, in fact, beginning to question 
just the conservative trade union leadership, but 
relation of Marxist leadership to spontaneity. She 
always been highly responsive to proletarian acts of 
itaneity. What was different this time was that the 
i Revolution had disclosed a totally new relationship 
to Marxist leadership. The most excitingly new 
lomenon was that the so-called backward Russian 
kers proved themselves far in advance of those in 
technologically advanced countries, Germany partic- 
ly. Moreover, the Russian Revolution was not just a 
onal happening. In the impact both in the East and 
he West, it had displayed an elemental force and 
ion of world scope. Luxemburg at once began work- 
out its application to Germany. 

In a word, spontaneity did not mean just instinctive 
pn as against conscious direction. Quite the contrary, 
ntaneity was a driving force, not only of revolution 
of the vanguard leadership, keeping it left. As Lux- 
[urg expressed it in her pamphlet: 

1 

1 “The element of spontaneity, as we have seen, 
[plays a great part in all Russian mass strikes with- 
out exception, be it as a driving force or as a re- 
straining influence . . . In short, in the mass strikes 
in Russia, the element of spontaneity plays such a 
predominant part, not because the Russian prole- 
tariat are ‘uneducated’, but because revolutions do 
not allow anyone to play the schoolmaster with 
[them.” 

In working out the dialectic of the mass strike, 
emburg moved from her characteristic search' for 
t cause” to concentrating, instead, on the interre- 
mship of cause and effect. History had shifted the 
stion of the general strike from its anarchist non- 
;ical “origins” to its genuine political nature. The 
> Revolution actually revealed, Luxemburg main- 
ed, “the historical liquidation of anarchism.” Marxist 
ership of the general strike signified the unity of 
tomics and politics. •, 

She traced through the strikes in Russia from 1896 
905 and concluded: “Throughout the whole of the 
tig of 1905 and into the middle of the summer there 
lented throughout the whole of the immense empire 
minterrupted economic strike of almost the entire 
stariat against capital . . .” Nor was it only a ques- 
of the general strike embracing the entire prole- 
t. For the first time she was impressed even with 
t. she disliked most — the lumpen proletariat. The 
lution irradiated the genius of all people, and the 
lutionary masses in motion, “even knocked at the 
s of the military barracks.” 

Luxemburg proceeded to show the effectiveness of 
strikes: how the fight for an 8-hour day meant its 
lediate institution, even before the outbreak of the 


m letter to Luise Kautsky, Jan. 2, 1906 included in Rom 
MHiburg: Letters to Karl and Luise Kautsky, edited by Luise 
utsky and translated from the German by Louis P. Lochner 
sw York: Robert McBride & Co., 1925). 

lis 1906 pamphlet, Massenstrelk, Parte) und Gewerkschaften, 

included in GeMmmelte Werke, Vol. 2 (Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 
74), pp. 90-170. The pamphlet was first translated into English 
Patrick Lqvin (Detroit: Marxist Educational Society, 1925). For 
«e passages Which Were quoted by Rosa ‘Luxemb’yrg in' Her '1 
icle, .nheory and Practice," 'J-kawe used' ihe translation ■ eV ■ 
vid Wjllff.^ , 


revolution in January, 1905. The oil workers in Baku 
won the 8-hour day in December, 1904; the printing 
workers in Samara in January, 1905; the sugar workers 
1 in Kiev in May, 1905. By the time of the October Days 
and the second general strike, the economic struggle 
formed “a broad background of the revolution from 
which, in ceaseless reciprocal action with the political 
agitation and the external events of the revolution, there 
ever arise, here and there, now isolated explosions and 
now great general actions of the proletariat . . Nat- 
urally, the question of the soldiers’ revolts in Kron- 
stadt, Libau. Vladivostok were Singled out to show the 
breadth and depth of the revolution; “Within a week 
the 8-hour day prevailed in every factory and workshop 
in Petersburg . . .” 

Once one recognizes that this was the essence of 
what Luxemburg considered to be the genius of revolu- 
tion, then it is clear that — with her specific historic 
examples of how many mass strikes, what duration they 
ran, and how- they were transformed from an economic 
to a general political strike which led to “a general pop- 
ular uprising” — she was actually developing a strategy 
of revolution. Moreover, she was developing it not only 
on the basis of Russia, a “backward” country, but also 
with eyes fixed on technologically advanced Germany. 
Clearly, it was no longer a question just of experience, 
much less just a national experience, but a universal 
phenomenon that was so little separated from any na- 
tional boundaries that it eliminated the difference be- 
tween national and international as well as the difference 
between theory and practice. 

In dwelling in detail on the mass strike in October, 
November and December, Luxemburg not only empha- 
sized how “the workers threw themselves with fiery 
zeal into the waves of political freedom,” but stressed 
especially the fact that the proletariat’s intellectual de- 
velopment was boundless: “the most precious, because 
lasting, thing in this rapid ebb and flow of the wave 
is its mental sediment: the intellectual, cultural growth 
of the proletariat.” By the time Luxemburg came to the 
question of organization, of daily political meetings, of 
formation of clubs, she dealt with the question of trade 
unionism as something the new force of workers had 
“immediately taken in hand.” What is especially striking 
about that new force “taking unions in hand” is that it 
was concerned not only with the organized but with the 
unorganized workers. 

Put differently, Luxemburg was against the trade 
union leadership not only because they were conserva- 
tive, but because they were concerned only with organ- 
ized workers, whereas the unorganized workers, she 
showed, were every bit as revolutionary and important. 
And just as she included even the lumpen proletariat 
as likewise affected by the storm of revolution, so she 
drew into the totality and genius of spontaneity every- 
one from the lumpen proletariat to the artist as ( being 
in this great whirlwind of revolution. What, amazingly, 
was not singled out to the point of making it a uni- 
versal was the soviet form of organization. However, 
the whole question of organization— be it the small 
Marxist organization that became a mass organization 
literally overnight, a mass organization, or totally new 
forms of organization like the soviets— had henceforth 
become inseparable from mass activity. 

From 1906 — and all the way until the break with 
Kautsky, 1910-11- — what Luxemburg singled out was 
the general strike — the interrelationship of economic and 
political work which “formed a broad background of 
the revolution .... The point of the historical tracing 
of strikes from 1896 to 1905, and the detailed exami- 
nation of the actual 1905-1906 revolution, led her to 
the conclusion that the mass strike is: 

“The method of motion of the proletarian mass, 

the phenomenal form of the proletarian struggle in 

revolution ... in k word: the economic struggle is 

the transmitter from one political center to an- 
other; the political struggle is the periodic fertili- 
zation of .the .sbil fgc ihe ecoridriuc struggle. Cause 
’ knd .effect ’ here Continually changl ' places ‘ . . 



Rosa Luxemburg and Clara Zetkin walking to the 1910 
Magdeburg Congress of the German Social-Democratic 
Party. 


Finally, the events in Russia show us that the mass 
strike is inseparable from the revolution.” 

Finally, she approached the question of applying 
the lessons of the Russian Revolution to the German 
scene: “A year of revolution has therefore given the 
Russian proletariat that ‘training’ which 30 years of par- 
liamentary and trade union struggles cannot artificially 
give to the German proletariat.” No doubt she did not 
then (1906) know that her climactic ending — that 
“the masses will be the active chorus and the leaders 
only the ‘speaking parts,’ the interpreters of the will 
of the masses”— was actually laying the . ground, not 
alone for her usual fights with the trade union leaders, 
but for one with the established German Social-Demo- 
cratic — that is, Marxist — leadership. But, in fact, this 
was what happened in 1910. And since in that concrete 
period and place we will best see both the ramifications 
of her 1906 general strike thesis, as well as her sensi- 
tivity to the smell of opportunism in the highest levels 
of “orthodox Marxism”, it is to 1910 that we now turn. 

il UNIFIED REVOLUTIONARY THEORY 
-PRACTICE VS. “TWO STRATEGIES” 

L UXEMBURG CONSIDERED THE interaction of 
economic strikes and political demonstrations to 
be a pre-revolutionary situation. 1910 was the year 
she felt it opportune to begin applying to Germany 
the lessons of the General Mass Strike she bad drawn 
from the Russian Revolution. Not only was it a year 
when a new wave of strikes broke out in Germany, but 
on Feb. 4, when the government published the draft of 
the so-called electoral “reform” bin, with its three-class- 
tier voting limitations, there was mobilization of mass 
opposition. Every single Sunday during the months of 
February and March there were massive demonstrations 
for equal suffrage. At the same time, the waves of 
strikes that began the year continued and expanded. 

* t ii i lit i i r . , j »»'•*'<»' i* i i r .*■ .' 7 r »* 
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THE BREAK WITH KADTSKY, 1910-1911: Mass m n. 
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In August, 1903, 8,000 (mostly women) textile workers in Crintnutechau struck for pay raises and a ten-hour day. 
The strike was strengthened by the solidarity of the German and international working class, despite attempts 
to break the strike by state intervention and the decree of limited martial law. Their banner says: “The 22nd 
week of the 10-hour day struggle — remain in solidarity.” 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Carl Schorske shows that no less than 370,000 workers 
were involved in work stoppages that year.3 

In mid-February, Luxemburg had written an analy- 
sis of the current situation in relationship to the prin- 
ciple of the General Mass Strike. She entitled it “What 
Next”** and submitted it to the Party paper, Vorwarts. 
It was returned to her with a note saying that the 
“Executive” had instructed the paper not to carry on 
agitation for the mass strike at present when what was 
most important was the electoral campaign. Luxemburg, 
on the contrary, thought that it was precisely the present 
situation, both on the question of the struggle for 
electoral reform and on the question of strikes, that 
made discussion of the General Mass Strike relevant. 
She resubmitted the article, this time to the theoretical 
organ Neue Zeit, of which, in name, she was deputy 
editor. Where, heretofore, Luxemburg considered the 
prestigious Party School and her theoretical work in it 
to be so important that she allowed nothing to divert 
her from it, this time the priority went to the need for 
agitation. She took two months off from teaching at the 
Party School to go barnstorming throughout Germany. 
Her talks 'both on suffrage and on work stoppages 
naturally included the idea of a General Mass Strike. 
The opposition to Luxemburg that had opened in the 
top echelons of the German SociaLDe moc racy (GSD) 
was revealed in some curious ways. Thus, while all 
the papers in Frankfurt, for example, were reporting 
Luxemburg’s speeches one way, Vorwarts struck out 
one sentence of the report, to wit: “The speaker evoked 
the enthusiastic approval of the participants when she 
advocated propaganda for the mass strike.” Luxemburg, 
meanwhile,' was doing her reporting to Luise Kautsky. 
One letter dated March 15, 1910, described how many 
meetings she addressed, how large they were, and how 
enthusiastically she had been met by the last one which 
had numbered 1,500. 

At the end of the two months’ lecture tour, Luxem- 
burg returned to Berlin. There she found a note from 
Kautsky, as editor of Neue Zeit, that said her article 
was “important” and. “very fine,” but he suggested that 
the paragraph propagandizing for a republic be cut. 
Meanwhile, he was polemicizing against her views. She 
at once saw to it that her article was published in 
Leipriger Volkszeitung. As for the paragraph on the 
question of a republic, she had developed it into a 
separate article, and had that published as well. Which 
didn’t mean that she would let Kautsky off the hook 
for not publishing her article, much less for starting a 


3 Cari^E. Schorske, Sermon Social Democracy 1505-1917 (Harvard, 


polemic against her views without having published 
them. 

Kautsky had opened up the floodgates of a dispute 
with Luxemburg which was to take up no less than 
one-fifth of the space of the most prestigious journal in 
the German Social-Democracy, which in this case meant 
established world Marxism. What it presaged was the 
birth of a new wave of opportunism that soon led to the 
break with Kautsky. Luxemburg was out to expose that 
it was not just the trade union leaders and reformists 
who were opportunists. She whs out to show that op- 
portunism wais eating at the very vitals of the Marxist 
leadership: the German Social-Democracy. 

To this day, even those revolutionaries, who, armed 
with hindsight, do see that the dispute between Luxem- 
burg and Kautsky first exposed the abysmal opportunism 
at the top which was to lead to nothing short of the 
Party’s betrayal, still act as if Luxemburg’s prescient 
stand was ‘^accidental.” The truth is that Luxemburg 
sensed opportunism four years ahead of all others, 
Lenin included. The truth is that long before the 
Party’s outright betrayal at the outbreak of World War 
I, Luxemburg saw in the Social-Democracy’s slavish 
parliamentarianism so great a diversion from the revolu- 
tionary road that she felt compelled not to let go of 
the “tactic” of general strike until all those who opposed 
it were shown to be opportunists. To try to deflate the 
dispute hs if it were a mere “personal matter,” and say 
that it was simply a question that Luxemburg felt "in- 
sulted” at Kautsky’s refusal to publish her article, is to 
blind oneself to just how historic, what a great deter- 
minant for world Marxist development, was Luxemburg’s 
break with Kautsky. 

Luxemburg’s writings in that period demonstrate 
that, far from the “Luxemburg affair” causing the dis- 
turbance in the GSD, it was the objective situation, both 
the actual strikes and the actual struggles for electoral 
reform, that caused the crisis. Her position rightly was: 
why let anyone, even if he were internationally recog- 
nized as the “greatest Marxist,” gild the lily of parlia- 
mentarianism with “heaven-storming theory” when, in 
fact, that theory was nothing but a rationale for oppor- 
tunist actions? 

As was his wont in any debate, Kautsky was trotting 
out a brand new theory. The so-called “strategy of 
attrition” (Ermattungsstrategie) and “strategy of over- 
throw” ( Niederwerf ungsstr&tegie ) , culled from ancient 
Roman history, were now used with a great show of 
erudition — but in a very different form than those “two 
strategies” were introduced first in 1907 in Kautsky’s 
Social Revolution and in 1909 in his Road to Power. 
Now (1910) in his "Theory and Practice” article, said 
Luxemburg, these same theories which had been used in 
favor of the 1905 Revolution, had become “a frightfully 
fundamental revirion” of the 1905 Resolution passed at 
the Jena Congress which recognized the general strike 
as the method of revolution and not only for RussiaA . 


Luxemburg hit back with everything she cm 
entitling her article the same as Rautsky’s.6 First 
quoted from her own pamphlet on the mass strike: 

“So the mass strike shows itself to be no sp 
fically Russian product, arising from absoluti 
but a universal form of proletarian class strug 
resulting from the present stage of capitalist dm 
opment and class relations. From this standpoi 
the three bourgeois revolutions — the great Frei 
revolution, the German March revolution, and 
present Russian one — form an onrunning chain 
development in which the prosperity and the « 
of the bourgeois century are reflected . . . 1 
present revolution realizes, in the special eirei 
Stances of absolutist Russia, the universal results 
international capitalist development; and in this 
seems less a final posterity of the old bourgc 
revolutions than a forerunner of a new series 
proletarian revolutions in the West. Just becaust 
has so inexcusably delayed its bourgeois revoluti 
the most backward tend shows ways and methods 
extended class struggle for the proletariat of G 
many and the most advanced capitalist lands.” 

Then she quoted Kautsky in 1910 portraying h 
“chaotic” the peasant uprisings of 1905 were and h 
“inapplicable” they were to Germany. She contras 
these 1910 statements to what he had written in 19 
holding that it was a reversal of the truth as to hi 
facts and theory. 

Kautsky, she continued, had written in his “Thei 
and Practice” article that he was re-establishing ti 
Marxian dialectics “against the distortion of the dialet 
totality through an over-emphasis on the limited a 
purely political aim.” Luxemburg exposed Kautsi 
claim as follows: 

“The picture of chaotic, ‘amorphous, primiti 
strikes by the Russian workers ... is a bloom: 
fantasy . , . These strikes, from which as bold 
creation as the famous Petersburg Council 
Workers’ Delegates was bom for unified leaders] 
of the entire movement in the giant empire — tin 
Russian strikes and mass strikes were so far fr 
being ‘amorphous and primitive’ that in boldnc 
strength, class solidarity, tenacity, material gai 
progressive aims and organizational results, ti 
could safely be set alongside any ‘western Ed 
pean’ trade union movement.” 

In fact, Luxemburg insisted, the so-called two st 
tegies of “’attrition” and “overthrow” for which Hauti 
was making thlat “crude contrast between' revolutionj 
Russia and parliamentary Western Europe” whs “noth] 
but a rationalization of Kautsky’s refusal to favor] 
mass strike.” ’Furthermore, she continued, spontane 
in the Russian mass strikes was not lacking in 
rational” strike leadership as Kautsky now claimed, 1 
in fact, both as rational leadership and as spomtancc 
strikes, the General Mass Strike in Russia achiev 
more, concretely, for the Russian proletariat, than : 
“plan” of the GSD. 

In her “Theory and Practice” article, she sties 
that the so-called “two strategies”, far from being “! 
torically” justifiable, were a total deviation from 1 
burning questions of the here land now— the 1910 strii 
and demonstrations, as well as the preparations for < 
1912 ©lection. Not only was the real issue whether 
not the GSD should, under the concrete circumStam 
of the dlay, agitate for a General Mass Strike, but w 
Kautsky the whole relationship of theory to pract 
was thereby made very nearly irreconcilable: 

“Heaven-storming theory — and ‘attrition’ 
practice; most revolutionary perspectives in i 
clouds — and Reichstag mandate as sole perspect 
in reality ... It seems that ‘theory’ does not mer 
‘stride forward’ more slowly than ‘practice’: al 
from time to time it also goes tumbling foackwai 
. . . Reichstag elections and mandate — that is Mo 
and the prophets!” 

Finally, with her article, “Attrition or Collision? 
Luxemburg moved in, if not for the kill, certainly 
the denouement of Kautsky’s “history culling”. Supp 
ing, she wrote, that we would see something relev: 
tor our day in those two strategies in ancient Ror 
It still would remain a fact that the way Kautsky tc 

5 It was this Resolution that she used as proof of German pr 
tarian solidarity with the Russian proletariat, in her greetings 
the 1907 Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Pt 
(RSDRP). See Appendix for my translation of the entire spei 

6 Rosa Luxemburg, 'Theory and Practice", Neue Zeit, July 22 
29, 1910, is found in Gesommelte Werfce, Vol. 2, pp. 378-4 
The first English translation of this article by David Wolff 
been published by News £ Letters and can be ordered for 
by writing to 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48211. 

7 Rosa Luxemburg, "Attrition or Collision?" is included in 
seramelte Werfce, Vol. 2, pp, 344-377. A translation of the ; 
tion on Fabius Cunctator is included in the N&L publication 


4 "Was Weifer?" Gesommelte Werke, Vol. 2, pp. 288-299, is vari- 
ously referred to as "What Next?" by Nettl; "What Further?" 
by Schorske; and "The Next Step" by Looker. It was Robert 
Looker who finally published it in English in his Res e Luxemburg: 
Selected MUM Writings (New York: Grove Press, 1974), p. 148. 
To complicate things still further, one of, Karl Kautsky's articles 
in opposition to Luxemburg is called "Was Nun?" ("What Now?") 
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Crisis over Morocco— and Hushed-Up 'Woman Question' 

victory they counted on for the 1912 elections. 

Luxemburg published the “private” letter and her 
own analysts in the Letpadger Volkszetttmg of July 24, 
1911. When more letters and leaflets, each one more 
ambivalent than the one before, continued to flow her 
way, she wrote the sharpest of all critiques, “Unser 
Marokfco-FlugblUtt,” which appeared in the Leipziger 
Volkszeitung of Aug. 26, 1911 — after the executive’s 
manifesto had been published in Vorwarts of Aug. 9, 
1911. What she castigated was the pusillanimity, not to 
mention belatedness of their manifesto for any serious 
struggle against the war-mongering bourgeoisie. Instead 
of a serious Marxist analysis of a burning issue, she 
said, they were getting “Social-Democratic political 
twaddle.” By now the question was more than “an in- 
ternational policy in general, and the Morocco affair in 
particular.” What was imperative for German Marxists 
was an expose as to how the “Morocco affair” was 
related to the “internal development of German mili- 
tarism . . . and Germany’s urge for world power.” She 
concluded: 

“Let us add that in the whole of the leaflet 
there is not one word about the colonized nations, 
not a word about their rights, interests, and suf- 
ferings because of international policy. The leaflet 
several times speaks of ‘England’s splendid colonial 
policy* without mentioning the periodic starvation 
and spread of typhoid in India, extermination of the 
Australian aborigines, and the horse whip on the 
backs of the Egyptian peasants.” 

Whereupon, all the furies descended upon- her for 
“breach of discipline,” for “disloyalty” and “indiscre- 
tion” for having published a letter that had been meant 
only for the eyes of the ISB. 

By the time the 1911 Congress opened in September 
the Executive Committee tried reducing the question 
of what she did, and when she did it, as if it were 
only a question of making public what had been sent 
to her in “private.” Yet so great still was the name of 
the GSD, and so far distant and unrelated to organiza- 
tional growth was the question of imperialism, that the 
leadership did succeed in diverting attention from the 
political analysis to the question of “a breach of disci- 
pline.” 

IV TONE-DEAFNESS 
MALE CHAUVINISM 

I N THE PROCESS OF THE DEBATE on the so-called 
‘breach of discipline,” male chauvinism had raised 
its ugly head, as we will shortly see. That it was 
not only male chauvinism’s ugly head, but that of- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


III “THE MOROCCO INCIDENT’ 

E ver SINCE SHE HAD LANDED in Germany, back 
in 1896, and plunged into the debate against re- 
formism, the question that kept cropping up was 
what we now call the “Third World.” No matter 
what the year, no matter what the place, no matter 
whether it was a question of theory or of practice, her 
hawk’s eye kept following advanced Capitalism’s exten- 
sion into imperialism. As we saiw in the first chapter, 
she bad written to JogicheS in 1899 (and, in fact, it 
was published in the Leipziger Volkszeitung on March 13, 
1899) that a new shift in global politics had been faking 
place ever since 1895, when Japan attacked China. More- 
over it wasn’t only a question of Japan’s imperialist 
intrusion. There was the German imperialist venture, 
the Anglo-Boer war, this U.S. intrusion into Latin 
America. 

And here we were in 1910 and she found no one 
less than Kautsky lauding a “century of Prussian glory” 
as if it wasn’t personified by Wilhelm II’s exhortation 
to the German soliders in that “Hunn campaign”’ to 
emulate their 'ancestors the Hunns and teach the Chinese 
a lesson in “frightfulness.” The Chinese didn’t forget. 
But they remembered it as an anti-imperialist popular 
uprising that broke out in northern China in 1899! 

In 1900, at the very first Congress Luxemburg at- 
tended when she became a German citizen, she had 


8 Rosa Luxemburg, "<Xir Struggle for Power", Gesammelte Werke, 
Vol. 2, pp. 530-541. 

9 Oo Moy 29, 1913, in an article called "Die weltpolitische Lage" 
( The World Political Situation") in Leipziger Volkszeittmg, she 
Ygote: Then came the Hunn campaign in China, to Which 
Wilhelm II sent the soldiers with the slogan: Quarter will not 
be given, prisoners will not be taken. The soldiers were to wreak 
havoc like the Hunns so that for o thousand years no Chinese 
would dare cast squinting, envious eyes on a German." Gesam- 
matte Werke, Vol. 3, p. 212. ’ 


70 years after its initial German publication News & Letters proudly presents 

The first English translation of Rosa Luxemburg’s 

THEOR Y and PRACTICE 


“If one grasps the social and historic conditions 
which lie at the root of the Russian revolution’s 
specific new form of straggle, the mass strike action 
... then it is clear that mass strikes as the form 
of the proletariat’s revolutionary straggle come into 
consideration even more for western Europe than 
in Russia . . .” 

> • it seems to me that what matters is not merely 
to portray revolutionary struggles and their outer 
coarse in theoretical abstraction — that is, in Never- 
Never Land — and to project their general schema: 
it is equally a matter of giving, at the same time, 
those slogans in the practice which will release the 
maxi m u m of the proletariat’s revolutionary energy 
and drive the situation forward the farthest and 
fastest.”" 

Translated by David Wolff 
Includes also: excerpts from Luxemburg’s 

“Attrition or Collision?” 

Price: $2.00 plus 50c postage 

Order from: News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Bhd, 
Room 316, Detroit, MI 48211 



First English Translation 
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Nama and Herero guerrillas resisted German imperialism in German S.W. Africa (1904-07). The center figure 
(seated) is the great Nama guerrilla leader — Jacob Morenga, who was murdered by the Cape Mounties in the 
Kalahari Desert, 1908. 


history, it is fatally false. The great historian, Mommsen, 
has long since shown that the inventor of the theory 
of attrition, Fabius Cunctator, became “famous” for his 
“malsterly inaction” theory since, far from winning any 
battles against Hannibal, he earned such infamy that 
the Romans decided not to suffer any longer from his 
generalship and had him replaced. 

As she had already shown in both her “Theory and 
Practice” and her “Attrition or Collision?” articles, this 
stretching into Roman history — which was supposedly 
more relevant to the 1910 dispute than were her articles 
on -General 'Mass Strike — was not only irrelevant but 
totally false. All it did was to lead Kautsky into glorify- 
ing German history as a “century of Prussian glory.” 
As she pointed out in “Our Struggle for Power”: 

“And now let’s take a look at the wars which 
Germany has fought in the meantime. The first was 
the ‘glorious’ Chinese war, whose slogan ran: Pris- 
oners will not be taken, etc. Then in 1904 came 
the even more glorious Herero war. The Hereros 
are a Negro people who for centuries have clung 
to their native soil, and made it fertile with their 
sweat. Their ‘crime’ lay in this: that they would 
Hot spinelessly surrender themselves to the rapacious 
robber barons of industry, to the white slave owners; 
• that they defended their homeland against foreign 
invaders. In this war as well, German arms richly 
covered themselves with — renown. Herr von Trotha 
issued the well-known general order: every Negro 
found aimed will be shot down — no quarter will be 
given. The men were shot; women and children by 
the hundreds were hunted into the burning desert, 
and the wreath of their parched bones bleaches in 
the murderous Omaheke — a glory garland of German 
arms!” 8 


already projected a need for anti-colOnial action. On 
May 15, 1902, she had an article in the Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung on imperialist maneuvers worldwide, specifically 
Martinique. In 1905, with the first “Morocco incident” 
she at once raised questions of anti-militarism and anti- 
imperialism. 

As we see, prescience of the deep opportunism in 
Karl Kautsky, when all still considered him the authori- 
tative voice of Marxism, was by no means limited to 
the question of the General Mass Strike, much less 
that of the question of suffrage, but was integral to the 
very concept of what is a proletarian revolution. 

No doubt the GSD leadership thought they had 
brought her down to size when the Congress that year 
rejected her resolution “that the fight for suffrage in 
Prussia can be waged to victory only through great 
determined mass action in which all means must be 
employed, including the political general strike if nec- 
essary.” But the 1910 battles with Kautsky and Bebel 
had no sooner ended 1 than it once again became clear 
to her that the question of fighting opportunism was 
not only a matter of domestic policies, but of inter- 
national policy. 

On July 1, 1911, the German gunboat Panther sailed 
into Morocco. The first letters of the International So- 
cialist Bureau that Luxemburg received as a member of 
that Bureau showed that the leadership was a great 
deal more concerned with the electoral battles going 
on in Germany, than with Germany’s imperial act. 
Indeed, not only was no struggle against their govern- 
ment proposed at the moment, and not only was the 
news presented as if peace rather than war was in the 
air, but it was clear that the only thing that worried 
the GSD was that any opposition might harm the electoral 
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any case, in the 1910-11 period, both the authority of 
the GSD in general and Bebel in particular on the 
“Woman Question” was unchallenged everywhere in the 
world at the very time he was co-organizing the cam- 
paign against Luxemburg. It is high time to turn to this 
question now. This is not only because the hushed-up 
phenomenon of the “Woman Question” is totally un- 
acceptable to women liberationists today, but because 
it is only today that Marx’s very different concept of 
women’s liberation is first being grappled with. It is 
no accident that only in our own day — 100 years after 
they were first written — has Marx’s very last research, 
the Ethnological Notebooks, been published. '5 


Karl Leibknecht addressing an anti-war demonstration in 1910. 


(Continued from Page 7) 

imperialism which the German Social-Democracy was 
not up to confronting, as Luxemburg rightly insisted, 
is seen clearest at the meeting of the International So- 
cialist Bureau in Zurich, on Sept. 23, 1911, the week 
following the Congress in Jena. There, with international 
representatives like Lenin present, they withdrew their 
motion to censure Luxemburg; but managed, with the 
support of others, like Plekhanov, to contain the dis- 
cussion over the Morocco crisis. Thus, when Lenin came 
to Luxemburg’s defense, Zinoviev reported, “the thunder 
and lightni n g descended upon him as well. Vladimir 
Ilich appealed to Plekhanov . . . but ... Com. Plek- 
hanov replied that the ear should not grow beyond the 
forehead, that we (Russians) should keep silent; that 
when we had millions, of members as the German 
Social-Democracy had, then we should also be considered. 
But for the time being we were merely ‘poor relations.’ 
After listening to Plekhanov, Vladimir Ilich slammed the 
door and left the meeting.” 1 o 

The (Minutes of the GSD Congress in Jena 11 the 
week (before tell the whole story; it was there where the 
male chauvinism dominated the discussion over what 
they called “the Morocco incident.” 

It isn’t that there wasn’t also some humor in the 
discussion, for as Luxemburg put it: “When the party 
executive asserts something, I would never dare not to 
believe it, for as a faithful party member the old saying 
holds for me: Credo quia absurdum — I believe it pre- 
cisely because it is absurd.” And later she turned to 
Bebel, whom she accused of hearing only with his 
“right ear” (i.e. from the most conservative benches, 
where the Baden delegates sat): “In all my life, I have 
never seen a picture of such pathetic confusion. (Laugh- 
ter. Bebel shouts: Now, now!) This is why I am not 
cross with you for your accusations. I forgive you and 
offer you the fatherly advice (Bebel: The motherly 
advice. Great amusement.): do better in the future.” 

Even when there were hisses for Luxemburg’s 
attitude to Bebel, there was also great applause for her 
anti-militarist stand. Clearly, there was a deep anti-mili- 
tarist and anti-colonialist feeling in the German Social- 
Democracy. As Ledebour (who was no friend of Luxem- 
burg’s) put it, rising ifco her defense: 

“As I prophesied, a trap was set for Rosa 
Luxemburg out of the publication of the letter, 
and they made use of the truly unjustified over-haste 
with which she criticized the leaflet. All that is 
being used to disguise the real heart of the matter. 
Com. Luxemburg has frequently come into conflict 
with me ... we will come into conflict even more 
often . . . (but) the mass demonstrations against 
war and the war-mongers such as have (taken place 
are not the achievement of Muller and the execu- 
tive . . . but of Com. Luxemburg, through her 
critique.” 

It wasn't for lack of awareness about the pervasive 
male chauvinism that Luxemburg acted tone-deaf. But 
so determined was she that nothing should divert from 
the political issues in dispute that she allowed the leaders 
to hush up the matter, though it involved her own 
leadership. It had been her principle always to ignore 
any sign of male chauvinism, not even letting the word 
pass her lips. It isn’t that she wasn’t aware of its exist- 
ence but she held that since it was due to capitalism, 
it could be abolished only with the abolition of capital- 
ism. Just as she had learned to live with an underlying 
anti-Semitism in the Party, 1 2 so she learned to live with 
what in our era has been challenged by name — specific- 

10 Quoted by Olga Hess Gankin and H. H. Fisher in The Bolsheviks 
and the World War (Stanford Univ. Press, 1940), pp. 24-25. 

1 1 The quotes which follow were translated from Protokoll . . . Jena, 
1911 (Berlin: Buchhondlung Vorwarts, 1911). 

12 On the question of anti-Semitism as well as the whole question 
of how the Dreyfus affair affected the GSD in general and Rosa 
Luxemburg in particular, see Daniel Guerin's Introduction to 
Rosa Luxemburg: to Safiqtijme en France (Paris: Editions Pierce, 
Belfond* W 1 ). For ah English translation of Luxemburg's article, • 
"The SofcraW^tJCrisis in Frqnce/' see Hew International, July, 1939. 


ally, male chauvinism. She took no issue with it, though 
it stuck out from all over that the polemics against 
her, now that she disagreed with the core of the orthodox 
leadership, had an extra sharp edge which no male 
opponent had to suffer. Here, for example, is a sample 
of the letters that passed between Bebel and Adler: 1 3 

“ . . . the poisonous bitch will yet do a lot of 
damage, all the more because she is as clever as a 
monkey (blitzgescheit) while on the other hand her 
sense of responsibility is totally lacking and her 
only motive is an almost perverse desire for self- 
justification ...” (Victor Adler to August Bebel, 
Aug. 5, 1910.) 

"... with all the wretched female’s squirts of 
poison I wouldn’t have the party without her.” 
(Bebel’s reply to Adler, Aug. 16, 1910.) 

Male chauvinism was far from being just a creep- 
ing phenomenon in the established revolutionary social- 
ist movement. Much less was it characteristic only of 
some rank j and-file members. In a well-documented the- 
sis, “Clara Zetkin: A Left-wing Socialist and Feminist in 
Wilhelmian Germany,” 1 ■* we see that, on the very same 
day that Bebel wrote the above letter to Adler (Aug. 16, 
1910), he wrote to Karl Kautsky: 

“It is an odd thing about women. If their par- 
tialities or passions or vanities come anywhere into 
question and are not given consideration, or, let 
alone, are injured, then even the most intelligent of 
them flies off the handle and becomes hostile to the 
point of absurdity. Love and hate lie side by side, a 
regulating reason does not exist.” 

The virulent male chauvinism permeated the whole 
party including both August Bebel, the author of Woman 
and Socialism, who had created a myth about himself as 
a veritable feminist, and Karl Kautsky, the main the- 
oretician of the whole International. Thus, after Luxem- 
burg’s break with him in 1911, when Zetkin also sup- 
ported Luxemburg’s position, and as they faced an ap- 
proaching Party Congress in 1913, Kautsky warned 
Bebel: “the two females and their followers are planning 
an attack on all central positrons.” None of this changed 
the standing of that fundamental text of the socialist 
women’s movement, Woman and Socialism, which had 
gone through innumerable editions. 

The myth very nearly continues to this day, and in 

13 Peter Nettl, Rose Luxemburg, 2 vols. (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1966), p. 432. 

14 Karen Honeycutt, Doctoral Thesis for Columbia University, 1975. 


It is therefore only now that we can see that it 
wasn’t only that the “young Marx” in 1844 raised the 
Man/Woman relationship as a most important pivot in 
that new continent of thought he was discovering — a 
“new Humanism” — but that the mature Marx in the 
very last years of his life, 1880-1883, was engaged in 
the latest research in ethnology as well as in answering 
the sharpest question raised on the concrete scene of 
Russia and on the concrete relationship between the 
“West” and the “East”, that is between the technolog- 
ically advanced and the most backward countries. That 
this is also the most relevant question of our day is 
clear from both the emergence of the Third World and 
the new questions of world revolution. 

The relationship of theory to revolution was a pre- 
occupation of Luxemburg long before the debate lead- 
ing to the break with Kautsky. Just as both in 1908 at 
the Nuremberg Congress where she identified oppor- 
tunism with hostility to theory as she spoke on the 
need for the Party School to continue, and in 1910 she 
related opportunism both to inaction and lack of revo- 
lutionary theory, so in 1911, there was no doubt what- 
ever that Luxemburg considered theory the lifeblood 
of the movement in general and the leadership in par- 
ticular, but held that the established leadership was 
quite anemic on the question. She decided that the 
new crisis caused by the phenomenon of. imperialsm 
had to be probed further, much further. 

Here is what she wrote to Konstantin Zetkin in 
November, 1911: “I want to find the cause of imperial- 
ism. I am following up the economic aspects of this 
concept ... it will be a strictly scientific explanation 
of imperialism and its contradiction.” 

Her characteristic confidence in the masses and 
their spontaneity bad, as we saw, so deepened with her 
experience in, the 1905 Revolution that she considered 
leaders simply to be the ones who had “the speaking 
parts”. Since “any mass action once unleashed, must 
move forward”, the masses will also succeed in pushing 
the lackadaisical leadership forward. And what in the 
years 1910-11 did the leadership’s role turn out to be? 
We aren’t given, the answer. Only one thing is clear 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, and that is that the 
break with Kautsky and Bebel was irrevocable, though 
there was no organizational break; the unity of the 
party remained to her unchangeable. But she kept her 
distance from the leaders who practiced leadership as 
if they were government rulers, though they did not 
have state power. 

15 For a full analysis, see draft chapter published in Jan.-Feb. 1979, 
News & Letten. ^ 


Two Major Works of Raya Dimayevskaya 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM Today 

I “The German Social Democracy was indeed the most elaborately organized 

‘ tt iiffT n utf sociaUst movement the world had ever seen ... They began to believe that their 
! organized strength, in and of itself, would make capitalistic war impossible . .. . 

blissing from their picture of organized capitalism and no “great wars” was the 
asJiajfe dialectic of the “minor incidents,” from the imperialistic carving up of Africa to 
(1® the Balkan cauldron.” — from Ch. 9, “The Second International, 1889 to 1914.” 

. ! PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION: 

I t Erom Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mao 

| l “The uniqueness of today’s Women’s Liberation movement is that it dares to 

I 1 | challenge what is, including the male chauvinism not only under capitalism but 

\ opF gSf 1 i within the revolutionary movement itself.” — from Ch. 9, “New Passions and New 

\ v || Forces” 


Marxism and Freedom, $6; Philosophy and Revolution, $8.95; add 50c postage. 
, . , Orcjei; .firpnj; News & Letters, , 2832 , J2, Grand Blvd-, Detroit, MI 48211 
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CARTER'S WAR DRIVE— AND ITS OPPOSITION 


It was very helpful to read your 
article on “Carter’s Drive to War,” espe- 
cially the part about Afghanistan. I 
think very few people know about the 
history of the revolution in that country, 
only what they read in the newspapers. 
So when I went to a meeting on Afghan- 
istan, and there was a journalist speak- 
ing who had been “behind the lines” 
over there, it didn’t surprise me to hear 
him building up Sayed Ahmad Gailani 
as a great hero. I had already learned 
in N&L that he was the owner of the 
Peugeot dealership in Kabul! 

Anti-war activist 
New Jersey 

* * * 

From Britain I want to say that I feel 
solidarity with you, who face the spectre 
of “anti-communism” perhaps rising 
again internally in the U.S.A. Here the 
Labour Party Left wing, although no al- 
ternative to capitalism, (in the sense 
that it preaches true state-capitalism ) 
needs to have cover from the Left, and 
thus has been quite effective in stopping 
the MeCarthyism inside the Labour 
Party. What if anything is being done 
to stop a new MeCarthyism in the UJSA.? 

Reader 

Wales 

* * * 

I was astounded at an anti-draft meet- 
ing recently When the national secretary 
for C.A.R.D. (Coalition Against Regis- 
tration and the Draft) proceeded to 
relate the history of the anti-draft 
movement in this country. He began the 
history of the anti-draft movement with 
the 1863 New York anti-conscription 
riots which consisted of anti-Black lynch 
mobs who cheered Jefferson Davis while 
thousands of Blacks were beaten, burned 
and driven from their homes. 

For socialists to equate the American 
Civil War,- which Marx considered a 
revolutionary upheaval that remains un- 
finished, with the situation that the 
anti-draft / anti-imperialist movements 
face today, is to understand neither the 
nature of imperialism nor" the forces 
gathering along the lines of the anti- 
war movement for- the American revo- 
lution-to-be. ' 

Lon Turner 
Detroit 

* « * 

The Queens College anti-draft coali- 
tion voted at its very first meeting not 
to discuss why each person there was 
against the draft. But the objective sit- 
uation has its magnetic pull, and by the 
third meeting a whole debate broke 
out when the group was to vote on the 
wording of a petition — whether to be 
specific as to what they are against, or 
narrow it all to just being anti-draft. 
The group voted on narrowing, but ten 
minutes later voted again and decided 
that they must include positions on anti- 
Iwar and militarization of the economy. 


A NOTE ON 
OUR NEW LOGO 

Regular readers of News & Let- 
ters will have noticed that we are 
trying out a new logo on page 1 
of this special issue. With it, we 
continue a period of discussion 
and experimentation on the make- 
up of our paper — the voice of 
Marxist-Humanism. We invite not 
only your comments, but drawings 
and sketches of your own ideas 
as -well. , V '.V ..v 


What all of this reminded me of is 
the 1907 London Congress of the RSDLP, 
discussed by Raya Dunayevskaya in 
“Before and After the. 1905 Revolution,” 
where Lenin and Luxemburg wanted to 
talk about the nature of the ongoing 
revolution, and no others wanted to. 
And yet when it came right down to it, 
all were compelled to speak on the 
subject. I sure can understand the chap- 
ter better now that we are actually 
involved in a situation which in certain 
ways resembles that 1907 meeting. 

Bonnie Mullaney 
New York 


ROSA LUXEMBURG: 

AN ONGOING DISCUSSION 

It was with much interest that I 
read Raya Dunayevskaya’s chapter on 
Rosa Luxemburg in the Jan-Feb issue 
of your paper. In spite of her incorrect 
analysis in Accumulation of Capital, I 
consider her to be the only real Marxist 
theoretician of the first decade of the 
’ twentieth century. There was much that 
was new to me, in particular Rosa and 
the "woman question.” I think her con- 
ception of organization and class con- 
sciousness is most important for today 
as a good antidote to vanguardist sub- 
stitutionism. 

One criticism. In attacking Bernstein, 
Rosa was not really attacking the prob- 
lem. Bernstein’s revisionism flowed na- 
turally from the nature of the SPD. The 
Erfurt Program which she defended was 
not a Marxist document, and neither 
was its author, Karl Kautsky. There was 
no “golden age” of Marxism ift the SPD, 
which was always rather more Lasalleair 
than Marxist. I do not know why social- 
ists persist in maintaining the myth that 
the German Social Democracy was a 
Marxist party . . . 

New reader 
British Columbia 
. * * * 

As an Iranian woman I saw great 
relevance in Dunayevskaya’s study of 
the 1905 revolution for the 1980s. During 
the 1979 Iranian revolution, the so-called 
Marxist Left, far from being an intel- 
lectual arm to help the proletariat, gave 
support — critical and non-critical — 
to the clergy. All of this permitted the 
clergy's transformation into a strong, 
reactionary party. But contrast that to 
what Lenin said after the 1905 revolu- 
tion, that “practice does not erase dif- 
ferences, . but enlivens them.” «■'- 

Iranian woman 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I found much direction in the way 
Raya Dunayevskaya traced the relation- 
ship of Rosa Luxemburg to Leo Jogiches 
in Chapter One of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution. You see their re- 
lationship as a more important measur- 
ing rod than ever before. Uqder the 
pull of Luxemburg’s encounter with the 
objective situation, with masses in, mo- 
tion, with Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion, she developed a new attitude to- 
wards her former leader, Jogiches. 

It shows that the relationship of man 
to woman is measured not by attitudes 
to the “woman question,” or man/woman 
in isolation, but by attitudes to revolu- 
tion in which women, women as revolu- 
tionaries, women as theoreticians, play 
a central ride. This is so bedatise social' 
revolution mid the, process revolution- 


aries engage in to achieve it, entails so 
total an uprooting that all relations are 
transcended and recreated on new 
grounds. 

Eugene Walker 
Los Angeles 


THE USES OF OIL 

Carter’s latest proposal to drive up 
the price of gas about 10c with a new 
tax is getting a lot of opposition, as well 
it should. But really, can’t the news 
media see that the decontrol passed last 
year is already a tax on working people 
10 times bigger? Last night I paid $138 
a gallon for no-lead gas. Where will it 
stop? 

x Working woman 
St. Louis, Mo. 

* * .* 

We had an unusual demonstration 
here in Chicago. It was consumer groups 
and striking Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers (OCAW) members rallying in 
front of the Standard Oil building. One 
of the banners really struck me as catch- 
ing the essence of the present situation. 
It read: “The Oil Sham Crisis. OCAW 
Held Hostage. Day 4752.” 

Reader 

Chicago 


PETR UHL IN SOLITARY 

All readers of N&L should know that 
Petr Uhl, the Czechoslovak human rights 
fighter and revolutionary socialist, who 
was sentenced to five years in prison in 
Oetbber, 1979, has now been confined 
to solitary in the maximum security 
Mirov prison. Uhl was sentenced along 
with Vaclav Benda, Otta Bednarova and 
Jiri Dienstbier simply for being a mem- 
ber of the “Committee for the Defense 
of Unjustly Persecuted Persons” 
(VONS). His present condition is un- 
known. Letters of solidarity can foe sent 
to him by writing: Petr Uhl 8-10-1941/ 
PS 1/7, 789 53 NVS MS, Mirov, Czecho- 
slovakia.. 

Supporter of Czechoslovak freedom 
Frankfurt, W. Germany 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONALISM 

“Merci beaucoup” for the beautiful 
International Women’s Day issue of Des 
Femmes en mouvements hebdo. You 
don’t have to read French to appreciate 
the many messages of solidarity from 
women’s groups all over the world — 
including one from Women’s Liberation 
News & Letters— in their own languages 
as well as French, and the many beauti- 
ful photographs of women in freedom 
movements the world over. To subscribe, 
write: Des Femmes en mouvements 
hebdo, 70, rue des Saints-Peres, 75007 
Paris, France. 

Women’s Liberation, News & Letters 

Detroit 


BftTISH STEEL STRIKE 

There have been some setbacks in the 
current British labor struggles. While 
the British Steel Corporation workers 
are still holding out strongly after 10 
weeks on strike, a back-to-work move- 
ment has arisen among workers at pri- 
vate steel plants (who had walked out 
in support of those in the nationalized 
sector). And although on some days, 
mats picketing has closed down private 
plants like Hadfield’s in Sheffield — ' 

» * » * ** * ♦ *< » 4 « » » *4 * m 


sending the daily press into fits of hys- 
teria, with headlines like “Anarchy Has 
Won!” — as soon as the pickets moved 
elsewhere the workers came back and 
the plant reopened. 

One bright note has been the recep- 
tion accorded Sir Keith Joseph, Secre- 
tary for Industry, and a Milton Friedman 
disciple, by striking workers in South 
Wales. When he suggested that the rea- 
son for high unemployment' was immi- 
gration (surprise), he was shouted down 
and pelted with eggs and tomatoes. The 
fight is definitely npt over. 

Dick Abernethy 
England 

• 

ECOLOGY ACTIONS 

I thought you might like to hear how 
Indonesian fanners in West Java staged 
an instant rectification of an environ- 
mental problem in a country ruled by 
a very repressive regime. Drawn by the 
sound of drums, they converged on a 
factory which for three years had been 
destroying their fields and drinking 
water with its toxic wastes. The factory. 
United Chemical Industries, owned by 
the Indonesian government, was burbled 
to the ground. 

i Observer 

Chicago 

* * * 

I loved the Readers’ View last issue 
on labor trouble at the “alternative en- 
ergy” windmill factory in Berkeley. You 
could really see that in this society the 
greatest energy doesn’t come from either 
conventional or alternate “energy 
sources,” but from workers. 

Chrysler worker 
Detroit 


'RENAISSANCE MAN'? 

The reference in the conclusion of 
Dunayevskaya’s critique of Marcuse’s 
One-Dimension Man (N&L, March, 1980) 
to the “Renaissance' Man” intrigued me 
quite a bit. I agree with her that the 
time of the truly well-rounded person 
is still to come, that it was not lost with 
Leonardo da Vinci. The quest for human 
individuality that links up with all the 
rest of the world’s individuals is to me 
a subject that needs more treatment in 
N&L. 

Teacher 
New York 


POST-OLYMPIC PRISON 

Now that the hoopla over the Winter 
Olympics is over, I think people should 
know about the movement to stop the 
government from turning the Olympic 
athletes’ housing into a medium-security 
prison for 500 youth. Their protests at 
the Games were joined by Mohawk In- 
dians from upstate New York, demand- 
ing that their sovereign rights be re- 
spected by the state. Many of the youth 
prisoners who would end-up at Lake 
Placid’s new prison would be Native 
Americans. 

- It makes me furious to think that 
under capitalism “the development of 
human power which is its own end” is 
only “funded” when it can be turned 
into its opposite’ — the complete waste 
of human potential that a prison per- 
petuates. Is that why the Olympics were 
held? I thought it was supposed to have 
something to do to the development of 

beauty, and grace, . 

Susan Van Gehier 

V.7 V.V; V Detroit . 
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Baruch Knei-Paz m TriMn thought 


a critique 


(Continued from Page 4) 

the broad unity of the movement be maintained. Here 
Trotsky writes his Zimmerwald Thesis, in which he 
even opposes naming Karl Liebknecht as a symbol of 
the anti-war movement, contending that this would 
be “a personification,” making it more difficult to get 
universal support. 

Throughout those critical years 1915-17, under the 
impact of the greatest crisis since the 1905 Revolution, 
one would think that Trotsky's theory of .permanent rev- 
olution wouid develop new life. The fact is there is no 
indication from Trotsky’s writings in that period that it 
was anywhere in the forefront of his thinking. 

FROM WORLD WAR I TO 1917 

For'Lemn those three years were far different. And 


even if one wished, as Knei-Paz does, to dismiss Lenin’s 
1914-15 study of Hegel’s Science of Logic as “jottings” 
(p.476), that break with his own philosophic past led 
directly to the writing of Imperialism, to his position on 
national self-determination, and to State and Revolution 
(which is, by the Way, full of extracts from Marx’s 
writings). Most of all, Lenin’s break in 1914-15 was the 
ground for his April Theses, putting an end to the 
“bourgeois democratic revolution” and raising instead 
the platform of “All power to the Soviets.” 

Here, exactly here, is when Trotsky returns to 
Russia, still arguing with Lenin, And then, when the 
counter-revolution is attacking the Bolsheviks, Trotsky 
courageously joins the party. Bat who joined whom? 
Trotsky would later be convinced that it was Lenin who 


I Erich Fromm, Socialist Humanist | 

The March 18, 1980 press wires carried the sad influenced them all on the “integration” of Psycho- 


news of Erich Fromm’s death. Although this was but 5 
days short of his 80th birthday, and he had been ill 
for several years, Fromm was both intellectually and 
emotionally so alert and active that he was at work 
on a new book. In praising him only as a “famous 
psychoanalyst,” the press, by no accident at all, failed 
to mention that he was a Socialist Humanist. Moreover, 
in writing Marx’s Concept of Man (which succeeded in 
introducing Marx’s Humanist essays to a wide American 
public), in editing the first international symposium on 
Socialist Humanism, he did so, not as an academician, 
but as an activist. In inviting me to participate in that 
dialogue between East and "West as well as North and 
South, he stressed that “it took quite a bit of courage 
on their (East European) part to write something for 
this volume, for no matter how diplomatic the language, 
they were open attacks on the Soviet Union.” 

Erich Fromm was an original. In attempting to 
fuse Marx and Freud, it wasn’t so muchitbe audacious- 
ness of such a move in the 1920s that needs to be 
stressed, but the fact that even when he was a most 
orthodox Freudian, it was social psychology that inter- 
ested him; his use of psychoanalytic mechanisms were 
as a sort of mediating concept between the individual 
and the social. In any case, as he moved away from 
orthodox Freudianism to elaborate his own version, it 
was clear that he was breaking not only with Freud 
but with the famous Frankfurt School and its ‘^Critical 
Theory,” and that, not because he was moving away 
from Marxism, but coming closer to it. Here is how 
he put it in his intellectual autobiography: 

“I consider Marx, the thinker, as being of much 
greater depth and scope than Freud . . . But even 
when all of this is said, it would be naive to ignore 
Freud’s importance ... his discovery of unconscious 
processes and of the dynamic nature of character 
traits is a unique contribution to the science of man 
which has altered the picture of man for all time 
to come.” (Beyond the Chains of Illusion: My En- 
counter with Marx and Freud by Erich Fromm.) 
On Fromm’s initiative, (and to my great surprise 
since I kept far away from any psychoanalysts even 
when they laid claim to Marxism), I received a con- 
gratulatory letter from him on the publication in 1958 
of my Marxism and Freedom. The period of the 1950s 
was a most difficult one for Marxists, what with Mc- 
Carthyism as well as nuclear bomb development per- 
meating the land. Dr. Fromm had helped organize the 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy in 1957, 
but that was not what he wrote to me about. Rather, 
the subject that then aroused his passionate interest was 
the restoration of Marxism in its original form of. “a 
new, humanism,” cleansed of the perversion of {Russian 
and Chinese Communism. So magnificently aiv objective 
hitman being was he that he refused to be deterred 
either by the fact that I let my hostility to psycho- 
analysts show by telling him that workers in 'Detroit 
shops referred to them as “head shrinks,” or even by 
the fact that I criticized his own essay on “Marx’s Con- 
cept of Man” as abstract. Here is what he answered me: 

“As to your criticism of my essay that it is too 
abstract and does not discuss the humanism of 
Marxism concretely, I cannot offer any argument 
. . .As to the substance of the points you make 
about the concrete nature of Marx’s humanism, I 
naturally entirely agree with you. Also about what 
. you write of the role of the plant psychoanalyst 
and Daniel Bell’s position.”* 

Our correspondence continued for two decades. It 
also gave me rare glimpses into the whole subject of 
the famous Frankfurt School, of which be was, after 
all, one of its most famous personages, the one who 

♦In another letter Fromm wrote: “My relations with 
Commentary are not good. Years ago Mr. Podhoretz 
. rejected something X had written because it contradicted 
‘ majority opinion of American Jews. I wrote him- a- 
Sharp letter.about his concept of freedom . . .” 


analysis into Marxism. The. lengthy unabating, sharp 
debate with Herbert Marcuse in the pages of Dissent 
over 1955 and 1956 was not the main issue. He retained 
too much regard for Herbert Marcuse’s Reason and 
Revolution as the seminal work it was. No, what did 
arouse his ire most was the duality of Adorno’s and 
Honkheimer’s departure from Marxism on the one hand, 
and the attraction that that held for the “New Left.” 
Here is how he summed it up in a letter to ine dated 
November 25, 1976: 

“I get quite a few questions from various 
people who study the history of the Frankfurt 
School. It’s really a funny story; Horkheimer is 
now quoted as the creator of the critical theory and 
people write about the critical theory as if it were 
a new concept discovered by Horkheimer. As far 
as I know, the whole thing is a hoax, because 
Horkheimer was frightened ... of speaking about 
Marx’s theory. He used general Aesopian language 
and spoke of critical theory in order not to say 
Marx’s theory. I believe that that is all behind this 
discovery of critical theory by Horkheimer and 
Adorno.” 

Fromm’s eyes always were on the future and a 
new class-less society on truly human foundations. Least 
known of his multi-dimensional concerns was the re- 
lationship of Man/Woman and by no means on just a 
psychological scale. Rather it was the need for totally 
new human relations in the Marxian sense: a global 
vision of the future meant also a look back into the 
past. Thus, he found Bachofen’s studies into matriarchal 
society very congenial, not because he believed in the 
existence of matriarchal society, but because ft, at, 
least, allowed one a vision of an alternative society to 
Ibis .patriarchal, class, alienating society in which we 
live. In relating patriarchy to class domination, he had 
invented the magnificent phrase for it: “patrieentric- 
acquisitive.” 

Far from remembrance of things past being a 
question merely of memory, it brings into view the 
unity of Man/Woman; the human being as a totality, 
being not just a quantitative measure, but something, 
dialectically, showing movement, a movement forward. 
It was what Fromm stressed when, in creating an inter- 
national forum for his Socialist Hu m a nism , he empha- 
sized that Humanism was not just an idea, but a move- 
ment against what is, a glimpse into the future. Listen 
to what he wrote me when he heard I was relating 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution: 

“I feel that the male Social Democrats never 
could understand Rosa Luxemburg, nor could she 
acquire the influence for which she had the po- 
tential because she was a woman; and the men 
could not become full revolutionaries because they 
did not emancipate themselves from their male, 
patriarchal, and hence dominating, character struc- 
ture. After all, the original exploitation is that of 
women by men and there is no social liberation 
so long as there is no revolution in the sex war 
ending in full equality . . . Unfortunately I have 
known nobody who. still knows her personally. 
What a bad break between the generations.” 

That letter was written on October 26, 1977. It is 
now March 19,„190O, and Fromm is dead. And I say, 
dear Youth, let T s not let another “bad break between 
generations” occur. To prepare for the future one must 
know the revolutionary past. Getting to know Fromm 
as a Socialist Humanist is a good way to begin. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 


NOTE TO READERS: 

In next month’s issue of News & Letters, we 
will print one of Erich 'Fromm’s last -writings, his 
Preface .to the forthcoming German edition of 
Raya DunayeVskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution. 


had come over to his position on permanent revolutio 
and not vice-versa. At least that is what has: to be co 
eluded when Trotsky reproduces, in 1922, his 1908 artic 
“Our Differences” which foretells (!) that Bolshevis 
would betray once it attained power, or “in the event i 
victory,” as Trotsky put it. 

Whatever Trotsky’s reasons for such a viewpoir 
Knei-Paz’ analysis of Trotsky’s move to the Bolshevi 
party stands history on its head: “While it is true ths 
Lenin never identified himself directly with Trotsky 
theory, of the permanent revolution, in effect his These 
were tantamount to an acceptance of the theory.” ( 
173). We are further advised that Lenin’s “approach 1 
theory in 1917 was opportunistic.” 

THE -NATURE OF STALIN’S RUSSIA 

So far is such reasoning from the actual histor; 
that if Shat is where Knei-Paz’ mind has led, it emphasize 
all the more that an independent, non-Trotskyist schois 
can nevertheless reveal a thoroughly Trotskyist mei 
tolity Nowhere is that sad conclusion more evident tha 
when Knei-Paz differs with Trotsky’s work in his la 


. ■ 

There is no doubt that Trotsky never made a serioi 
study of dialectics. Nor can one possibly attribute to h 
1939-40 writings much success in linking Marxist analysi 
of the objective situation at the outbreak of World Ws 
H with dialectic method. To conclude, as Knei-Paz doe 
that Trotsky was betrayed by his “passionate, dogmatk 
attachment to “dialectic materialism” is simply absuri 

The truth is that what was breaking up the Trc 
skyfst movement after the Hitler-Stalin pact was tl 
question of the nature of the Russian state. It was the 
that Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution did g< 
tested — and without Lenin. What Trotsky failed to s« 
was that a new capitalist stage had been inaugurated i 
the Great Depression — the stage of state- capitalism. 

Preferring to see Stalin’s Russia as “a new, uniqe 
form of collectivism,” Knei-Paz may feel himself superb 
to Trotsky. He may perhaps even imagine his view tli 
more precise expression of Trotsky’s theory of perm 
nent revolution, while Trotsky himself was too caugl 
in his own contradictions to see the bureaucratic colie 
tivist “reality.”* 


A 


FALSE CONTINUITY 

What had startled this reader right in the Table < 


Contents, was the title of Part Three: “The Permanei 
Revolution Betrayed.” It is as if Trotsky’s theory, ratlk 
than the epochal events of Russia, 1917, was what Stalin 
counter-revolution was determined to reverse. By tl 
end of the book, it turns out that that is indeed whi 
Knei-Paz meant to say. “Stalin’s totalitarianism,” he i 
forms us, “was rooted in not only the conditions of tt 
October Revolution, but in the very aspirations of tl 
latter.” To make his position fully clear, Knei-Paz ad< 
that Lenin’s “dictatorship” and Stalin’s were “of tt 
same pedigree: though their progeny differed, the di 
ference was one of degree, not kind.” (p. 434) 

Hut Knei-Paz has here reached a deadend in tl 
falsest kind of continuity hardly needs elaborating- Thei 
are simply too many missed points in Us 600 pages whit 
might have provided not only genuine continuity, bi 
comprehension. 

The gaps in Knei-Paz’ good comprehensiveness te 
much about the narrow prism which filters the thougl 
of intellectuals of today, who think “originality” lies i 
“independence” from Marx. Thus, Knei-Paz, instead < 
simply repeating the myths about Marx’s view of tt 
primitive commune as “unhistorieal,” might have Aw 
well to look into Marx’s 1880-82 Ethnological Notebook 
which profoundly deepened his understanding of deve 
opment and contradiction within' the primitive commune 
Knei-Paz seems not to know of the Notebooks? existcnc 
Thus, if, instead of limiting all discussion of the 19C 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Pari 
to one tingle page, Knei-Paz had seriously analyzed tin 
pivotal Congress, where all tendencies were gathers 
he might have seen that it was Trotsky who there r 
fused to discuss the “character of the present momei 
of our revolution.” 

Too often, throughout the book, we are led vei 
far indeed from an understanding of the origins of tt 
concept of permanent revolution in Marx’s vision of 
total uprooting of the old society; an- uprooting not on! 
of its tasti-human mode of production, but of relations i 
the family between man and woman, parent and chili 
an uprooting that revolutionizes thought as dialectics m 
recognizes the inseparability of that new method < 
cognition from method of revolution. Baruch Knei-Pi 
Was, nevertheless, given us an important contribution ‘ 
the history of revolutionary ideas. It is a book that 
well worth reading. 


2. Here Knei-Paz urges us to read Daniel Bell's once-popular bod 
• The End of Ideology, for a"survey of various theories" on tl 

nature of Russia. Yet if is precisely this work which so evad 
the Question that in its "survey" state-capitalism is not me 
tioned at all. • ■ 

3. For a full treatment ofc Marx's Ethnological Notebooks as ttV 
trace the social and sexual division of lobor within the "prinj 

. tive commune", .see Raya Dunayevskaya, "Relationship of Philo 
ophy and Revolution to Women's Liberation: Marx's and Engd 
• -Studies •Contrasted'', NIL, - Janr-Feb.-, -1979. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


American youth chalienge draft, racism, poverty jobs 


(Continued from Page 1) 

in the lower enlisted levels, Blacks especially have been, 
in constant revolt against the military system and its 
racism. They have battled the KKK and the command- 
ing officers who turn a blind eye to Klan “recruiting 
drives” on, bases. It is a measure both of the racism 
and the revolt that some 51 percent of those in mili- 
tary prisons today are Black. 

Women soldiers, recruited in the last two years in 
large numbers, have begun to challenge the daily sexual 
harassment in military life. 

In the current crisis-ridden capitalist economy, 
youth unemployment is, by anybody’s standards, at 
Depression levels, from 20 to 60 percent (See Editorial, 
p. 4). And what few jobs are available, are those at 
poverty wages. One young Black man with “nothing 
else to do” was going to join the Marines. When he 
was talked out of it, he finally wound up with a job — 
at McDonald’s! 

Yet even those non-union, $3.10-an-hour fast-food 
shops are now experiencing a newly rebellious work 


force, A union organizing drive last month resulted in 
the first-ever victory at one of these “hamburger 
heavens”, as a downtown Detroit Burger King voted 
to join the Detroit Fastfood Workers Union. Youth 
there emphasized that, while they wanted better wages 
and benefits, the most important thing to them was the 
right to be “treated like a human being.” 

The severely limited youth job “market” that in- 
cludes fastfood joints and car wash establishments makes 
little distinction between them and CETA jobs — where 
you can' be “trained” in how to mop floors — or the 
armed services, where' you - are promised money for 
college and a skilled trade, with war unmentioned. 

REAPPRAISAL FOR THE MOVEMENT 

These realities of life for youth are now being 
forced into the discussions in the anti-draft, anti-war 
organizations, as new participants question the “leader- 
ship” of the elitist Left parties. A Marxist-Humanist 
youth described for me such a confrontation: 

“At Queens College a young activist was asked to 
draw up a manifesto of reasons for opposing the draft. 


He said that one reason was that it would only increase 
repressive measures against dissidents in- Russia. One 
Latina said she thought that was a very good reason, 
but that in order to include it, one would have to first 
list the relationship of oppressed minorities in this coun- 
try to the draft. Rather than seeing the beauty of that 
flowering of thought within the discussion, he immedi- 
ately withdrew his manifesto, agreeing with the pro- 
fessors who told him not to stray away from one point 
only: End the draft.” 

The truth is that there are all-too-many such “sin- 
gle-issue” types trying to lead the anti-war movement, 
from the Left parties vying for “control”, to the tra- 
ditional pacifist organizations. At meeting after meet- 
ing they have both attempted to declare “off-limits” 
any criticism of Russian, imperialism — as in its invasion 
of Afghanistan — and turned aside questions of racism 
in today’s military as “diversionary”. 

That an “anti-war” attitude also means opposition 
to the escalating police war on Black America has 
evidently not entered the minds of some of those who 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

just shrugs them off and tells them to sell their homes. 
If they tried to sell, they couldn’t get anything. 

I’ve known Coleman Young for a long time, 1 was 
as happy as anyone when he was elected. We had our 
first Black mayor, and some of us remember where he 
came from and what he used to stand for. Now, there 
are those who may ask why am I attacking the mayoV? 
I do not consider this an attack— just telling the truth. 
All I am doing is showing where Mayor Young was at 
one time in his life, and how he has changed today. 
Max Fisher and Henry Ford are his associates today. 

Coleman Young doesn’t want anything to get in the 
way of his drive to make Detroit a “renaissance city” 
for all the big corporations. Originally, Black Detroiters 
supported his election because of his stand for affirma- 
tive action, especially in the skilled trades. Now, he’s 
done nothing but stand in the way of the Human Rights 
Department’s attempt to force the white racist con- 
tractors, doing business with the city and receiving 
federal funds, to hire Black workers and contractors on 
the building projects around the city. 

The case now being brought before the courts by 
the white contractors to dismantle the Human Rights 
Department has from beginning to end revealed Young’s 
complicity with the contractors he’s hired to build his 
“renaissance city.” Thus, the mayor’s attorney in the 
case conceded defeat to the contractors when he said 
the city has no defense. In other words, the white con- 
tractors don’t have to hire Black workers or sub-contract 
out to Black contractors. 

It is no wonder that Coleman Young was nearly 
booed off the platform at the recent Black leadership 
conference held in Richmond, Va. a few (weeks ago — 
Coleman Young was not speaking about Blacks and 
their needs, but about President Carter, and how much 
he has done for this city. 

Coleman is the complete opposite of what he once 
was. So much so that the Detroit police recognize it 
Currently they are carrying out the vicious attacks on 
Blacks they arrest for minor crimes. They are using 
electric cattle prods on prisoners to try to revive them 
after they have beaten them into unconsciousness. Then 
they leave the prisoner there dying. 

We have heard of the police using cattle prods on 
people during the civil rights struggle in the South in 
the 60’s, then the government outlawed their use. Now 
Young, under public pressure, has fired the five police- 
men responsible for the recent cattle prod incidents, 
but until one prisoner died most people didn’t know 
thejf were being used at all. And it’s all happened under 
1 'the' adihlnistratidri of Black 'Mayor Coleih’an Young. 


wish to lead. Yet the fact is that the Black dimension 
has ever been central to all opposition to America’s 
rulers, as demonstrated right now in the protests 
against police killings of Black youth all across the 
country, from Miami, Fla. to New York City. 

There has also been the continuing activity of Black < 
students at such schools as University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville, where a class boycott was launched in late 
January against the school’s attack on the Black Cul- 
tural Center. Throughout the Black student movement, 
the victory last month of the Zimbabwean freedom 
fighters over the entrenched white colonial regime has 
had an impact. The predominance of youth there, as 
organizers, as guerrilla fighters, as election workers, 
struck a responsive international chord. 

It is time that today’s youth movement, now rec- 
ognizing itself as “anti-nuke, anti-draft, anti-war” go on 
to see all the manifestations of itself that are emerg- 
ing out of this “American experience”. Something of 
that kind of a reappraisal may have begun within the 
preparations for a new anti-nuke occupation at Sea- 
brook, N.H. planned for May 24. At the most recent 
planning conference, the question of Black and working 
class participation in the struggle became pivotal, as 
was a report on the Black Hills struggle, where 
Native Americans developed an alliance with local 
white ranchers against the big energy companies. 

Whether the would-be “leaders” of the new youth 
movement will end up stifling the varied voices that 
are suddenly being heard is something only time will 
tell. What is crucial now, in the face of Carter’s con- 
tinuing determination to press his war plans — and 
Brezhnev’s reciprocal escalations — is to help the grow- 
ing movement develop not only its numbers, but its 
ideas, ideas of total oppostion to this capitalist society 
that finds ever new ways to abuse its youth — as cannon 
fodder, as minimum wage workers, or as targets for 
police bullets. That society has got to go — and soon. 


CETA job a farce 

J am. This is fundamental. I resist any and 
everything that would negate me in all my unique, 
universal, and personal realities. 

The fact that I am Black, poverty-bred and 
poverty-stricken, a CETA-employed janitor-trainee, 
carries extreme discomfort for me, and for those 
responsible for my discomfort. The biological fact 
that I am a member of the socially-defined Black 
race, whose lot it is to bear the brunt of mental, 
material and social oppression of America 1980, 
calls forth tears of rage that drench my being. 

On a personal level, I react with the same anger 
at the refusal of all the major Presidential candi- 
dates to meet and deal with the issue of Black 
misery, as I do when I’m told by my immediate 
supervisor that I should be “thankful” to the gov- 
ernment for being trained as a janitor, as a washer 
of commodes! This is so absolutely absurd that I 
question the logic, and ultimately the sanity, of the 
economic order that pays some people to create 
death at a rate hundreds of times higher than it 
pays those of us that help sustain life on the basic 
level of destroying germs in public urinals! 

The assertion — “I am” — flies in, the face of 
the American way of life; it flies in the face of the 
message I get from my boss and from the Presi- 
dential candidates. Within my own process of be- 
coming, I embrace the economic, philosophic, his- 
torical and practical tools that are the legacy of 
Marx. Utilized with my personal experiences, they 
form a valuable weapon in my self-assertion at the 
expense of those that would violate my humanity. 

■ • • ■ >'• ■ ' —John Wesley 

, i i • •. f . ■~ i . *. 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Robert Mugabe's landslide Zimbabwe victory shocks colonialists 


The Zimbabwe African National Union, party 
of Robert Mugabe, has won an overwhelming vic- 
tory in the British-supervised elections to decide 
the future of Zimbabwe. While bis majority was 
sufficient for his party to govern alone, he imme- 
diately invited Joshua Nkomo to join him in the 
building of the new nation. 

The election came about only after it became 
crystal clear that the guerrilla forces of Mugabe 
and Nkomo, especially Mugabe, were the ultimate 
victors in the freedom struggle for independence 
that has raged for 20 years in the British colony of 
Rhodesia. The. Black majority has received military 
and financial aid in their struggle from neighbor- 
ing African countries as well as Russia and China, 
after the U.S. and the European countries refused 
aid. 

The new regime openly proclaims itself to be 
socialist. It was elected on the basis of 13 funda- 
mental rights including: freedom of speech, strike 
action, religion, rights for women and rights to 
personal property. The new cabinet includes two 
white members and Nkomo. 

The class-compromisist backward step that Mu- 
gabe took however, was to ask General Walls to 





Iranian* Jews 


While we are given daily reports on the fate 
of the 50 American hostages held at the Embassy 
in Tehran, nothing is being heard on the fate of 
the 100 Iranian Jews in Paris who claim they are 
being held hostage by Carter’s State Department. 

The Iranian Jews, who fled from Tehran fear- 
ing persecution at the hands of Khomeini’s rabidly 
religious followers, are awaiting permission to come 
to the United States as political refugees. Carter’s 
special Iranian crisis team has given the word that 
they are not to be admitted, “so as not to offend 
Khomeini,” 

A State Department spokesman stated, “Human 
rights interest— -to let them in— is not part of our 
national interest.” Neither was it part of President 
Roosevelt’s when he let Hitler continue his holo- 
caust. 

In Tehran the airport guards have a list of 
Jews, which states that any attempt to leave the 
country means immediate arrest. The Jews who 
fled did so without funds or property and are pen- 
niless, depending on the charity of Jewish refugee 
organizations while they remain pawns of the U.S. 
State Department policy. They fear for the fate of 
their family members who had to be left behind. 


remain as supreme military commander, with Rex 
Nhongo, the guerrilla commander, as his chief of 
staff. The two armies are to be “integrated” into 
a single national army. Will the revolutionary guer- 
rillas really accept that? 

“We are not looking for enemies”, Mugabe 
said. “South Africa is a geographical reality, it’s 
also a historical reality for us. We cannot get away 
even if we wanted to.” South Africa has in the 
past slaughtered the guerrilla forces, including 

der of the non-aligned movement is galling to the 
big powers whose field of competition is the domi- 
nation, of the world. 

Already Bulgaria, one of the most brutal and 
blatantly pro-Russian of the East European states, 
is intensifying its cl aims to Macedonia, one of the 
national regions that make up the federation, of 
Yugoslavia. The imperialistic claims to Macedonia 
are based on a deal the previous Bulgarian regime 
made with Hitler. Bulgaria denies the existence of 
its own Macedonian minority by simply counting 
everyone as Bulgarian and imprisoning anyone who 
claims otherwise. 

There is, however, a yearning for something 
new within Yugoslavia itself where Tito from the 
beginning cracked down on opposition to his single 
party rule. The opposition included a grouping 
around one of the most original and truly inter- 
nationalist Marxist journals, Praxis. What is needed 
to keep the Balkans from again becoming a flash- 
point for world war is saying no to big power 
manipulations, and a working out of new, inde- 
pendent ways to freedom. 


women and children, by air and land raids into 
their camps, even into neighboring Zambia and 
Mozambique. And this they will no doubt continue, 
under whatever camouflage. 

The new government has said it will join the 
non-aligned nations on foreign policy, leave the 
present banking system undisturbed, institute free 
education for all, establish a social security system 
and a free national health system, and improve the 
basic industries. 

The capitalist press has accused the regime of 
being “Marxist”, which today is a loose term used 
both by the capitalists to define their enemies, and 
by scoundrels to cover up their crimes against the 
working class. Mugabe sees it this way: “There are 
certain principles that we derive from Marxism. 
But others derive from our own traditions, com- 
munal land ownership for example. The Marxists 
believe in it, but I don’t think that the Nigerians, 
who have nationalized their land, are Marxists in 
any Way.” 

If the imperialists keep their hands off, the 
opportunity for this African nation to develop its 
own future and its own resources is bright. Imperi- 
alist intervention will be met with stiff resistance. 

to $227 billion to be distributed back to the capi- 
talists as follows: $136 billion to reduce corporate 
income taxes, $57 billion to help welfare recipients 
pay the gas and oil companies their increased 
prices, $34 billioin for rapid transit, highways and 
railroad repair. 

This leaves nothing for a synthetic fuel pro- 
gram, not even a windmill. It returns all the money 
to the capitalists and leaves the one-trillion-dollar 
bill to be paid by the workers without producing a 
single drop of new oil. It is a cruel joke being 
forced on the workers by Carter and Congress. 


Oil Profits 


Yugoslavia 


President Tito’s imminent death has lit up the 
hungry eyes of the imperialist superpower leaders 
— Brezhnev, and now Carter, who will be sending 
arms to Yugoslavia. What Tito represents as foun- 


Congress has finally decided how to cut up the 
estimated one trillion dollars that you will pay 
over the next ten years to the oil companies for 
higher gasoline and oil prices. The oil companies 
will get $221 billion, more in profits (after taxes), 
over what they are now extorting. The federal 
treasury will take $358 billion, state and local gov- 
ernments will grab $119 billion. 

The so-called windfall profits tax will amount 


Shipbuilding workers at Sasebo Heavy Indus- 
tries went on an 11-day strike in February, the fifth 
strike since December and the first major strike in 
Japanese industry in 25 years. . .. 

The workers won back heavy pay cuts the com- 
pany had forced on them two years before, when 
the company was facing bankruptcy. At that time, 
workers took a 15 percent pay cut and an end to 
extra payments like bonuses, which make up about 
40 percent of the average worker’s pay in Japan. 
They were left With less than welfare subsistence 
payments. Also, 7,000 jobs were eliminated in the 
shipyard and 3,750 in shipyard supply shops. 

The Japanese economy is stagnating as the 
world has entered what today’s economists call “the 
era of low growth.” Other serious battles loom 
ahead. The illusion that the Japanese economy is 
somehow immune to serious strikes and labor trou- 
bles is fast being shattered. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Black Agenda conference: growing tensions ignored 


by John Alan 

It is very clear that President Carter and Congress 
are determined to balance the 1981 budget by trimming 
from that budget some 13 or more billion dollars. These 
cuts are going to be made in those programs that benefit 
minorities, the poor and the working class, and not in 
the bloated defense budget, which is expected to rise 
above the three percent increase that Carter has included 
in the budget. 

Balancing the budget isn’t simply the need to apply 
some economic principles of Benjamin Franklin to 
national spending. The federal budget of a super-capi- 
talist state, like the United States, embodies in it all the 
class, rlace and sex antagonisms of that society. So the 
question always is: for whom land what is the national 
budget being balanced? This is another way of saying: 
what class will benefit from the national debt? 

The class/race antagonisms in the US.’s federal 
budget <are reflected in the expenditure of funds that 
are needed by the working class and the poor in the 
form, of cheap housing, education, programs to relieve 
the rate of unemployment among youth, welfare, social 
security for the disabled and the aged, etc.; as against 
those expenditures for the accumulation and protection 
of capital in the interest of the capitalirt system, for 
example, the military budget. 

. It was against this economic/ political background of 
budget balancing that Black leaders met in Richmond, . 
Va., .in March to, draw up a Black Agenda for the 86’s. . 


This conference is bound to go down in history, not 
because of what was achieved there by the Black middle- 
class leadership, but because every Presidential candi- 
date rejected an invitation to address that Conference. 
This was a gathering of “the most powerful Black lead- 
ership from across the. country” — people like Vernon 
Jordan of the Urban League, Coretta Scott King, Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Black mayors, leaders, and members of 
the Congressional Black Caucus. 

This unthinkable rebuff of Black leaders, by all of 
the Presidential candidates, cannot be taken lightly or 
glossed over, as some of the Black leaders have chosen 
to do. Neither can it be “left to the voters" as Mayor 
Richard Hatcher, of Gary, Ind., has suggested. First, 
because this universal rejection of an invitation to discuss 
the future of Black people in the United States for the 
next decade has brought forward the real race /class 
attitudes that capitalist politicians ‘have toward the 
depression-like unemployment and poverty that exists 
in Black America, most particularly among Black youth, 
where unemployment is an estimated 52 percent! 

Second, by rejecting the invitation to appear beftore 
a Block leadership conference, the Presidential candi- 
dates have given their estimation of the impotence of 
Black leadership in the overall sense of American capi- 
talist politics. The word impotence is not being used 
lightly. That word was precisely on the minds of the 
Block leaders in Richmond when Jelsse Jackson stated: 
“We will .not be convinced of our impotence by their 


absence.” 

The question remains, how are they going to prove 
that they, the leadership, are not impotent as long as 
they have chosen to “fight” by either supporting Carter, 
who is committed to bringing down inflation by raising 
unemployment, or Kennedy, who has come forward 
with the price/wage freeze concept, which is favorable 
to capital in the long run. 

In fact, no group of capitalist politicians or their 
tinkering with the economy, can change Die progression 
of the present economic crisis, short of a self-destructive 
war. 

The problem that confronts us is not who is going 
to be in the White House next year, but when can we 
begin to think about an alternative to capitalism? How 
can this system of capitalism be transformed into a truly 
human system— a society that isn’t racist or exploita- 
tive? Both the desire and the need for a new society 
is already present. 

Contrary to what Black politicians may believe, 
there is no evidence that Black workers and youth ore- 
flocking either to the Kennedy banner, or supporting 
Carter or any of the Republican candidates. There is a 
great deal of evidence that there is growing tension 
between unemployed Black youth and the police depart- 
ments of the large cities — tensions which are building 
toward 1 a major outburst that all the Presidential can- 
didates are pretending doesn’t exist, and for which they 
have no solutions. , . • 





Eyewitness report 


China: hunger for ideas to uproot class society 


by Mary Holmes 

I have just returned from a trip to China, and 
the most amazing thing in this supposedly "soci- 
alist” land is not so much that they don’t prac- 
tice Marx’s concept of a new human basis for 
society — “from each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs” — but rather 
Stalin’s perversion — “to each according to his 
work" — as it is that the Chinese worker’s wages 
are so low (around $36 a month) that they don’t 
even compare to the West 

At one agricultural commune I visited in Guangxi 
Autonomous Region I learned that the literal transla- 

How will UAW 
respond to 
mass lay-offs? 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Mack Worker’s Journal 

The recent lay-offs in the auto industry are the 
largest since 1974, and for many they are much worse 
Since some plants are Closing permanently. Where plants 
aren’t dosing, they are down to one shift or are cutting 
the numbers of workers in half. Seniority is ‘back to 1970 
or before. 

It isn’t just Chrysler that is getting rid of thousands 
of workers, but also Ford and GM. In southern Califor- 
nia alone they have closed GH South Gate and Ford 
Pico Rivera in the last year, and none of the workers 
can say when or if they will ever get called back. GM 
has also laid off more than 1,000 at Linden, N.J. and 
more than 4,000 at Cadillac and Fleetwood here in De- 
troit. Chrysler has practically closed down most of its 
operations in Detroit. 

Harold Poling, Ford executive vice president for 
North American automotive operations, said the reason 
for shutting down some of the Ford operations, particu- 
larly the Mahwah. N.J. plant was because of shabby 
work. Now this has been Hie company method of opera- 
tions all tkreugh the years — find a scapegoat — and 
the earnest and quickest is to blame the workers. 

A laid-oH Ford Mahwah worker said that manage- 
ment at Mahwah brought workers into a garage and 
showed them a Japanese car and told them that “this is 
a good car,” and that Ford workers must strive to emu- 
late it. But the worker pointed out that the Japanese 
produce 54 jobs per hour, while Mahwah workers are 
forced to produce at a rate of 61 to 64 jobs per hour. 
Now, the worker declared, after Ford has piled up added 
jobs on production workers, management wants increased 
quality as well! 

I am wondering what the union is saying about all 
of this. Doug Fraser is busy telling everyone about how 
the company las the interest of the workers at heart 
now that he is on the Chrysler Board of Directors. Yet 
most of these lay-offs occurred after Fraser accepted 
Chrysler’s offer to be on their board. 

How did the am find itself in this fix? When we 
organized the muon we were told the company was on 
the other ride — never the brain shall meet — and the 
only purpose of the company was to exploit us. We had 
something to say about how much we would produce and 
we had some fane to ourselves. The union supported us 
In everything we did as long as it did not break the 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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tion of the Chinese word being used for worker is 
“able-bodied labor power.” The peasants there must 
fulfill state quotas of rice production by the most in- 
tense manual labor, and Only the larger and more 
prosperous communes can afford even mechanical de- 
vices like cultivators and water pumps. 

At one textile factory in Guangdong Province in 
South China, weaving silk and synthetic fabrics, the 
working conditions I saw were every bit as bad as in 
any non-union textile factory in South U.S.A., and far 
worse than those seen in the movie “Norma Rae.” 
Shifts at this factory, and throughout China, run eight 
hours a day, six days per week. Each worker must run 
eight looms in the weaving room where the noise levels 
are deafening. In the spinning room, fiber particles 
filtered through the air and settled everywhere on the 
machinery. The production workers were all women, 
while the few men there held the more highly-paid jobs 
of repairmen. 

PASSION FOR KNOWLEDGE 

Class divisions and social unrest broke out into open 
opposition which reached a peak during Peking Spring, 
1979, and involved many forces, including peasants, 
workers, women, intellectuals, rank-and-file soldiers and 
youth who participated in demonstrations, wrote posters, 
and put out dissident publications. 

Despite the government's crackdown on the opposi- 
tion movement, this hunger for new ideas spilled over 
in a new way into the Fall, when crowds converged on * 
the Book Fair in Beijing to see the latest announce- 


ments of reissues of Chinese classical and modem 
literature, translations of Western poetry and novels, 
literary essays, and even science fiction. The printing 
of these kinds of books, along with foreign language 
dictionaries, can’t keep up with the demand. I saw 
people everywhere reading books that were missing the 
front and back pages, since they had been passed from 
hand to hand so often. 

This passion for knowledge is also evident in the 
desire the Chinese show in wanting to know and speak 
with Westerners, and it has nothing to do with following 
official government policy. But while English is the 
language most widely taught now throughout China, it 
is restricted to particular fields such as science, busi- 
ness, public service, and so on, and is not taught as a 
language of ideas. 

Since the Chinese government shut down Democ- 
racy Wall last fall and gave long prison sentences to 
activists like Fu Yue-hua, a woman who demonstrated 
with peasants on hunger marches in the capital, and 
Wei Jingsheng, author of “The Fifth Modernization,” 
people are reluctant to express themselves as directly 
as before. Yet in trying to relate to Westerners as 
comrades, some people did speak to me about their lives, 
including experiences of the Cultural Revolution. 

Whether they were originally enthusiastic, like one 
ex-student who spent six years doing manual labor in 
Mongolia, or whether they managed to “get by” with 
only one year on a commuue dose tothe city; th«y all 
(Continued mi Page 8) 


'Sell-out' contract ends NY transit strike 



New York, N.Y. — As we go to press, New 
York Qity transit workers have returned to work 
amid cries of “sell-out!” after 11 days on strike. 
Through a parliamentary trick on a secret bal- 
lot, Transit Workers Union (TWU) Local 100 
president John Lawe broke a tie on the execu- 
tive board, which is more than half opposition 
members representing three rank-and-file groups, 
and ended the strike. Over two weeks, workers 
will vote by mail on the tentative contract. 

Here is what transit workers, going back to work, 
had to tell News & Letters: 

“This is a sell-out. After 11 days on strike, we will 
be fined 22 days’ pay. All we got is nine percent the 
first year and eight percent the second, plus maximum 
COLA of 34 cents in the last six months. The last offer 
before we went on strike was eight and eight. We lost 
more than we got! 

“Plus we’ll now have to work 40 hours to get any 
overtime. This is a monumental leap backwards! We’ll 
lose 20 minutes break every day. New workers will get 
75 percent pay for the first two-and-a-half years. 

“We will vote down this contract. What will happen 
after that, no one can say.” 

During the strike, the 33,000 transit workers were 
threatened with the state Taylor Law which prohibits 
public employee strikes, and the TWU has been fined 
one million dollars. Each worker faces loss of two days’ 
wages in fines for the 11 days on stiike. 

The news media’s coverage has only focused on. 
the union leadership’s manipulations of the workers’ 
demands. Not once has the media let the workers 
speak for themselves. 

The subway yard workers had this to say about 
the Taylor Law and the purpose of the strike: 

“As far as the Taylor Law, it is a joke. What has 
to be done has to be done, despite any law. That is 
how it is all over. There comes a time to overthrow 
and that’s it. We are the working people. We support 
everything and can’t even support ourselves.” 

“We are on strike because we took a beating in the 
last two contracts. We kept the city afloat, and now 
we have to draw the line here. Four years ago we got 
only 62 cents for coSt-of-Uving. Then last contract we 



N.Y. transit workers picket during 11-day strike. 


got a' flat six percent for the two years. We have really 
fallen way behind in money.” 

The transit strike was not one held in isolation — 
it was devastating. From subway workers to the Long 
Island Railroad workers, the impact affected over 5.6 
million passengers. The drivers and mechanics of pri- 
vate bus lines were also shut down, eliminating service 
for 230,000 Queens passengers. But New Yorkers were 
not nearly as behind Mayor Koch and management in> 
this strike as the media would have it. The transit 
workers were seen by New Yorkers as doing what 
they had to do. 

Picketing subway workers who work on the trains 
and in the tunnels had this to say about the negotia- 
tions and working conditions: 

“The city is trying to break our union, to take 
away everything we’ve gained over the last 30 years. 
They want to make an example of us for all the other 
city workers. They say they have no money, but they 
had the transit cops getting overtime for 12-hour, six- 
day weeks during the strike. Some places there were 
( Continued mi Page S) _ - 
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Our roots in New Left and Black struggles 


Personal Politics: The Roots of Women’s Liberation 
in the Civil Rights Movement and the New Left, by Sara 
Evans; New York, Vintage Books, 1980. 

The importance of Sara Evans’ book is to show the 
emergence, acknowledged right in the title, of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement (WLM) out of the Black 
freedom movement and the New Left. .Her title leapt 
out at me because for years I have been reading works 
by academics, socialist-feminists, and, of course, the 
Left, who say that the WLM was started by white 
bourgeois career women. Evans accepts this to a degree 
but shows that while it is true most were white and 
middle class, these women founders broke with bour- 
geois society, many in the 1950s, to put their lives on 
the line fighting against racism in the South. 

For me the book really begins with Chapter Two 
where Evans talks of the Student Non-violent Coordi- 
nating Committee and other civil rights groups and the 
participation of women, in these organizations. She 
shows how the women who took part in Mississippi Free- 
dom Summer, the freedom rides, demonstrations and 
freedom schools were transformed both by their initial 
decision to participate — often breaking with their fam- 
ilies to do so — as well as the actual experience which 
changed their lives forever. 

The chapters dealing with the Civil Rights Move- 
ment are the most exciting in the book, but it wasn’t 
until Ms. Evans moved North and concentrated on Stu-, 
dents for a Democratic- Society (SDS) that it became 
clearer to me what it was that had been, bothering me 
in the first half of the book. Part of the problem is 
that Evans presents what she calls five “essential pre- 
conditions for an insurgent collective identity,” which 
do not adequately explain what really moved things 
forward. 

What she has missed is that the Civil Rights Move- 
ment was Black masses in motion as REASON. In the 
activity itself. Black masses gave a new definition to 
what freedom means. It was the idea of freedom — es- 
tablished by over ten years of the Black movement — 
that laid the ground for the emergence of the WLM. 
That Evans missed this point was brought home to me 
by the fact that she reduces Black women, for the most 
part, to being “brave” “tough” “strong” and thus “role 
models” to white women. But it was the ideas of Black 
women that inspired white women every bit as much 
as their bravery. 

Because Evans doesn’t follow the history of that 
idea of freedom she makes serious mistakes. For exam- 
ple, she does not even mention Rosa Parks and totally 
writes off the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence and Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. as “an organiza- 
tion of southern black ministers, male by definition . . . - 
dependent on massive financing from northern liberals 


who responded to the image and philosophy of Martin 
Luther King.” She not only ignores the mass character 
of that movement but sees “philosophy” as only Dr. 
King or some kind of Christian existentialism rather 
than something that is developed in the process of the 
freedom movement itself. 

Because she doesn’t follow the dialectic of that 
idea of freedom, developed by the Black masses, Evans 
views women’s break with the New Left to be based 
chiefly on intransigent male chauvinism. In fact women 
challenged not only sexism, but the politics, of the Left 
as welL Women demanded to know just what was meant 
by revolution when they were being oppressed right 
within a “revolutionary” group. 

Sara Evans’ book has done much to destroy for- 
ever the myth that the WLM began as just a bourgeois 
movement. And in terms of tracing the real continuity 
of the Civil Rights, New Left, and Women’s Libera- 
tion Movements, it is an important though flawed be- 
ginning. 

— Terry Moon 

Hong Kong socialist-feminists 

Hong Kong — The concentration of women workers 
throughout Asia s in export industries, where factory 
conditions are barbaric and wages are low, has raised 
new questions about women’s liberation. Two high 
school women I met with, from the group The ’80s 
Front, wanted to put their feminism into practice by 
starting an organizational relationship with women 
workers in the electronics, textile and toy factories here. 

Since several feminist groups had begun in Hong 
Kong before, the women wanted to make clear from the 
start their perspectives of socialist-feminism, as op- 
posed to bourgeois feminism, and asked for WL-N&L’s 
bulletin, Revolutionary Feminism: Women As Reason, 
to assist in their work. 

They are also reexamining the history of Chinese 
women in the revolutionary movement, like Xiang Jing- 
yu. In a special 1978 publication on women. The ’80s 
Front translated and published “Women’s Liberation in, 
China” (from the WL-N&L anthology, Notes on Wom- 
en’s Liberation), a critical article by a Chinese woman 
who participated in the liberation movement and Mao’s 
“Great Leap Forward.” 

The women in Hong Kong plan to start a regular 
section in The ’80s Biweekly specifically on women, 
and would like to begin an international correspond- 
ence with other women’s liberationists. Their address is 
The ’80s Front, c/o 1984 Bookshop, 180 Lockhart Rd., 
1st floor, Wanchai, Hong Kong. 

— Mary Holmes 


70 years after its initial German publication News & Letters proudly presents 


Rosa Luxemburg’s critique of Karl Kautsky 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The relationship of theory to practice, of spon- 
taneity to organization, and “advanced” to “back- 
ward,” crucial questions which Luxemburg debated 
in 1910 with Kautsky on the direction of the revo- 
lutionary movement, confront us today in the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement. 

As we approach the 10th anniversary of the 
mass demonstrations which marked the birth of 
Women’s Liberation as an Idea whose time has 
come, we in Women’s Liberation — News & Letters 
urge all to study this timely pamphlet by Rosa Lux- 
emburg. 

Translated by David Wolff 
Includes also excerpts from Luxemburg’s 

“Attrition or Collision?” 

Price: $2.50 (includes postage) 

Order from: News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
Rm. 316, Detroit, Mich. 48211 
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women- 
i worldwide 

"as known in South Africa as 
“the mother of the Black resistance,” died in her home 
in Soweto oin March 12 at age 68. She had been president 
of the women’s league of the African National Congress 
before it was prohibited, and in Pretoria in 1956 she 
led a demonstration of 20,000 women against extending 
pass laws to women. She was jailed in 1963 and for the 
last 16 years Was “banned” ;by the government. 

* * * 

A group of Catholic nuns who quietly purchased 
147 shares of stock in the Blue Diamond Coal Co., have 
been using their status to oppose the company’s anti- 
labor brutality and abysmal safety record. The median 
age of the group is 60 and -they describe the company 
president as a “traditional 19th century Catholic who 
doesn’t think it’s appropriate for the good sisters to be 
involved in these things.” 

* * * 

On March 7, Editions des Femmes published an 
“appeal to world opinion” which they received from 
Leningrad on behalf of the editors of Women and 
Russia. Repression by the KGB against its editors has 
become worse and one, Tatiana Mamonova, has asked 
for international support to aid her and her family in 
emigrating. Send signatures to Comite de defense de 
Tatiana Mamonova, 'at Librairje des Femmes, 68 rue de 
Saints Peres, 76005 Paris. 

* * * 

In Laurel, Miss., 200 members of International 
Chemical Workers Local 226, the majority of them 
Black women, have been on strike for over a year at 
SandersoB Farms chicken processing plant against 
racism and inhuman working conditions, such as being 
forced to work covered with chicken gore which irritates 
the skin and being allowed to use the washroom only 
three times per week. Unions and civil rights groups 
have called a national support march for May 17. Boy- 
cott Miss Goldy -and Southern Beauty brand poultry! 



Duty hazardous at Jacobi 

Bronx, N.Y. — Workers at Jacobi Hospital know 
that the hospital has become dangerous to your health. 
Management has lost track of professional ethics as well 
as human ethics. And our union, AFSCME Local 420, 
has stripped itself naked. It has handed over its power 
and ethics to management. I’m looking for the solution. 

The Bronx Municipal Hospital Center (B'MHC) has 
failed to equip Jacobi with adequate staff and equip- 
ment. Therefore patients are not getting proper care. 
The hospital is nearly 'being run by per diems, nurses ’ 
who work from an agency. These nurses do not know 
the patients from day to day; you get a new one prac- j 
tically every day. The staff under the nurses are being 
over-worked, underpaid, and harassed. , 

Management has no respect for its staff. We do j 
not get personal days off, and if you need one or two 
hours off for an important matter, you are given such 
a hard time that you would rather take the whole day. 
People are being written up on false charges, seniority j 
is being overlooked, transfers are being denied or ] 
delayed for no justified reason. 

BMHC Local 420 does not do anything on our behalf. 
Instead they stand beside management against you 99 Vi 
percent of the time. We are harassed by management i 
and the union at the same time. 

Management needs to be cleaned up thoroughly. A 
new birth of this union with new strength is in order. 

— Hospital worker 


LOS ANGELES AREA READERS NOTE! 
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'Sell-out' contract ends NY transit strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 


more cops than pickets. 

“Working conditions in the subway are so bad that 
43 out of 46 new signal department helpers all quit 
because the job was too dangerous. Do you know how 
many workers get hit by a train and it never gets in 
the news? We don't even hear about it until several 
days later. 

“The steel dust is inches thick down there and it 
blows all around. We’re constantly breathing it in, 
along with asbestos from the brakes. The news media 
made a big deal about our retirements. But how long 
do you live after you retire? One worker worked 40 
years only to die three months after retiring.” 

The day-to-day negotiations for a tentative contract 
between the Metropolitan Transit Authority (MTA), the 
TWU, and the Amalgamated Transit Union (ATU) were 
lessons in themselves. At first, the unions seemed 
worlds away from the MTA. The unions’ realistic de- 
mands for a 30 percent wage increase were far apart 
from MTA’s “initial offer” of 3.5 percent for each year. 

The TWU, and Local 100 president Lawe, soon cut 
the increased salary demands in half — to 15 percent in 
each year of a two-year contract, plus an improved cost 
of living provision. And in return, MTA gave its “gen- 
erous” offer of a five percent increase each year of a 
three-year contract. But it wasn’t only the wage in- 

GM worker relates auto 
crisis to Marx's 'CapitaT 

(Ed. Note — A Black auto worker attending the classes 
Detroit News and Letters Committee is sponsoring on 
Vol. I of Marx’s Capital raised the following points 
during discussion on the passage below from Ch. 10, 
“The Working Day.”) 

* * * 

1 “Crises during which production is interrupted and 
the factories work ... /or only a part of the week, 
naturally do not affect the tendency to extend the 
working day. The less business there is, the more 
I profit has to be made on the business done.. The 
| less time spent in work, the more of that time has 
to be turned into surplus labour-time.” 

Detroit, Mich. — As long as capitalism exists, you 
will have bad conditions in the plant. The capitalists 
use those conditions to get just that much more capital. 
This is precisely what has happened in the past and is 
happening now in the auto shops. 

Currently, at Fleetwood, there are 3,400 employed. 
By May 12, 1,500 workers will be laid off. The cut-off 
! date goes all the way back to Oct. 3, 1966. This is really 
'bad, because with 1,900 left in the plant, many older 
workers are forced back on the line, 
i Workers with less than 30 years seniority who are 
55 years old are forced to take early retirement, but 
they won’t receive full retirement benefits. They are 
[ doing anything in their power not to face being on the 
line again. The ones who are on sick leave will be 
’called in and forced back on the line or forced to take 
a permanent layoff. The worst of it is that TRA bene- 
fits are running out. What will happen when those 
funds dry up? 

i I am back on the line now, and on my “new” job 
we have to put out 53 jobs an hour. There is no end to 
this madness. We just saw new robots coming in on 
crates. They are monsters — three rooms wide and two 
stories high! This new technology is going to leave only 
87 workers in Dept. 3 within the next two years. 

Japan produces the same way, but we cannot blame 
tile Japanese workers — they are not doing too well 
either, because they have to pay all of that money for 
oil. We have to look at it on a world scale or we will 
never get anywhere. Fraser is running around, blaming 
the Japanese worker, but the problem is the Japanese 
technology that they have in their plants. 

Pete Estes of GM is going to employ that same 
technology here in the U.S. That is why Estes can say 
on television that by 1982, there will be a reduction in 
manual labor by 40 percent, and by 1989 the reduction 
will increase to 85 or 90 percent. 

But Fraser is not even addressing the question of 
technology. He sold that point out when he accepted 
GM ex-president Murphy’s “productivity theory” in 1976, 
in a deal to let the UAW organize GM plants in the 
South. 

That’s not all. Carter’s economic advisor, Alfred 
Kahn, says that we have to accept a lower standard of 
living, so that they can build up the military. What they 
aim to get is more capital — profit — out of workers 
and in return, workers will get less money and fewer 
benefits. It’s part > Of the correctness of Marx’s theory. 

; w % - - '^-Fleetwood worker' 
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creases that the workers were fighting for. They were 
also fighting against management’s pressing for “im- 
proved productivity measures” and their insistence on 
“give-backs” as if these measures can increase wages 
for workers: 

“The city insists on give-backs,” said one worker. 
‘“But we’ve got nothing left to give up. Pensions used to 
be at age 50 after 20 years. Then they cut it to 55 after 
25 years, and last contract it went to 62 after 30 years. 

“Management said they won’t give us a contract 
without getting more productivity. But the problem 
with productivity is management, though they always 
try to blame the workers. All they care is that on paper, 
so many trains went out.” 

This strike can be seen in the context not only of 
the contracts for over 200,000 city workers coming up 
in June, but also of workers’ resistance nationwide to 
the Cold War atmosphere and its attempt to roll back 
gains workers have made in the last 35 years. 

Blacks in Bristol revolt 

London, England — Late in the afternoon of April 2, 
two detectives walked into the Black and White Club 
in St. Paul’s, an old inner city area of Bristol, typical 
of similar neighborhoods all over Britain, largely popu- 
lated by Blacks (in this case West Indians). The club 
was the only amenity left in the area and they had 
previously revoked its drinking license. Smelling “Gan- 
ga” weed, they went out and gave a signal and hundreds 
of police converged on the club with dogs and cars. 

A hostile crowd of local people gathered immedi- 
ately, mostly, but not exclusively, young, Black, and un- 
employed. The police started pushing the crowd, and 
soon began using truncheons. It was the last straw. 

The people realized they had the power and they 
used it. Cheering onlookers became streetfighters. The 
police were kicked and stoned, and several police cars 
were burned. The police were forced to flee the area 
and didn’t come back until everyone had gone to bed. 

When the police left, shops were looted and the 
bank and post office were burned. Middle-aged white 
people were seen jovially carting away goods collected 
in “people’s shopping sprees.” No shop owners or work- 
ers were attacked, and there was no selection of targets 
on any racial basis, although some friendly comer 
shops were defended by older Black people. 

There were no leaders. The Bristol event was the 
spontaneous revolt of an urban community against the 
status quo. Even most of the press and the politicians 
had to admit it was no race riot. The chorus goes, “It 
must never happen again.” But, as Mrs. Thatcher con- 
tinues her offensive against the whole working class, 
and especially the Blacks, she must be very worried. 

— Dave Black 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

In Southern California, we have recently had two 
major auto plant closings— <J*M South Gate and Ford 
Pico Rivera — the announced closing in the near future 
of Firestone Tire Co., (the fourth tire company to close 
in Los Angeles over the past few years), and a major 
strike of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union, 
the refinery workers of the huge oil companies. 

I went down to the picket lines of the Striking 
workers to ask them about the absence of any fuel 
shortage at the filling stations. They replied that the 
companies are so automated that even after a four-month - 
strike, ... management has been able to keep the plants 
running with special long overtime shifts. A couple of 
the workers said there has: to be another way of dealing 
with these corporations. 

And there is no help from the TeamSters. When I 
asked about fuel being delivered to the pumps, the 
workers told me that the Teamsters and other Scab 
truck drivers were crossing the picket lines. 1 ■ 

The type of job-killing automation that one finds 
in the refineries, we in auto are also having to deal 
with. A couple of days after visiting the picket lines, 

I went to two days of hearings by the State Legislature 
on auto and other plant closings in the state. It was 
held in Pico Rivera, home of the huge closed Ford 
assembly plant. At these hearings were corporation 
bigwigs and Union bureaucrats from both Ford and 
from the closed South Gate plant a few miles, laway. 

Both the corporation and the union testified that the 
crisis in auto is due to competition from foreign imports. 
UAW chief Fraser has been pushing this too with trips 
to Japan and speeches at home. But the problem really 
has at its heart the same thing which the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers face. Automation is taking the 
workers’ jobs away. It is predicted that automation will 
replace over 200,000 auto workers in the next five years. 
We. have already lost tens of thousands of jobs in the 


ROBOTNlK 

We are reprinting the following from the under- 
ground Polish dissident workers’ paper Robotnik (Work- 
er), Oct. 5, 1979. An introduction to a story about a strike 
in one of the Gdansk shipyards, it was originally pub- 
lished in Robotnik Wybrzeza (Coastal Worker), organ of 
the Founding Committee of the Free Trade Unions of 
the Coast. 

The Polish workers’ movement has suffered harsh 
repression. On March 18, the body of 20-year-old Tad- 
eusz Szczepanski, one of the organizers of the Free Trade 
Unions, teas fished out of the Motlawa River in Gdansk. 
He had “disappeared” on Jan. 16, a day after he was 
fired for participating in a demonstration on the anni- 
versary of the workers’ revolts of December, 1970. 

Despite such extreme measures the opposition con- 
tinues, with Founding Committees of Free Trade Unions 
being established in Gdansk, Szczecin, Katowice, and 
now new ones in Bielsko-Biala, — Ed. 

Our grandparents fought for an eight-hour working 
day in the last century. The tradition of May Day, the 
day of working peoples’ solidarity, originated in the 
first outbursts for the eight-hour day by the Chicago 
workers . . . Today people here march in the May Day 
parade under the banner “The Nation is with the 
Party,” and on working days they tremble before the 
boss who hands out overtime — or, if he gets mad, 
will not give it . . . 

In most cases acceptance of overtime is forced by 
necessity. Pay earned during normal work time is not 
enough to satisfy the most basic needs: feeding and 
clothing the family, buying and furnishing an apart- 
ment, paying for childrens’ education, going on vacation. 
Thus it appears that the workers themselves are inter- 
ested in overtime. In fact, overtime is not in the interest 
of the workers but of the employer . . . 

Constant use of overtime allows employment of 
fewer workers . . . Normal low wages, possible only 
with overtime, allow the employer to save on wages 
during slow times. Overtime shifts the burden of uneven- 
ness of production onto the workers . . . Further, man- 
agement can easily hit the pockets of troublesome work- 
ers, while to “their own” they can even give fictitious 
overtime ... 

The paradox of the present situation is that over- 
time exists and at the same time there exists a real 
threat of unemployment. In many places lay-offs are 
in progress; in others they are promised . . . 

The benefits that the employer gets from overtime 
mean that the fight for the eight-hour work day wilL 
not be easy for us. On the other hand, refusing to work 
overtime cannot go unnoticed and forces management 
to treat the workers’ problems seriously . . . 

We want to work well and earn well in an eight- 
hour working day. To achieve it we have to act in 
solidarity. 


last five. 

The GM executives who testified at the hearings 
said that the South Gate GM plant where I had been 
working until this “temporary” lay-off would open if 
the economic situation improves, and then only as a 
one-shift plant. But the maintenance people I’ve talked 
to say all the equipment is being moved out of the body 
shop. And that is the same thing that is happening at 
the Firestone Tire plant which is closing. They too will 
be investigated by this ‘State Legislative committee, but 
their jobs also have disappeared. 

How have we arrived at a situation where a worker 
in a four-month strike can say, as production continues, 
“They don’t need us any more.” How have we arrived 
at all these auto and tire plants dosing? 

Yes, it is automation, but it is more. It |s that 
management by itself can shut down a plant, can lay 
off workers without even a nod of their head. That 
power comes from the type of agreement that the union 
signs with the company. In the auto contract, it is 
paragraph 8 which gives the company “sole and exclusive 
responsibility” for “the location of the plant, the sched- 
ule of production, the methods, process, and means of 
manufacturing.” 

So long as we are bound by such contracts no new 
solutions can come forth, just as no new ideas will 
come out of legislative hearings where the ground of 
discussion is the thought of company and union bureau- 
crats, and not the thought of working people. 

What is really responsible for the state of auto, 
of oil, of rubber and of steel as well, js the drive for 
greater and greater productivity by using fewer and 
fewer workers. What is the price of labor, not alone in 
the United States, but on a worldwide scale? That is 
the question. And we can’t solve the crisis caused by 
the search for cheaper cost of production overseas or 
in new machmery.unte'ssthe workers rare the ones who 
take over and run production themselves. That exactly I 
is the solution to- this %ris&- m iabor. , - * 


Automation and mho deals at root of plant closings 
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TODAY'S LABOR REALITY: RECESSION, REPRESSION, REVOLT 


This is how Black and minority work- 
ers are forced to live in the richest city 
in the world, New York, if the part 
they live in is the infamous South Bronx: 
A fellow worker in my shop spent the 
whole winter with no heat or hot water. 
He finally found another apartment he 
could afford, and moved. But this new 
building had a fire, and the landlord 
took out the boiler and abandoned the 
building. 

The tenants who remained have no 
water; they carry buckets upstairs from 
the fire hydrant. There is no heat, no 
phones, and no lights in the halls, as 
junkies desperate for the copper have 
taken all the pipes and wires. My friend 
goes home from his night job with a pipe 
in one hand and a knife in the other. 

The only thing the cops did for him 
was put a gun in his face, threaten to 
“blow his head off,” and take away his 
knife. This is how those who produce 
all the wealth of this country end up 
living. 

Factory worker 
New York 

* * * 

A massive consumer boycott has been 
launched against Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., 
the largest supermarket chain in the 
South and one of the largest in the USA. 
Black and labor organizations are de- 
manding a change in Winn-Dixie’s 
decades-old racist, sexist and anti-labor 
employment practices. One of the origi- 
nal targets of civil rights groups in the 
1960s, Winn-Dixie was known for hiring 
Blacks only in menial jobs, if at all. Re- 
cent issues of the company magazine, 
which featured pictures of 78 employees 
promoted to management, revealed all 
78 to be white males. 

In Miami, 400 Haitians picketed Winn- 
Dixie after a security guard said that all 
Haitians should be sprayed with de- 
odorant when they enter the store. The 
boycott has been backed by the United 
Food and Commercial Workers’ Union, 
the SCLC, and the NAACP. 

BOYCOTT WINN-DIXIE STORES ! 

Civil rights veteran 
North Carolina 
* * * 

I don’t know if you have heard the 
news about what is happening now in 
Brazil, since it has not been publicized 
much in the USA. On March 18, in the 
biggest port in the country, Santos, (near 
Rio de Janeiro), 12,000 workers went on 
-strike. It was the first strike in Santos 
since the coup in 1964. Just when the 
strike finally ended, the auto workers of 
Sao Paulo, 300,000 to 400,000 strong, 
walked out on April 1. 

Strike leader Luis Inacio da Silva told 
a workers’ rally: “The government and 
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the bosses are at war against the metal 
workers, but the war is only from their 
side. We simply want to recoup a bit of 
the blood sucked by the multinationals 
over the years.” Military police immedi- 
ately began guarding the factories, while 
workers held mass meetings away from 
company premises. The struggle con- 
tinues. 

Correspondent 

Boston 

* * * 

Now that Uniroyal is closing for sure, 
all of us are wondering where we are 
going to go next. At the same time, 
though, there are mixed feelings, since 
most of us are glad to get out of this 
terrible place. When we do find work 
again, I think it will be very hard for 
anyone to force us to work under condi- 
tions like those we faced at Uniroyal. 
Even in unemployment, we won’t just be 
starting from zero, and no one can force 
us backwards. 

Umroyal worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Contrary to the hysterical statements 
of our disgusting mayor, everyone I 
spoke with during the transit workers’ 
strike supported the strikers, not the 
City. People know it’s impossible to live 
in New York without large salary in- 
creases to keep up with inflation, and 
that working underground or driving a 
bus in N.Y. is a horrible job. Many I 
spoke to, from the super of my building 
to my dentist, said everyone in the City 
should stay home til the strike was 
settled — a general strike! 

Transit workers’ supporter 
New York 

• 

ROSA LUXEMBURG: 

AN ONGOING DISCUSSION 

The pictures in the last issue of News 
& Letters were magnificent. The Nama 
and Herero guerrillas of German South 
West Africa, the striking women textile 
workers in Crimmitschau, really did add 
to Dunayevskaya’s beautiful text on Lux- 
emburg, 1910-11. What has come so alive 
to me in these two chapters, (Jan.-Feb. 
and April, 1980 N&L), is the humanism 
of Rosa Luxemburg. And most crucially, 
how the chapters show that that human- 
ism is rooted in Rosa’s refusal. to sep- 
arate the masses’ self -activity from her 
own theoretic-revolutionary responsi- 
bility. 

Enlightened 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

There sure is a lot of anti-Leninism 
going around these days. The recent 
ridiculous article in the New York Re- 
view of Books, “Communist Myths” by 
Leonard Schapiro (April 17, 1980), might 
well have been titled “how to take wild 
shots at Lenin.” Here in Chicago, the 
anarchists at the IWW are trying to 
raise money by selling some original 
thing that Lenin autographed. They re- 
ported that a TASS correspondent from 
Moscow had visited them on it, proudly 
proclaiming that they had told TASS, 
as though they were talking to Lenin’s 
heirs, all the reasons they disagree with 
Lenin! You would never recognize in 
their picture of Lenin, anything of the 
Lenin that Raya Dunayevskaya has been 
tracing in her work on Rosa Luxemburg. 
Frankly, they seem as sectarian as the 
worst vanguardists. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


It is frankly so rare in today’s Left 
journalism, whether “mass” newspapers 
or “theoretical” journals, to see the kind 
of original work represented by Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s essay on Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s break with Kautsky, that I wanted 
to commend you for its publication. You 
have presented Luxemburg’s deep pas- 
sion against imperialism, her adherence 
to mass self-organization, and her refusal 
to knuckle under to opportunism in any 
form in a genuinely new light. 

Not only was the pervasive chauvin- 
ism of the leadership of the German 
Social Democracy not known to me in 
the extreme and shocking form you have 
shown, but its deep link to their hatred 
of Luxemburg’s revolutionary Marxism 
was so revealing. I see that you have 
also just published her “Theory ami 
Practice” in English. It’s about time — 
and another proof of the rare quality 
of your work. Please send me the 
pamphlet . . . 

New reader 

Connecticut 


IRANIAN WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

It was a wonderful experience to put 
out “Women as Reason and as Force of 
Revolution,” the Farsi translation of 
writings on women’s liberation by Raya 
DunayevSkaya. The process made Iran- 
ian comrades here feel much closer to 
one another in terms of ideas on wom- 
en’s liberation. And it is now beginning 
to help other Iranians, especially the 
women, to see the new alternative posed 
to them, as against the sexism which has 
so permeated all the “Left” organizations. 

Neda 

California 

Ed. Note — The Farsi pamphlet is avail- 
able from News & Letters for $1.50, 
which includes postage. 


REBELLION IN THE YOUNG . . 

I very much enjoyed the article by 
Kevin A. Barry on the youth revolt to- 
day. But I do have one criticism. I don’t 
think it is correct to say that the main 
problem in the anti-draft/anti-war move- 
ment is the “single-issue mentality ” but 
rather the elitism and vanguardism of 
the Left. “Multi-issue” can be just as 
bad — you should have heard Bertell 
Oilman speak on the need for a “revolu- 
tionary socialist party” at the “multi- 
issue” teach-in at New York University. 

Intellectual 
New York 

* * ♦ 

The anti-draft/anti-war group at my 
university (CARD) is now in the midst 
of a big fight on the question of its at- 
titude to Black America. The supposed 
leadership (mostly SWP) is just not in- 
terested in the question of “poverty con- 
scription” or really any of the ways Car- 
ter’s drive to war hits our community, 
and this in the middle of Detroit. 

So at the last meeting most of the few 
Black members of CARD decided to form 
a Black caucus. You should have seen 
the anger of the Left “leaders” — both 
the whites and one Black SWP’er. All 
they could say was that we were “divi- 
sive.” They never stopped to ask what 
was wrong in their own attitudes. 

Wayne State University student 
Detroit 


. . . AND THE OLD 

Have you ever thought about how 
powerful and destructive “ageism” is In 
this capitalist society? Older-aged people 
are fired from their jobs in almost every 
country; they get sent to “Old Age 
Homes” as “unproductive” members of 
society. In Chicago, one person in five 
lives below the official “poverty level,” 
and many of these people are older, 
people. The same official sources admit 
that some 350,000 people are starving 
each year here, mostly from the same 
age group. 

Meanwhile, youth, at the other end of 
the “ageism” knife, especially Black 
youth, have tremendously high rates of 
unemployment. 

New Reader 
Cary, Illinois 

* * * 

In my shop not all the militants are 
young. For example, an older Black 
worker told his foreman, who was ag- 
gravating and nagging him about the 
job, “You think just because you’re the 
foreman means you know everything? 

I was working before you even thought 
about working. You don’t have to tell me 
to work. Slavery times are past.” And 
he just walked away from the job and j 
sat down. 

That foreman treats him so carefully 
now it’s funny to see. 

Yang worker 
New York 

• 

ON ERICH FROMM 

I appreciated Dunayevskaya’s article j 
on Erich Fromm. Some time ago I had 
become very hostile to him because of j 
what I took to be a flabby ‘idealism” 
that infected his thinking about Marx j 
and Freud alike. Now— perhaps it is just 
the passing of time, and experience — I < 
realize that he was much more valuable 
than I had given credit for. He had stay- 
ing power and a kind of faith which I j 
have come to recognize as essential. 

Dunayevskaya has it, too, if I may say , 
so — and without the Hah. I appreciate 
N&L a great deal. As I was reading it ] 
today, I thought: “this is the best com- 1 
bination of theory and praxis going.” 
Keep it going. 

Psychiatrist 
New York ] 

• 

ALGERIAN FERMENT 

There has been some significant unrest 
in Algeria, not as earlier, from Islamic 
fundamentalists, but from Berber stu- 
dents in Kabylia who are resisting the 
claims of fundamentalists that everyone 
must speak Arabic. In M&reh demonstra- 
tions broke out when a lecture on Berber 
culture was abruptly cancelled at the 
University of Tixi-Ouxou. 

This month the Berber students took 
their cause to Algiers, where several 
hundred demonstrated April 7 with signs 
reading “Freedom of expression” and 
“Is Berber not an Algerian language?” 
About 100 were arrested, quite brutally, 
with many wounded and possibly one 
death. The Berber students bitterly con- 
trasted rite tolerance which the author- 
ities had shown several months ago when 
the fundamentalist Islamic students went 
on strike for Arabization with the re- 
pression of their demonstrations. 

Observer 
Puis 
i ; 
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The facts of life are grim for American workers 
on this May Day, 1980. Each week the jobless rate gets 
revised upwards as plant closings and lay-offs swell un- 
employment offices to overflowing. Workers need 15 
years seniority or more to work in many Detroit auto 
plants. Older workers suffer heart attacks due to speed- 
up on the assembly lines where they are thrown onto 
the hardest jobs. Record inflation rates rob even those 
still working of their pay. 

At the same time there are new strikes everywhere, 
from the wildcats in the coal fields of West Virginia to 
the New York transit workers’ struggle. And in Illinois, 
workers at International Harvester, recently on strike 
for six months, mark a continuity with American labor’s 
past which reveals not only the revolutionary dimen- 
sion of its present, but discloses its theoretic roots in 
Karl Marx’s Capital. 

ORIGINS OF MAY DAY 

Those roots go back to 1886 when a strike centered 
around the workers at the old McCormick Reaper Works 
(predecessor of today’s International Harvester) became 
labor’s firsft May Day as the city of Chicago was brought 
to a standstill by workers demanding the eight-hour 
day. By 1889 the A.F.L. received the solidarity of Euro- 
pean workers at the founding of the Second Working- 
men’s International in Germany for the international 
observance of May 1, 1890 as the target date for launch- 
ing its campaign for the eight-hour day. Since then May 
Day has ever been the occasion to show the international 
solidarity between workers of different countries. 

That May Day, 1980, as much as in its origins in 
America in 1886, continues to include the fight for the 
eight-hour day, exposes how miserable is the lot of 
workers in today’s highly-automated factories. 

Nevertheless, what the eight-hour day struggle first 
brought together is what has been separated by today’s 
Left as much as by the labor bureaucracy, namely, the 
relationship of labor’s struggle to the philosophy of 
labor’s liberation — Marx’s Humanism. 

Karl Marx was writing his epoch-making work. 
Capital, as the U.S. experienced its second revolution — 
the Civil War. Marx rushed to help organize British 
worker demonstrations and organizations to prevent the 
British roliitg class from entering the war on the side 
of the slave-holding South. Indeed, this is how the 
famous International Workingmen’s Association was 
born. 

The impact of Msfrx’s participation in the struggle 
for the emancipation of Black labor on his writing of 
Capital revealed itself as he came to the climax of his 
study on the shortening of the “Working Day”: “In the 
United States of North America, every independent 
movement of the workers was paralyzed so long as 


May Day, 1980 

slavery disfigured a part of the Republic. Labor cannot 
emancipate itself in the white skin where in the black 
it is branded. But out of the death of slavery a new 
life at once arose. The first fruit of the Civil War was 
the eight hours’ agitation, that ran with the seven- 
leagued boots of the locomotive from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ...” 1 

Far from Marx’s statement being a cliche often re- 
peated these days, it was the most concrete measure of 
how critical to all success for American workers’ or- 
ganizations was the Black struggle. 

MARX AND TODAY’S STRUGGLES 

If it is true that today’s labor bureaucracy has tried 
to bury these American and Black roots of May Day, it 
is even more profoundly true that today’s Left has no 
theoretic understanding of the process by which Marx 
saw his economic-philosophic categories in Capital de- 
veloping in relationship to the historic tendency of 
capitalist production and the movement of workers 
against it. 

Thus, so much has May Day come to be associated 
with Russian totalitarianism rolling out its military hard- 
ware into Red Square, that the American labor bureau- 
cracy and the Left ignore the U.S. government turning 
the revolutionary legacy of American labor’s most im- 
portant day into its most reactionary opposite as “Law 
Day”! 

The spectre of Black youth unemployment and the 
coming long hot summer hangs over the deepening 
recession this May Day. The only solution forthcoming 
from the American ruling class is Carter’s drive to war 
and capital’s drive to wring more productivity out of 
fewer workers who are forced to keep pace with the 
newly-unimated facilities in Western Europe and Japan. 

However, it is the ceaseless reappearance of new 
beginnings in labor’s opposition to capital which led an 
African journalist, who participated in the three-day 
general strike during the 1976 Soweto rebellion, to con- 
clude recently that the same human forces which shook 
that apartheid regime in South Africa, are today chal- 
lenging the massive lay-offs in the U.S.A. 

Whether as past, present or as revolutionary prep- 
aration for the future. May Day isn’t merely a ques- 
tion of a day, for there isn’t one day when workers 
don’t express their opposition to this system of produc- 
tion and life. They seek nothing less than its total de- 
struction. Can we as revolutionists do less? On May 
Day, 1980, the need for theoretic preparation for revo- 
lution becomes as pivotal as the daily struggles of 
workers, women. Blacks and youth. That needed prep- 
aration is first and foremost a re-discovery of Marx’s 
Marxism, his philosophy of revolution, as he expressed 
it in the relationship of the eight-hour day struggles to 
his greatest work, Capital. 


Erich Fromm's Preface to forthcoming 
German edition of 'Philosophy and Revolution' 


by Erich Fromm 

Few thought systems have been as distorted and 
sometimes even turned into their opposite as that of 
Karl Marx. The great conservative political economist 
Joseph Schumpeter once expressed this distortion with 
a hypothetical analogy: if one had discovered Europe at 
the time of the Inquisition, and had surmised from that 
that the Inquisition reflected the spirit of the Gospels, 
then one would have behaved as those who see the ideas 
of Marx expressed in Soviet Communism. 

If this distortion were only to be found among op- 
ponents of Marxism, that would scarcely be surprising. 
The amazing thing is that it emanates from his “pro- 
ponents,” who convince the rest of the world that their 
ideology expresses the ideas of Marx. Thus it has finally 
come to the point that in North America and Europe, 
so effective has Soviet propaganda become, that one not 
only believes that one sees the realization of socialism 
in the Soviet system, but also that one is dealing with a 
revolutionary state which aims at world revolution, in- 
stead of with a bureaucratic reactionary form of state- 
capitalism. 

Marx’s ideas can only be understood if one knows at 
least the fundamentals of Hegelian philosophy. But only 
a very few people know them even approximately, and 
in the best situation take only a couple of slogans as sub- 
stitutes for genuine knowledge. And what is the situa- 
tion with the followers of Marx who speak in his name 
and who make a more serious claim than Stalin: Lenin, 
Trotsky, Mao, or even the “outsider” Sartre? There is 
little that will aid an objective understanding of this 
question; most of what can be read about it is biased 
according to the political views of the author. 

' > All of this results in the fact that individuals who 
want to get an idea of the theories which influence a 


great part of the world today have great difficulties 
forming a correct image. 

Raya Dunayevskaya is unusually qualified to fill 
this gap in our knowledge. Not only because of her great 
knowledge and competence in this area — these quali- 
ties alone are rare, but not unique — and not only be- 
cause of her incorruptible objectivity which is the char- 
acteristic of every scholar, or should be. What, however, 
is far rarer is the fact that within herself she combines 
this objectivity with a passionate political attitude — a 
passion which, at the same time, is not irrational and 
not fanatical. But the important factor is, perhaps, that 
the author is permeated by the conviction that socialism 
and freedom are indivisrbly united, and can only exist 
together. She is a radical Humanist who deeply believes 
that the betterment of the welfare of all humanity can 
be achieved without the loss of individual freedom, 
through a new Humanism. 

This book is much enriched by discussion of the 
African revolutions, the East European revolts, the youth 
movement, and the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

For everyone who is seriously interested in the forces 
which form — and deform — the present and the future, 
this book is to be most warmly recommended. 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 
Order 26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
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rules of the union. Hie union had principles in those 

days. 

Then, at one of our contract negotiations, the late 
Walter Reuther signed a contract with management 
which read that from now on the company will have all 
rights to set and control production. The workers began 
to holler against that being a part of the contract, but 
the union bureaucrats said it was not bad and shut them 
up. 

Today, with more than 220,000 auto workers laid 
off — 28 percent of the UAW membership — what will 
the union leaders say at the UAW convention in Los 
Angeles in May? What will Fraser tell those southern 
California workers who have no plant to go to? Will 
he tell them about the plants that are working overtime 
on fast-selling small cars? What happened to the idea 
that when one UAW member was laid-off no one worked 
overtime? Will he tell them about the condition of the 
older workers who are now back on the line, and are 
dying from heart attacks? Will he tell them about how 
the majority of Black and women workers are now out 
in the streets? 

Instead, I’m betting he will talk about foreign cars 
and getting them to build cars here, or he will tell them 
about the need to lobby in Congress for Chrysler. 

Today the union and its leaders have gone from 
what they were, over to the side of management to help 
in putting down any attempt by workers who resist. 
There are those who are saying that what is needed is 
to throw out the present leaders and replace them with 
new ones. That’s true — ■ Fraser Is hopeless. But that 
alone will solve nothing, as some of the present leaders 
were as militant as anyone in the early days of the union. 

Many more workers are now saying that what is 
really needed today is people determined to tear up 
this society from top to bottom and build a new one. 

SUBSCRIBE TO N&L 
Only $1 a year 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Mandst-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property for m as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which sign ailed a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” Wg do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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REVOLUTIONARY JOURNALISM: Karl Marx, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 

and the 1850 Address on permanent revolution 


by Eugene Walker, member, National Editorial Board, 
News & Letters 

Only now, some 130 years after their suppression, 
are the full texts of Marx’s and Engels’ articles in the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung* available in English. To read 
Marx at the one moment of his life when he is not an 
enforced emigre, but within the fullness of revolution 
and the threat of counter-revolution in his own land, 
within the sweep of the European Revolutions, is to 
see a revolutionary activist, journalist, theoretician in 
thorough-going praxis. To witness the revolutionary 
journalism of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung is to possess 
the measure for our day of a practical-critical-theoretical 
organ of revolution. 

It retains more than relevance for today. Without 
it, as foundation stone— and neither the Old Left nor 
the so-called New Left are using it as such — newspa- 
pers are hardly more than what gets aged on the mor- 
row. With it, we can project in, theory as well as in 
practice how to' inter-relate the two, as Marx had done 
in transforming any historic narrative into historic 
reason. It is then that we will begin to know the rudi- 
ments of journalism as a road to revolution . 

The year 1848 witnessed the storming of the heavens 
over the length and breadth of Europe. Revolution burst 
forth in Italy and France, Germany and Austria, Hun- 
gary and Poland. Though within boundaries of nations 
and even principalities, it was indeed a European Revo- 
lution, not as a single concerted act, but as successive 
eruptions — here as the bourgeoisie against the monarchy, 
there as oppressed nationality against the dominant 
rule from within or without. Its highest peaks were 
reached in France, in the birth of a republic in Feb- 
ruary, then in the magnificent Paris barricades of mid- 
June. For three days the proletariat held off the rule 
of the bourgeoisie and the army. Their defense of the 
barricades proclaimed a new era — that of proletarian 
revolution. 

Marx, 29 and living in Brussels at the time of the 
February Revolution, arrived in early March in the 
new French Republic. By April, after the March Revo- 
lutions in Vienna and Berlin, he, along with Engels and 
other members of the Communist League began re- 
turning to Germany. In Cologne the new daily news- 
paper would be founded. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
began publication on June 1, 1848, and was ultimately 
suppressed permanently on May 19, 1849, its last issue 
being printed entirely in red ink. 

During those 12 months it was to become the fullest 
expression of revolutionary journalism. It was the whip 
attempting to drive the bourgeoisie to complete its 
revolution. It was a voice of internationalism as it re- 
ported on the movement of revolution throughout Eu- 
rope, as well as the restoration of the counter-revolu- 
tion. It became the expression of the leading edge of 
the revolutionary storm as the proletariat took up the 
battle against the bourgeoisie. And most crucially, it 
at all times refused to separate the day-to-day events 
from the most profound theoretical analysis of the 
stage of the revolution, of the development of capital- 
ism, of labor’s conflict with capital. 

I. THE WHIP TO THE BOURGEOISIE 

“Yes, Marx supported the bourgeoisie in the struggle 
with absolutism, but he supported it with whips 
and kicks.” 

— Rosa Luxemburg, at the 1907 Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
“The first duty of the press now is to undermine 
all foundations of the existing political state of af- 
fairs.” 

— Marx, Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Feb. 14, 1849 
“We may have to go through a hard school, but it is 
the preparatory school for a complete revolution.” 

— Marx, Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Nov. 12, 1848 
The hard school which Marx immediately faced 
upon return to Germany was the fight to defeat abso- 
lutism. The revolution of March 18 in Berlin had cre- 
ated a new situation. It had made possible open agita- 
tion — a newspaper. On commencing publication, the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung was immediately plunged into 
the fight to retain the revolutionary ground wpn in 
March. The bourgeoisie through the National Assemblies 
in Frankfurt and Berlin were indecisive in confrontation 
with the Crown, and were moving to betray the revo- 
lution. Marx and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung followed 
and exposed the debates in the assemblies with hawk- 
like precision. Nothing was free from his scathing 
criticism: the attempt by the political representatives 

* Marx's and Engels' writings in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung occupy 
nearly three volumes of their collected works: Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels: Collected Works Volumes 7, 8, 9, International Publishers, 
New York. Marx had been writer, and then editor-in-chief of the 
original Rheinische Zeitung from November, 1842 to March, 1843. 
This first period as journalist is also rich in material for today. 
Indeed, Marx's 20-year "career" as journalist from 1842 through 
the early^li&fci encompassing such papers as the New York PgHy 
Tribtme, the Tteue Oder-Zeitung, the People's Poper r ang J^icb 
Press* has hardly bfeen rotietfed *ih 'ey serious 1 mbnnfer. r*- - vMk 


of the new ruling class to compromise with “the Crown 
by the grace of God”, the bills to impose new censorship 
on the press, the perpetuation of feudal rights by bills to 
retain compulsory labor of the peasantry, as well as 
exposing the increasing activity of the police and mili- 
tary, the suppression of democratic clubs, the prison-like 
work regulations the bourgeoisie imposed on municipal 
workers. 

By the fall of 1848 the bourgeoisie had fully alien- 
ated those who had made the March Revolution. The 
counter-revolution now felt the strength to move in. 
The assembly was broken, a state of siege declared, and 
the Brandenburg Ministry imposed its Constitution: 
“The real constitution of Prussia is the stage of siege.” 

If Marx was talking of the concrete events of 1848, 
the 1907 Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic La- 
bor Party was discussing those events and their rele- 
vance to the 1905 Russian Revolution. In addition, the 
whole question was reborn in Rosa Luxemburg’s- 1910 
debate with Kautsky, and again in the debate Lenin 
launched with his “April Thesis” in the period between 
the February and November, 1917 Russian Revolution. 
(-See Chapter 2, “Rosa Luxemburg: The Break with 
Kautsky” published in April, 1980, News & Letters from 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s forthcoming book, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution.) 

II. THE LEADING EDGE OF THE STORM 

“The tricolor republic now displays only one color, 

the color of the defeated, the color of blood. It has 

become a red republic.” 

— Marx, Neue Rheinische Zeitung, June 29, 1848 

“Organ of the Democracy”, on the masthead of the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung, was not simply an appeal for 
a bourgeois republic. Marx’s support for a republic 
was one calculated to drive the bourgeoisie to decisively 
oppose the monarchy. To be concrete and still more 
concrete about the German Revolution was the watch- 
word. Just as Marx had opposed the scheme for organ- 
izing emigres in Paris for an invasion into Germany to 
establish a republic by fiat, so once inside the country 
he worked within the reality of a Germany that was not 
yet a France. The March Revolution was a pale shadow 
of February in France, and June of ’48 was not on the 
German horizon. 

When the proletariat did move to decisively con- 
front the bourgeoisie in France, in June of ’48, the 
internationalist Neue Rheinische Zeitung, almost alone 
among the press of Europe, reported, hailed and sought 
to push forward the fight of the proletariat throughout 
Europe. 

Marx saw France as the storm center, but in Ger- 
many, too, he singled out the lot of the proletariat 
and was active within proletarian circles. The “De- 
mands of the Communist Party of Germany”, which 
Marx and Engels had written in Paris just before re- 
turning to Germany, was printed in Cologne as a leaflet. 
Later, it was circulated by the Cologne Workers Associ- 
ation which had been formed in mid-April. By May 1 the 
Association had some 5,000 members. Activists from the 
Communist League were within, helping to organize 
branches throughout the Cologne area. Marx became tem- 
porary president of the Association when the threat of 
a state of seige forced the elected president to flee. As 
president he proposed the form of the association meet- 
ings to be as follows: the first hour devoted to the inter- 
ests of the association, and the second hour one in which 
the social and political questions are discussed. 

In response to the crisis in Prussia and the 
menace of a counter-revolutionary coup the Workers 
Association and the Democracy within Cologne organ- 
ized and participated in mass meetings of several 
thousand. A Committee of Public Safety was organized 
with Marx and the other editors of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, as well as leaders of the Cologne Workers 
Association, among its members. In late September a 
state of seige was declared and the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung was temporarily suppressed. Upon resumption 
in October, Marx attacked the bourgeoisie, not only 
for its capitulation to the action of the monarchy, but 
for its reactionary attitude to the proletariat. In De- 
cember, when the first president of the Workers As- 
sociation, Gottschalk, was put on trial for attempting to 
“overthrow the existing order”, Marx hit back in the 
pages of Neue Rheinische Zeitung, exposing the false- 
hood of the charges, showing that it was the author- 
ities who were trying to overthrow the Workers 
Association. 

All of this was put forth each day within the four- 
page daily press of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Its 
final article in the 301st issue, in red ink, addressed 
“To the Workers of Cologne”, again put forth the 
vision: “The editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
thank you for the sympathy you have shown them. 
Their last word everywhere and always will* be: eman- 
cipation of, the- working: cl&ss!” ? If* , 


HI. FROM THEORY TO A TOTALLY NEW 
CONCEPT, “PERMANENT REVOLUTION” 

“The chief result of the revolutionary movement is 
not what the peoples won, but what they lost — the 
loss of their illusions.” 

— Marx, Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Dec. 24, 1848 
“Now, after our readers have seen the class struggle 
develop in colossal political forms in 1848, the time 
has come to deal more closely with the economic 
relations themselves on which the existence of the 
bourgeoisie and its class rule, as well as the slavery 
of the workers, are founded.” 

— Marx, “Wage-Labor and Capital”, Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung, April 5,- 1849 

Now that we have seen Marx — author of the Com- 
munist Manifesto which issued the challenge to the 
whole world and threatened the capitalist order with 
overthrow before anyone had dreamed of revolution- 
knowing hoW to function even within the confines of a 
“democratic paper”, let us see how the vision 6f “Work- 
ingmen Of all countries unite” remained with him. 

Within the pages of the daily Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung was projected the continuation of this vision, the 
theoretical ground for the revolutionary movement. It 
was indeed a practical-critical-theoretical journal. There 
is no greater proof of this than the last period of 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung, when theory and practice 
became concretized in the “purely” economic work 
which anticipates the whole of Capital, that is, “Wage- 
Labor and Capital”. 

We are in 1849, in the bleakest period of counter- 
revolutionary strength. The Vienna upsurge has been 
defeated in November, counter-revolution has occurred 
in Berlin. And it is precisely now that Marx chooses to 
leave for the proletariat his labors for the pathway 
ahead — the magnificent “Wage-Labor and Capital” which 
was printed for the first time in the pages of Neue t 
Rheinische Zeitung. Indeed it is the only time in Marx’s 
life, save folr an unauthorized printing in 1880 and a 
pamphlet in 1881, that it appears in German. 

The date the final installment of the manuscript 
is published, April 11, 1849, the Committee of the 
Cologne Workers Association asks that all branches be- 
gin discussing social problems based on the articles 
and called upon other workers’ associations to do like- 
wise. Scarcely a month later, May 19, 1849, the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung is suppressed. 

But still the vision and the hard theoretical labor 
necessary to help it become a reality remained as one 
with Marx. The most profound, far-reaching and to this < 
day unrealized conclusions that Marx drew from the 
1848 Revolutions and their defeats is his Address to the , 
Communist League of 1850. 

Yes, 1848 had been a defeat for the proletariat. i 
But Marx was saying in his Address that in, no sense 
was it a permanent defeat. Rather, the “losis of illusions” 
now set the ground for the “Revolution in Permanence”: 

... it is our interest and our task to make the 
revolution permanent, until all more or less pos- 
sessing classes have been forced out of their posi- j 
tion of dominance, the proletariat has conquered j 
state power, and the associations of proletarians, 
not only in one country but in all the dominant 
countries of the world, has advanced so far that j 
competition among the proletarians in these coun- ! 
tries has ceased and that at least the decisive pro- i 
ductive forces are concentrated in the hands of the 
proletarians . . . For us the issue (is) not the im- 
provement of the existing society but the founda- 
tion of a new one. (Address of the Central Author- 
ity to the Communist League, March, 1850) 

Today, some 130 years later, we have not only the 
rich experience 6f those 1848 Revolutions to build upon, 
but the magnificent labor of Marx in that same moment 
as our foundation for a new society. Think of each task 
we face — from the publication of a revolutionary news- 
paper, to the theoretical points we roust develop, to 
the full philosophical and practical vision of a total 
uprooting of; this society and the creation of a new 
one on truly human beginnings — and ask yourself 
whether being witness to Marx’s historical materialism, 
1848-50, doesn’t set a full revolutionary ground for today. 

Didn’t Marx’s greatest theoretical work. Capital, 
have as one point of departure, his “Wage-Labor and 
Capital,” published in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung? 
Don’t we, to truly grasp what Permanent Revolution 
means for today’s revolutions, need to return to Marx’s 
original formulation rather than the “modern” versions, 
be they of Trotsky or Mao? And doesn’t Marx’s philos- 
ophy of revolution, as a new continent of thought that 
can help give direction to our practice, have roots with- 
in the revolutionary journalism that was the Neue 
Rheinische jgpitung, wit&ip the Address on Permanent 
Revolution glyep to yje QaBMOUhist League? , 
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Legacy of Kent State killings: lessons for today 


by Jim Mills 

May 4, 1980 

On this, the tenth anniversary of the massacre at 
Kent State, where Ohio National Guard bullets mowed 
down Allison Krause, William Sehroeder, Sandy Sheuer, 
and Jeffrey Miller, and wounded nine others, we also 
observe that counter-revolutionary moment prevailing 
today, as jungle law. And it is not only in Kent, Ohio, 
just as Jackson State witnessed counterrevolution in 
1970, too. 

Indeed, that is a lesson for us today in the 1980 
anti-draft movement because if we do not remember all 
that happened then— and nothing has been, rectified, 
far from it — the same counter-revolution will be visited 
upon us as our movement develops. 

I was happy to see participants from Kent State 
among the 30,000 anti-draft marchers in Washington, 
D.C. on March 22. In fact, Kent State has contributed 
a forum for anti-war agitation that has never gone 
silent. So I am also very glad to report the publication 
today of a new book, The Kent State Coverup by James 
Munves and Joseph Kelner (Harper and Row, publish- 
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ers). As an accounting of the perversity of capitalist 
justice, (Kelner was attorney for the families of the 
massacre victims), it is MUST reading as an orientation 
to what awaits all challengers to the ruling “order”. 
(Watch for our review in, a future N&L.) 

I visited Kent State recently and saw a lot of rest- 
lessness on the campus. It is neither limited to discus- 
sions about the administration’s move to permanently 
bar men and women from entering each other’s dormi- 
tories, nor to protest against the campus racism by 
Black football players who boycotted the last home- 
coming game. 

Most important is that they have not forgotten his- 
tory, as evidenced by the groundswell preventing the 
construction of the administration’s own commemorative 
arch whose designer was also responsible for the gym 
now covering the true memorial, Blanket Hill, where 
the students were shot. One young woman called it 
Napoleon’s “Arc de -Triomphe”, asking “Who triumphed 
at Blanket Hill?” Not the students! 

And to this day, the Kent State authorities harass 
all student attempts to reconnect with that history; they 
recently broke up a march and rally in the Commons 
after students erected 20 markers, each signifying 
someone killed in the freedom movement activities 
since 1964. 

The gravest step backwards, though, was made by 
the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals in Cleveland in 
September, 1971, absolving Ohio Gov. James Rhodes 
and the National Guard of their crimes. It is serious 
retrogression not alone for the victims’ families and 
the survivors of the bullets, but also for the whole 
country. 

If is of this horror which The Kent State Coverup 
warns. We in the anti-draft movement, in all freedom 
movements aiming to challenge society as it exists, are 
all on notice, subject to the same militarist justice wit- 
nessed by Kent State and Jackson State. 

The Kent State Coverup along with the restiveness 
of Kent State students today, however, do not reveal 
all that is significant about Kent State. We must bring 
today’s youth war opposition, which remembers Kent 
and Jackson State, to a higher Stage now, necessitating 
also deeper involvement in it. We in the Wayne State 
University News and Letters Youth Committee contrib- 
uted to that effort when in October, 1977 we sponsored 
a meeting of solidarity featuring Kent State students 
speaking both on struggles against the gym and against 
attacks on Black programs. 

We can succeed in connecting with what Kent 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Black Power in South Africa: The Evolution of an 
Ideology, by Gail M. Gerhart; Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1978. 

The startling and overwhelming electoral victory 
of Robert Mugabe’s ZANU Party in Zimbabwe, the 
sudden increase in Black guerrilla activity in South 
Africa," and the internal bickering that is going on 
among the leaders of the Nationalist Party over the 
issue of “how much” apartheid is to be practiced, are all 
indications that South Africa may once again be on 
the threshold of violent social upheaval. 

For some time the brutal lid of oppression that the 
apartheid government clamped down on Blacks, after 
the 1976 Soweto revolt, has been showing signs of com- 
ing apart because of the buildup of internal economic 
and political pressure. And, there is a great likelihood 
that the result of the Zimbabwe election will hasten 
open Black mass revolt there, as the victory over Portu- 
guese colonialism in Angola and Mozambique did in the 
mid-1970s. 

So great a potential for revolt, if not outright rev- 
olution in South Africa, is ample enough reason to read 
Gail M.' Gerhart’s book, Black Power in South Africa: 
The Evolution of an Ideology, provided that it is read 
with a critical eye. 

Ms. Gerhart set out to write a book that would 
examine “the development of African Nationalism in 
South Africa over the last three decades since the Sec- 
ond World War,” dealing mainly with “the intellectual 
dimension of Black political history, and in particular 
the interplay of ideologies which marked the postwar 
era and which has brought many present day African 
intellectuals to their current Black Power perspective.” 
(p. vii). 

But on page 304 she reveals another purpose as 
well. While she rejects the concept that the African 
masses are only objects to be manipulated by white ad- 
ministrators, “swayed by forces and factors wholly be- 
yond their own control . . . ,” she goes on to say that 


State 1970 achieved as a force to end the Vietnam war 
and to bring about Nixon’s demise if we build on what 
that climax has left for us — to see to it we never sep- 
arate a philosophy of revolution from preparation for 
actual revolution. The alternative — nuclear holocaust — 
is what Carter contemplates as he unshelves glib studies 
on usage of nuclear arms in the Middle East or de- 
ployment of N-bombs in Europe. 

When we are able to combine the new anti-war 
expressions with the new stage also represented by 
youth hardest hit in this deep recession — by lay-offs, 
permanent unemployment and cutbacks in social pro- 
grams and education — then rather than the “me gen- 
eration” image created to explain youth alienation, we 
will see a new stage in youth revolutionary challenges 
to capitalism’s inhuman role. 



Hundreds of Wrightsville, Georgia’s Black com- 
munity demonstrated April 12, showing that they would 
not be intimidated by racist attacks earlier that week. 
Johnson County Sheriff Roland Attaway and his depu- 
ties had attacked protestors April 8 with clubs and 
chains, then ignored IKK nightriders shooting into 
homes. The civil rights marches began nearly three 
months ago, with demands for Black representation, in 
local government and police; increased health services; 
paved roads and street lights; and an end to police 
brutality. The protests are continuing, and the marchers 
vow that nothing — and no one — will turn them around 
until they get justice. 

Black power in Sooth Africa 

the “ability of the politically astute African leaders to 
anticipate and manipulate these mass attitudes for Af- 
rican group ends,” has been underestimated and the 
increasing ability of Black leaders to do so “has been the 
central theme of this study” (my emphasis). 

It is this “central theme” which has prevented the 
author of this much needed study on Black South Afri- 
can thought to make a breakthrough that would tran- 
scend in ideas the concept of mass manipulation by 
“ideology," as Soweto did so heroically in action. 

Ms. Gerhart further states that the purpose of the 
book is, “to look at ideology in the South African case, 
both as causal and caused, both as an independent 
variable largely created through the individual intellec- 
tual efforts of a few key thinkers, and in a broader 
sense as the product of African culture and tradition.” 

This one-sided undialectical treatment of “ideology” 
as an “independent variable” places Ms. Gerhart’s politi- 
cal portraits of Anton Lembede, Asby Peter Mda, and 
Robert Sofoukwe, in an upside-down relationship to the 
social ferment in which they lived, and where they and 
their ideas developed, and thereby she has robbed them 
of their true life. 

Further, due to her belief that the South African 
Student Organization, (SASO), founded by Steve Biko, 
had abandoned the “exaggerated faith in the spontane- 
ous revolutionary disposition of the masses” for the 
hard-headed task of organizing the masses, Biko too, 
never comes alive. 

So antithetical is Ms. Gerhart’s attitude to the cre- 
ative role of mass spontaneity, that, although she wrote 
an epilogue after the Soweto Revolt, she says absolutely 
nothing about Soweto, or about the organizational forms 
and ideas that grew out of this massive spontaneous 
action in repressive South Africa. 

What Black South Africa needs from intellectuals 
and leaders is not any more manipulatory “ideology” 
but a theory of revolution that can meet the mass spon- 
taneity of a Soweto, and Sowetos-to-be» s • 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Mass opposition deepens in El Salvador as U.S. pumps aid into junta 


The March 24 murder of pacifist Archbishop 
Oscar Arnulfo Romero by rightists in EL Salvador 
brought out a deeper waye of opposition that be- 
came by March 27 a general strike that closed down 
much of the country. Romero's funeral on March 30 
drew some 400,000 people to the square outside 
Metropolitan Cathedral, where an army vehicle fired 
on a march of 80,000 leftists joining the main 
demonstration. Four bombs went off near the square, 
and snipers opened fire on the crowd from the 
National Palace. Government troops and paramili- 
tary rightists killed more than 40 and wounded 
hundreds before the' four-hour shooting spree was 
over. 

El Salvador’s ruling junta was installed through 
pressure from President Carter last October, when 
mass demonstrations and government murders 
brought the country near to social revolution. By 
January all the civilians in that junta had resigned. 
Before he died, Romero said the government, with 
the collusion of the paramilitary groups, had 
murdered more than 700 leftists and opposition 
leaders since January — more than all of last year. 

There are long lists of murders of trade union 


and peasant leaders, like the five workers killed on 
March 17 in a government submachine gun attack 
on strikers occupying Beckman Instruments, a U.S.- 
based company, where workers were demanding 
better salaries and job security. 

Just when the hatred of this regime has reached 
new depths. Carter again decided to interfere, ap- 
proving $50 million in aid, including $5.7 million 
military aid. 

Just a month before he was murdered, Ro- 
mero wrote to Carter pleading that he not aid the 
junta. He said: “In reality, repression, against the 
people has increased tremendously' . . . there is a 
clear program aimed at destroying the popular 
organizations.” Romero went on to add the impor- 
tance of not limiting one’s view of “the popular 
outburst as just demands of the left” but singled 
out “the alternative presented by the people who 
are already involved in their liberation process.” 

The revolutionary opposition in El Salvador has 
a long tradition of being both for national libera- 
tion from U.S. imperialism and against El Salva- 
dor’s 14 families — its capitalists and landowners. 
The opposition closely associates itself with Marx- 


ism and has a genuine relationship to the masses, 
as witnessed by the Jan. 22 demonstration called by 
the Revolutionary Coordinating Committee of the 
Masses (CRM), a new coalition made up mostly 
of those who broke from the Russian-allied Com- 
munist Party and radical Christians. 

El Salvador’s development, its centralized agri- 
business, has meant a 45 percent unemployment 
rate among landless peasants and a growing mass 
of urban unemployed and poor who are in indus- 
tries like the electronic component shops of U.S.- 
based companies. 

The relationship of the -Left with the inde- 
pendent opposition of workers and peasants is un- 
like neighboring Nicaragua which limited itself to 
being a national movement including capitalists, 
and raises the possibility of a more complete vic- 
tory over U.S. imperialism and capitalist exploita- 
tion. That’s possible if there is a total break with 
popular fronts of those who hang onto both nu- 
clear-armed state-capitalist powers as well as pri- 
vate capitalists, and if there is an independent 
philosophy of freedom that is one with the actual 
liberation. y 


U.S. militarization 

No one needs to be told that while the new 
federal budget for all social programs is being 
cut to the bone, militarization seems to be nearly 
endless. The Carter administration is out-militariz- 
ing Reagan when it comes to outfitting Anwar Sadat 
for his new role to replace the Shah as guardian 
of the Persian Gulf. 

The recent visit of Sadat to Washington re- 
assured Carter of the use of a new major U.S. Air 
Force base in Upper Egypt at Matruh, from which 
regular sorties are now being made over the Per- 
sian Gulf. Sadat has been promised $8 to $10 bil- 
lion in arms aid, which he is in no position to pay 
for. Sadat, in turn, is all too eager to assume the 
role of the former Shah as the “peace-keeper” of 
the Persian Gulf. 

Hundreds of tanks and armored personnel car- 
riers have been painted with desert camouflage for 
use in the Middle East. While their numbers are 
secret, we do know that it took 28,000 gallons of 
paint to do the job. 

In the Indian Ocean, Carter is ready to sink 
$1 billion into building up the base leased from the 
British at Diego Garcia, an isolated spot even more 
difficult to supply than Vietnam. Diego Garcia is a 
very small island, more than 2,300 miles from the 
nearest land mass, with a harbor which has only 
limited capability for sheltering small ships, and 
temporary quarters for 1,750 troops and 900 Navy 


personnel. Supplies for the base are flown in from 
Subic Bay in the Philippines. It will take one billion 
dollars to build an airstrip capable of handling B-52 
bombers. Then the base could become a threat to 
all Africa, the Middle East or India. 

With his constant saber-rattling, Carter has 
brought us to the brink of yet another global war. 
His ultimatums to the Russians have not removed 
a single soldier from Afghanistan. His actions in 
Iran have not freed a single hostage. His condemn- 
ations of Begin have not removed, or prevented the 
installation of a single new settlement on the West 
Bank. 

The fate in store for American youth, if Car- 
ter has his way, is a new military draft which will 
include women as well as men to provide cannon 
fodder for his global ambitions. The resistance that 
the youth have shown so far will, if carried through 
to its logical conclusions, send Carter’s plans for 
another war tumbling down the drain. 


Romania 


The following excerpts are from a letter from 
a Romanian worker which appeared in L’ Alterna- 
tive, No. 2, (Paris), January, 1980: 

We can’t say that today people live badly in 
Romania — they live miserably. The situation gets 
worse with every day which passes: inflation, food 
scarcity, lack of fuel, abuses and arbitrary actions. 
. . . The incompetence, the organizational incapacity 


of the Communist leadership are evident . . . things 
are going badly, even in the police with which 
Mister Ceausescu tries to make us afraid. . . . 

Really we have a military dictatorship . . . Ceau- 
sescu has named generals to all management posi- 
tions. . . . Whether he walks around in uniform 
or not, a. military officer remains a military officer. 
Limited in mind and accustomed to giving orders 
without understanding anything. . . . 

At dock no. 7 in the port of Constansa, a 
serious incident occurred between workers and the 
coast guard. Workers from several warehouses enter 
by this gate. One of them, in his sixties, was a little 
bit drunk. Even though this was his work place, 
the guard on duty didn’t let him enter. The worker 
insisted on his rights, and the guard clubbed him 
and killed him instantly. The other workers (50 
or 60 of them) . . . began to protest and the guard 
sounded the alarm. A lieutenant arrived with a' de- 
tachment of guards accompanied by wolf-hounds 

The workers said to the lieutenant that it was 
only in films on the Gestapo that you could see 
such scenes: Romanian soldiers ready to fire and 
to sic police dogs on the workers, on those who 
nourish them— ^the parasites paid by the state. . . . 
Later it seemed that the death of the worker was 
declared an accident. ... 

The workers are convinced that this situation 
cannot be prolonged for too much longer — every- 
thing has its end. Even the great Somoza fell, so 
then Ceausescu? 


Report from China: hanger for ideas to uproot class society 


'(Continued from Page 1) 

made it clear that they don’t want to return to that, 
for they know very well that it is capitalist exploitation 
and not socialism. 

HONG KONG REVOLUTIONARIES 

I also travelled to Hong Kong, where I spoke with 
activists who are trying to begin something new with 
workers, women, students and political refugees, as well 
as expanding their' direct relationship to the movement 
in China. One group of independent socialists, The ’80s 
Front, has translated into English a bulletin of docu- 
ments from Peking Spring, including statements from 
the various tendencies, analyses, and stories.* 

A central target for criticism by the Peking Spring 
movement was the totalitarian one-party state, and this 
question was central to one ex-Red Guard with whom 
I spoke, who fled China in the 1970s. He had read 
' Marx’s writings on the Paris Commune and wanted to 
know whether the current , opposition to the Party 
within China could develop in a Marxist direction, so 
that the Chinese Communist Party, which makes itself 
appear as the only structure for society, could be 
thoroughly destroyed and Marx’s idea of socialism be 
put into practice. 

Another political refugee, a Chinese proletarian 
originally from Southeast Asia, said that China’s in- 
vasion of Vietnam exposed the truth that the Party was 
only interested in “socialism” in their own country, and 
not world revolution. The opposition movement, he be- 

*For copies ,of Peking -Spring, -send $2.50 to The ’80s 
Front, c/0;19B4 Bookshop, 180 Lockhart Rd., 1st Ffamrt 
Wanckai, Hong.Koug. 


lieved, was a challenge by the whole people, demanding 
what they rightfully deserve under socialism but which 
the bureaucracy has usurped*, 

“The masses oppose this bureaucracy, not Marxism 
or socialism. Now I am opposed to any party, except one 
which the masses themselves would build as truly repre- 
sentative, along the lines of the organization of the 
Paris Commune.” 

BERLINGUER GOES TO CHINA 

The total opposite of these questions and discus- 
sions was the shocking meeting which took place on 
April 14 in Beijing. No less important a person than 
Hu Yaobang, General Secretary of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, went to the airport that day to greet 
Enrico Berlinguer, leader of the Italian Communist 
Party. 

Berlinguer’s trip came on the eve of the first meet- 
ing of West European Communist Parties since 1976* a 
meeting the Italians have announced they will not attend. 
Thus far the Spanish and Yugoslav CPs have also said 
they will not go to this summit, which is being co- 
sponsored by the French and Polish CPs. It is designed 
not only to rally support for Russia after its invasion 
of Afghanistan, but more importantly, to create a new 
worry that if West Europe persists in following the 
U.S. to the point where it allows NATO missiles to be 
based on its soil, then it will be aiding “Atlanticization” 
at the expense of “Europeanization,” a Europe inde- 
pendent of the U.S. 

For his part, Berlinguer’s boycott of the West Euro- 
pean CP meeting, on the basis that such important talks 
on NATO missiles should be open to other “Left” parties 


like the Socialists, is aimed at the upcoming Italian 
elections in June. The Chinese rulers, for their part, are 
going full speed in their policy of “Russia is Enemy No. 
1,” and taking advantage of Russia’s invasion of Afghan- 
istan to make alliances with any and every reactionary, 
as long as they oppose Russia. And the Chinese rulers 
are saying that Russia is “Enemy No. 1” not only of 
China and the U.S., but of West Europe too, since 
Russia is trying to make them into a satellite. 

Italy’s boycott of the summit, and the startling 
speed with which the Chinese ended their 15-year formal 
break with the Italian CP, which the Chinese had 
branded as “revisionist” when the Sino-Soviet conflict 
began in the early 1960s, has nothing to do with en- 
dorsing any “pluralism” of views. On the very same 
day that Hu was meeting Berlinguer, Chinese leaders 
prepared to. remove from the constitution the right to 
press freedom, to post critical wall posters, and to hold 
public rallies. ' v - 

The Chinese government’s sham internationalism 
can’t hide its own imperialist plans, any more than the 
end of legal rights will stop the mass discontent within 
China. While this global maneuvering was taking place, 
people were crowding into the bookstores of Beijing and 
other cities, determined to get the latest republication 
of Chinese classics like Dream of the Red Chamber, 
critical essays on Western novels like The Naked and the 
Dead, or books from modern China such as Camel 
Xiangzi (Rickshaw Boy). I return to the bookstores, 
not because the workers’ revolt or the mass opposition 
movement is any less important, but because they show 
the deep hunger of the Chinese people- for ideas, for 
literature is the social analysis of what is. 
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Workers' revolt boiling as economy enters deep-freeze 


by Andy Phillips 

When nearly 850,000 workers in the U.S. lose their 
jobs in one month, as happened in April this year, no 
one can deny the threatening collapse of the American 
economic structure. The skyrocketting unemployment, 
which leaped from 6.2 percent to 7 percent, is the most 
critical evidence of the depth of the economic crisis 
rending the social and economic fabric of the country. 
And that is only the so-called “average.” For Blacks un- 
employment is no less than 30 percent. 

Other clear indicators include the wildly fluctuating 
interest rates, which zoomed to 20 percent, a rate re- 
served in the past for only racketeering loan sharks; a 
20 percent inflation rate slashing away at real income; 
a measley six-tenths percent rise in the gross national 
product, or 500 percent below the “normal” healthy 
growth rate of three percent; plummeting sales at such 
retail giants as J. C. Penny, Sears and K-Mart of 50 
percent, 30 percent and 20 percent, respectively; as well 
as the largest balance of trade deficit in U.S. history— 
a whopping $13 billion. 

MASSIVE ECONOMIC CRISIS 

So massive are the U.S. economic dislocations that 
even such a bourgeois publication as Time magazine 
titled its April 21 cover article “Is Capitalism Working?” 
The answer is clear. Workers, of course, did not have 
to read Time magazine to get the information. Their 
lives told them, and by the millions* they are being 
thrown onto the swelling scrapheap of capitalist society. 

, “You can’t believe the size of the .new machines 
the company is putting into the shops for the new model 
cars,” a GM Fleetwood worker in Detroit told News & 
Letters. ‘They are two stories high, higher than tele- 
phone poles, and the size of a house. We now have 
about 600 workers on two shifts in Department 3 where 
the unimated units are being installed, and the projec- 
tion is for those to be cut to 87 workers by 1982.” 

Fires of Miami 
expose truth 
of racism, USA 
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“Fantastic machine, Filburt. No hands! But now if we 
could just get it to eject the right product . . 


This is over a 600 percent cut in the work force in 
the department, and more of the same is coming in auto 
and other corporations in the U.S. as well as throughout 
the world. 

While the auto industry is feeling the most grinding 
crunch of the laws of capitalist production, it is hardly 
alone. The same forces are at work in steel, rubber, coal, 
textiles, housing, agriculture and their directly related 
industries. Auto, of course, is of vital importance to the 
nation’s economy. The livelihood of one out of seven 
workers in the U.S., or 14 percent of the work force 
and one fourth of the country’s population, is directly 
or indirectly tied to the auto industry. 

These indicators register the deepfreeze of the 
U.S. economy. The deep-freeze of the economy, however, 
raises the revolt temperature of the workers in the 
country. 

THE MIAMI EXPLOSION 

The most accurate indicator of the state of the 
American economy is revealed in the explosive human 
reactions in Miami, which focused sharply on the racist 
as well as economic dilemmas to expose the underlying 
revolutionary ferment boiling beneath the nation’s sur- 


face (see "Worker’s Journal” and “Black-Red View,” this 
page). 

In auto itself, the number of unemployed workers 
is reaching the 300,000 mark, or one-fourth of the entire 
auto work force. This figure was reached at the height 
of the 1974-75 recession, and is already here at the 
beginning stages of the current “recession.” 

It is true that the sudden 1973 OPEC oil price rise 
and others since then significantly contributed to the 
auto crisis; it is hardly the only influence. The fact is 
that long before gas reached $1 a gallon, the imports 
were making steady, though slower, gains in the Ameri- 
can market. The reason is simple, though economically 
profound. The imports were well made and much less 
expensive. 

They cost less to sell because they cost less to pro- 
duce. Japanese labor is paid about half that of U.S. 
workers, but equally important is the amount of capital 
investment and therefore increased productivity, in the 
Japanese auto industry. Of special note is the recent 
report of one Nissan plant (Datsun) so fully unimated 
that only 67 workers on each of two shifts are produc- 
ing 1,600 autos a day! 

It is true that not all of the Japanese auto industry 
is unimated to the same extent as that one Nissan plant. 
But more importantly, that Nissan plant mirrors the 
future of the auto industry worldwide. While billions 
of dollars were required to unimate that plant, it was 
done. It is producing autos, and will continue to produce 
autos, at a fraction of the cost of companies using 
equipment now rendered obsolete by this plant. 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL DILEMMA 

The crisis does not result from not knowing that 
more and more investment capital is demanded by 
capitalism to keep functioning. At this disintegrating 
stage of capitalist development, the crisis stems from 
the inability of the system to generate the huge sums 
of investment capital required to keep providing profits, 
that is, extracting ever more unpaid hours of labor. 

This lack of investment capital is not something 
new. The declining rates of investment capital became 
apparent following the 1974-75 recession, .and it was 
precisely this that precluded a boom recovery period 
afterward. That is why unemployment in the U.S. never 
fell below the six percent mark in succeeding years, 
and why we are on the threshold of a much more serious 
(Continued on Page 7) 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Rage m Miami 


by Charles Denhy, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

What was surprising to everyone this past month 
was the outbreak in Miami, Fla. This is the Presiden- 
tial election year and there are some people who think 
the President and the leaders of the government of 
Florida, especially those in Miami, would have done 
everything in their power to avoid it. But when anyone’s 
mind, and thoughts are filled and blinded with prejudice 
they just cannot see. 

Most of us can remember when Nixon and Wallace 
were running for president and both would use the racist 
slogan “law and order.” That was in the early 1970s; but 
today the politicians are trying to act as if they can just 
ignore Blacks entirely, like the' “invisible man.” 

It is 1980 and it is as bad today as it was in the ’60s 
and before. They said five or six police were involved in 
the kilting of Arthur McDuffie. As I said, this is 1980. 
So how can a person accept that there are no Blacks in 
Florida qualified to sit on a jury, and not one judge 
that wouldn’t instruct a jury on what are the facts after 
two of the policemen who took part in the crime ad- 
mitted they were all lying? 

Black people have been waiting for years and years 
to see justice done. They want to know that there is some 
kind of justice being done here and now. The President 
has now ordered U.S. Attorney General Benjamin Civi- 
letti to Miami to oversee the. federal. investigation, to, 
restore peace and to see if they can bring the four police-! 
men to court on violation of McDuffie’s civil rights. 
Everyone already knows that his rights were violated. 

Now we hear that President Carter is going to Miami 
to see what is left for him in votes among Black people. 
(Continued on Page 3) 


by John Alan 

The spontaneous revolt of Black people of all ages, 
which began Saturday, May 17 in Miami, Fla., brought 
the real human crisis in American capitalism — racism 
and unemployment — to the attention of the nation and 
of the world. 

Racism and unemployment are the daily life ex- 
perience of tens of thousands of Black youth, and in- 
creasingly now of Black adults. In Miami, Black youth 
unemployment has reached the intolerable official rate 
of 23 percent, in a social situation that is dominated by 
racist police brutality and the deliberate indifference 
of the criminal justice system — an indifference that has 
developed !to the point where it is tantamount to col- 
laboration with the perpetrators of obvious brutality. 

Every conceivable crime is allowed to a white police 
officer, from sexual assaults to murder, as long as the 
victim is Black. There was no greater display of this 
attitude of the Miami police department toward the 
Black community than the fascist demonstration they 
held after the rebellion protesting the Black community’s 
demand that amnesty be granted to Blacks jailed during 
the three days of revolt. 

The most blatant recent examples of “justice” in 
Dade County have been: 

• Nathaniel Lafleur — a teacher — and his son, bru- 
tally beaten at home iby police; called “a mistake — no 
laws violated ” 

• Randy Heath, a youth, out walking with his sister, 
shot to death by a white police officer — a National Re- 
volver champion. Declared, “an accident — a negligent 
but not a criminal act.” 


• A white Highway Patrol trooper sexually molested 
an 11-year-old Black girl: he received 3 years probation — 
the child is still under medical care. 

• Arthur McDuffie, Black insurance salesman, sup- 
posedly speeding on his motorcycle. Six white policemen 
had to “subdue him” by beating him to death, crushing 
his head as though it were an eggshell, and tried to 
cover up his death to make it look like an accident. Two 
policemen were given immunity for testifying against 
the other four. The jury of six white men in Tampa 
found the four police “not guilty”! 

This verdict of “not guilty” was the final straw and 
Miami’s Black community erupted into the streets in 
rage to protest. A middle-aged Black woman summed 
it all up when she said: “Black people in this community, 
today, feel that we are a non-entity, we feel that we’re 
a non-people. Non-entity, yon know what that means? 
If you are not a human being, then yon are an animal!” 

The residents of the Liberty City-Brownsville area 
of Miami were directing their 'blows against the capital- 
ist system of racial injustice and economic deprivation, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Women's liberation in search of a theory: the 


by Olga Domanski 

National Organizer, News and Letters Committees 

Aug. 26, 1980 will mark a full decade of Wom- 
en’s Liberation as a new mass freedom movement. It 
Was Aug. 26, 1970 that 50,000 women marched down 
Fifth Avenue in New York to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of suffrage in the U.S. and stunned the world 
by transforming the first “Women’s Strike for Equality” 
into the largest women’s march in U.S. history. In the 
ten years since then, the movement has moved across 
every continent and touched every facet of life, forcing 
even the UN to declare in 1975 an International Wom- 
en’s Year — and then rename it International Women’s 
Decade. 

We have seen massive marches for the right to 
abortion not only in West Germany but in Catholic 
Italy; speak-outs on rape everywhere from the U.S. to 
India; feminist publications appearing everywhere from 
Africa and Peru to the underground in Russia. 

In the U.S., from the very beginning of the dec- 
ade, minority women organized their own, groups: Chi- 
cana feminists and North American Indian Women in 
1970; Puerto Rican women' in 1972; the National Black 
Feminists in 1973. A new dimension in class struggles 
burst forth all over the land: from textile workers to 
telephone operators and from office workers to 
welfare mothers, the unorganized began organizing them- 
selves and the organized began forming women’s cau- 
cuses within their unions. The questions they demanded 
be answered were not only equal wages but sexual har- 
assment by company or union officials or fellow work- 
ers alike. There was nothing — from attitude to the 
family to sexual preference; from art to health care; 
from affirmative action to language — that the Women’s 
Liberation Movement did not raise. 

But what most distinguished the WLM of the ’70s 
from the New Left of the 1960s — out of which it was 
born, and which it was challenging to end the separa- 
tion of “thinkers” and “doers” — was that none had <to 
be convinced that activity alone will not do it, that 
theory is needed. The search can be seen in the veri- 
table explosion of both activist papers and academic 
studies, in theoretical journals like Quest and Signs, 
and in the more than 15,000 courses in Women’s Stud- 
ies established by 1978. Nowhere was the thirst for 
ideas more evident than in the outpourings to all the 
varied conferences that continuously astounded the 
“organizers” — whether that be CLUW in 1974 or the 
Socialist-Feminists in 1975, the IWY Conference in 
Houston in 1977 or the Second Sex Conference in New 
York this past year. 

Yet, at the end of so magnificent a decade, the 
WLM faces a counter-revolution — from within and from 
without — so strong that in the U.S. not only does the 
1973 Supreme Court victory on abortion stand in danger, 
but we cannot even guarantee ratification of the ERA 
in a northern industrial state like Illinois — while in 
Portugal and Iran, where women’s demonstrations chal- 
lenged the incompleteness of those revolutions, the 
whole revolution now stands in mortal danger. 

Never was there a more urgent need to finally find 
a theory that can match all the new beginnings in 
practice. Never was it more clear that the question 
which demands to be answered at this point is not even 
so much what theory as what is theory. It demands a 
second look at today’s Women’s Liberation theorists 
with those eyes. 

* * * 

THE SECOND SEX, THIRTY YEARS LATER 

The three day conference last September at NYU, 
called to discuss the significance of Simone de Beau- 
voir’s The Second Sex, 30 years later, was organized 
around 22 papers, 30 workshops and five general ses- 
sions. The 1,000 women who participated were all seri- 
ously trying to work out a feminist theory. Yet none 
questioned why a conference on the threshold of the 
1980s should be “inspired” by Simone de Beauvoir’s 
Existentialist philosophy which in 1949 was but a tran- 
sition point from the old to the new, as she opened 
wide a heretofore undared discussion of sexuality. It 
was that topic that inspired today’s WLM, not de Beau- 
voir’s conception of woman as “Other”. And it is that 
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topic, sexuality, that is still in need of a relation to 
revolution. We will surely never find it in the Sartrean 
Existentialism that de Beauvoir followed so faithfully. 

In the 814 pages of The Second Sex, never once 
do we see woman as active, thinking subject. Woman 
is always the object that terrible things are done to — 
and primarily because she supposedly allows it to be 
that way. Indeed, she tells us that the slaves were 
always conscious of their oppression, the proletariat 
has always been in revolt, but woman? “No desire for 
revolution dwells within her.” 

Because “creativity” means to her only works of 
art or of literature, not new human relations, she can 
insist that “as long as woman has to struggle to be- 
come a human being, she cannot become a creator”, 
when the truth is the exact opposite. There is such a 
total absence of appreciation for any mass movement 
that it extends even to the leaders of those movements. 
Thus, Rosa Luxemburg, the great leader of the 1919 
German Revolution, merely battled “beside Liebknecht” 
and supposedly demonstrates “that it is not the in- 
feriority of women that has caused their historical in- 
significance; it is rather their historical insignificance 
that has doomed them to inferiority.” None of the 
revolutions count for anything. 

All the great women of history whose names are 
sprinkled on page after page are, we are told, “isolated 
individuals” as we are asked: “for one Flora Tristan or 
Louise Michel, how many timid housewives begged 
their husbands not to take chances?” But it is not only 
the true history of the great Paris Commune of 1871' 
that de Beauvior ignores — the 3,000 women of the Com- 
mittee for the Defence of Paris, working women for 
the most part, who not only took their places on the 
barricades but who organized their office to remain 
open around the clock during even the most critical 
days of battle. More important, it is the true history of 
her own age she does not see. 

The first edition of The Second Sex came out 
in 1949 just when, in industrial America, the miners 
in their great Automation strikes were challenging 
nothing less than what sort of work human beings 
should do; a whole new Third World was being born; 
and on the level of the WLM itself, the women who 
had been drawn into the factories in WWII were chal- 
lenging the attempts to shove them back to the kitchens 
again. Everywhere the movement from practice was 
raising the most highly philosophic questions — but none 
of this penetrated de Beauvoir’s thinking, despite the 
fact that of all the women theorists the WLM has 
embraced, she is the only one who is a philosopher. 

Nothing better proves that it is not any philosophy 
that is needed but one that will enable you to catch 
in theory what masses in motion have been doing and 
thinking in practice, create new categories, and thus 
help move the revolution forward. Nothing better dem- 
onstrates that it is not the historic epoch you are born 
into, but your relationship to that movement from prac- 
tice as well as to the movement from theory that de- 
termines what voices you hear, what facts you find, 
and even what words mean. 

How else can you explain that de Beauvoir could 
conclude her voluminous epic with the magnificent 
statement of discovery Marx had made in his Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844; “The direct, natural, 
necessary relationship of man to man is the relationship 
of man to woman . . .” and so twist its meaning that 
she “restates” it to be an affirmation of her philosophy 
that “it is for man to establish the reign of liberty”! 

From beginning to end for the Existentialist d& 
Beauvoir, woman remains Other, the Second Sex. 2 How, 
then, could none of this come out for examination, let 
alone critique, even “Thirty Years Later”, at a confer- 
ence of women theorists? 

And what of the historians at that conference? 
Have they done any better than the philosophers? 

GERDA LERNER, ACADEMIC HISTORIAN 

Gerda Lemer has written no less than four books 
specifically on the history of American women and is 
considered a “pioneer” in the field. How could she be 
allowed to get away with the vulgar anti-intellectualism 
she displayed there, continuing tri fight Freud and Marx 
alike, not on the ground of their ideas, much less their 
historic period and relation to objectivity, but merely 


1 In The Women Incendiaries (Braziller, 1966; Gallimard, 1963), 
Edith Thomas has documented the magnificent history of the 

, women of the Commune in such moving detail that one feels 
exactly what Marx described in The Civil War in France ' as: 

> "Working, thinking, fighting, bleeding Paris . * . radiant in the 

^enthusiasm of its historic initiative!" „ ... . , , , 

2 And how do we explain that women theorists like Margery Col- 
lins and Christine Pierce can write so devastating a critique of 
the male chauvinism of Jean-Paul Sartre as their "Holes and 
Slime: Sexism in Sartre's Psychoanalysis" (included in Women 
and Philosophy, Putnam, 1976) without a single word of crit- 
icism of de Beauvoir, who shared the same philosophy? 
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on the grounds that they are men? 

It is her latest book, The Majority Finds its Past: 
Placing Women in History, a collection of 12 essays 
written over the past decade, that most clearly reveals 
her false thesis of “history,” in the very manner in 
which she changed the title of her 1977 documentary 
from “Women, in the Making of a Nation” to “The Fe- 
( Continued on Page 6) 



— 

Over 1,000 women rallied in the evening. May 3, ih a 
Detroit park, for Michigan’s first “Take Back the Night” 
demonstration. Speakers called for an end to all forms 
of sexual harassment and oppression of women, and 
men supporters joined the women for a two-mile march. 
Chants calling for freedom rang through the streets, and 
several waitresses came outside to show their support. 



women- 


Working Women, a national association of office 
ivorkers, has released a report on automation in clerical 
jobs which predicts that the use of 10 million mini- 
computers in tihe U.S. by the end of this year will eli- 
minate jobs done toy file clerks, bookkeepers, secretaries, 
typists and bank tellers, 90 percent of whom are women. 
Use of computers will lower wages and raise production 
quotas for those who are left, as well as require them 
to work with equipment proven to pose specific health 
hazards. The association stressed the abysmal wages of 
clerical workers and urged women to organize to protect 
their jobs. 

* * * 


A wave of demonstrations in Kabul during the week 
of April 22 was begun by Afghan high school women as 
young as 14. Several hundred were arrested when 600 
girls and teachers marched to the Ministry of Interior 
Affairs where they shouted slogans such as “Bloody 
Russians g«!t out of Afghanistan!” As demonstrations 
spread, students stoned and taunted troops and militia 
and were stopped after five days toy soldiers firing into 
crowds and killing ‘almost 100 unarmed youth. 


In Bolivia, over 2,000 women participated in the 
first Congress of Bolivian indigenous rural women, held 
in La Paz, Tan. 10, and organized by the Farm Workers 
Union. The women formed a National Confederation of 
Rural Women to oppose the Banzer regime’s extermina- 
tion of the Indian population, and to work out the 
problems of women working in the fields and having ito 
return home to “traditional” women’s work and husbands 
who expect them to toe servile and submissive. 

(from Courage, W. Berlin) 


Women at the first American conference of farm- 
worker wo-mien held in Phoenix, Ariz., on April 18, also 
formed a network of groups to deal with the problems 
of forced slferilizataori^ the effects' of .pesticide on their 
children 'who accompany them ’to the fields^ arid the 
continuing exclusion of women from active union partici- 
pation and leadership by their husbands and current 
male union leaders. 


On May 10, over 50,000 women and men marched 
,n Chicago t» demand ratification of the ERA in Illinois. 
Women came from nearly every state, even Alaska, and 
:rom labor unions such as the IIXJWU and Steelworkers 
for the ERA, to demand passage of the ERA and an 
2 nd to the anti-woman, anti-labor politics of bom-again- 
Dhristian legislators of both major political parties. 
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Plant conversion planned for GM, not for workers 


WORKER’ Si JOURNAL 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

In 1962, the South Gate General Motors plant where 
I worked ran 32 jobs an hour and employed approxi- 
mately 5,000 people on two shifts. In March of 1980, just 
before the plant closed, we were running 56 jobs an 
hour, consisting of large Chevrolets and Cadillacs, with 
one shift of approximately 1,700 people. 

Between 1962 and 1980 automation had replaced 
thousands of people, increased the line speed, upped the 
price and reduced the quality. Our plant may reopen in 
a year or so to produce one of the smaller cars. But will 
we as workers foe back when it opens? 

Or is our fate that which was reported by a Fleet- 
wood auto worker who wrote in the May issue of N&L 
about the gigantic automated robots three rooms wide 
and two stories high which were being installed? This 
new technology is going to leave only 87 workers in his 
department withfii the next two years. 

Chix strikers ask support 

Slough, Britain — Chix is a small factory making 
. bubblegum and sweet cigarettes. Over the entrance, a 
cheerful notice advertising for staff says “You’re not 
just a number at Chix.” This statement would certainly 
foe disputed foy the 96 workers, most of whom are Asian 
women, on strike there since Oct. 10, 1979. After organ- 
izing themselves into the General and Municipal Work- 
ers’ Union, they came out demanding recognition from 
management. Chix has recruited scabs at higher wages 
to break the strike, and the police have always been on 
hand to shepherd the scabs into the factory. 

After a hard winter on the picket line, the Chix 
strikers are still full of determination and enthusiasm. 
And they are getting the sort of support from other 
workers that they need to win. On April 30, about 300 
people took part in a mass picket at the Chix factory. 
Workers at South London Sugar Refinery have cut off 
supplies'of glucose to the company, while a quarter of a 
million sweet wrappers destined for Chix are stuck in 
Hemel Hempstead because printshop workers there re- 
fuse to handle them. 

A striker, speaking in Punjabi with a woman acting 
as translator from the Southall Black Sisters group (who 
are actively supporting the strike), said: 

“Inside we faced many problems. We got a lot of 
abuse and harassment from foremen hnd supervisors, 
who are all. white. We have received a lot of welcome 
1 support from other workers — including steelworkers 
from as far away as Manchester. Production in the fac- 
tory is down 50 percent and we have forced manage- 
ment to negotiate with the union. We’d like to see sup- 
plies to the factory cut off completely — especially the 
electricity. We will only go back when we win.” 

Please mail all donations and messages of support 
to: Brother Anwar, 271 Goodmans Park, Slough, Berk- 
shire, England. 

— Dick Abernethy 


The Chairman of the Board of GM, Mr. Murphy, 
was. quoted in the Los Angeles Times as saying that a 
multi-million dollar conversion is now going on in the 
South Gate plant to produce a small, fuel-efficient car 
in 1981. 1 spoke to a couple of maintenance workers who 
are now working on the plant conversion and they said 
that the body shop of that plant will be so automated as 
to need practically no workers. 

Mr. Murphy failed to mention how many workers 
will have jobs in this converted plant. He also did not 
mention how many Californians, or anyone else, will be 
able to buy GM’s, Ford’s, Chrysler’s or anyone else’s 
cars if they are unemployed. 

The U.S. auto makers have done nothing to correct 
the impression that the assembly line workers are re- 
sponsible for the poor quality cars. However, the care- 
fully hidden truth is that paragraph eight of the contract 
between the UAW and the company which states: “The 
company has sole and exclusive responsibility” for “the 
location of the plant, the schedule of production, the 
methods, process and means of manufacturing.” It is not 
the workers who control production and therefore qual- 
ity, but the company with its speed-ups and its introduc- 
tion of more and more machinery. 

Far from this changing when new robots are intro- 
duced into the factory, it will intensify the problem. 
Workers, those few who are left, will have even less 
control over production, over the quality of their life in 
the shop and the quality of what they produce. And 
meanwhile thousands of us will never return to these 
auto factories. 

Glydons picket continues 

Los Angeles, Cal. — As the strike at the Glydons gar- 
ment factory here enters its fourth month, the company 
is still refusing to negotiate with the 150 workers de- 
manding union recognition and higher wages. 

The strike began in December after Glydons refused 
to recognize a 149-10 vote of the predominantly Latina 
workers (who work piece rate and average $2.90 per 
hour) to join the ILGWU. Glydons has hired scabs to 
replace the strikers, and has issued threats against the 
many undocumented workers at the plant to report them 
to immigration. 

But the workers continue to walk the picket lines. 
Twice the strikers have held days of solidarity at the 
plant, where up to 100 workers from other garment 
shops came to express opposition to Glydons. 

The company has responded by announcing that no 
one can picket within 1,000 feet of the plant gate, an 
edict the LA police have enforced. But the pickets and 
demonstrations continue. 

The workers are in desperate need of funds and 
support. Contributions can be sent to the Glydons Or- 
ganizing Committee, 400 W. 9th Street, Los Angeles, CA 
90015. 


FROM THE AUTg^gi^PS 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There are three of the new robots 
now working in the body shop doing spot welding. It’s 
unfortunate, but they are working. At this point, the 
union is at a complete standstill. They do just what man- 
agement wants. The company is stockpiled 90 days 
ahead, so the union settles jobs right away. There are 
a few 78s (grievances) floating around the plant, but 
there are none pertaining to production. If it has any- 
thing to do with production — forget it! There is nothing 
done. 

Although we’ve worked on. the average for about 6% 
hours a day, so far, there is an overload on jobs. And 
working on the line is forcing older workers out of work. 
Nine hundred workers are now eligible for retirement. 
(Workers who have 25 years or who are over 55 years 
old, are eligible). And in the past few weeks, 25 workers 
a week have requested retirement. It is very hard on 
workers who have been off the line for 15-20 years, to 
return on the line. I’ve seen older workers with sweat 
pouring off of them as if they were in a shower! Some 
workers are also requesting transfers to the Oklahoma 
plant. i : ■ ' . . . 

But the workers wkq ape [unemployed don’t bqvp it 
any easier. The ones laid off last year will be running 
out of compensation soon — SUB benefits. So what can 
happen next? 

— Fleetwood worker 


Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — On Thursday morning (May 22) we 
walked out. There wasn’t any water in the fountains. 
The toilets weren’t flushing. They shut down the line at 
nine o’clock that morning, letting everybody go to the 
v KDX building to use the bathroom. They told us then 
that they were fixing it, that the water pressure was 
building up, and that after lunch, it’ll be back to normal. 
But it didn’t work that way. At 9:30, the committeeman 
came by telling everybody “Go Home!” Everybody started 
walking off the line. 

When we came back from the walkout on Friday, 
the foremen didn’t say anything to us. But there still 
wasn’t any water in there. People were talking about 
walking out again. They didn’t get the water pressure 
back until Friday evening, about time to go home. They 
had to put some portable toilets in there since the bath- 
rooms were unsanitary. And the water fountains still 
weren’t working good. 

Management is doing what they want to do. They 
took all oUr money in the contract, and treat us like 
dogs. They’re also taking out the TRA benefit money on 
qur paychecks, $30 a paycheck. I have to pay back $1,200. 
They take it out of our vacation pay, our cost of living 
pay, every check. 

— -Medium line worker 


(Continued from Page 1) 

But Blacks know what his game is all about. They are 
not listening to Black leaders either. They know all the 
talk does not change one thing in their lives. And the 
President won’t be able to do any better with all the 
unemployed Black workers. 

Black people are products of a long line of cold, 
calculated de-humanization and still we managed to sur- 
vive this system. Now even this survival is being threat- 
ened. They say Black people have been in this country 
since 1619, a year before the Mayflower. So after 350 
years, what will President Carter sell to Blacks in Miami 
and Tampa, Fla. and also in Wrightsville, Ga. — all of 
which have seen revolts? 

I have wondered what is happening in the minds of 
our elected officials. I noticed that our Mayor is saying 
what happened in Miami will not happen here in Detroit. 
Maybe it will not. But he has racist policemen on the 
force here. I remember the same thing being said by 
former Mayor Cavanaugh in 1967. Although Blacks put 
him in office, he kept yelling it could not happen here 
— but it did, and now it’s history. 

There were many people who were disgusted then 
about some of the brutal ways that some whites were 
murdered, but they never showed that Blacks were also 
protecting whites. I still remember very clearly the same 
thing happening in the 1943 rebellion in Detroit. Myself 
and several other Blacks went to the aid of two white 
women being beaten by some young Blacks, and stopped 
the youth by telling them that those women did not know 
a riot was going on. One of the young Blacks said, “I’m 
not sorry because white men have been beating Black 
women for years and nothing has been done about it.” 

It is this that many whites do not understand. When 
Blacks have something against whites it is because of 
how whites have been against them for years for no rea- 
son other than their color. It will always continue under 
this system. What is needed is to destroy this one from 
top to bottom and build a new society based on the 
human interests of all. 

Pay loss after transit strike 

In the following story, a New York transit worker 
discusses conditions after the April transit strike.-^-Ed. 

New York, N.Y. — This Taylor Law must be un- 
constitutional. They’re going to fine us two day’s pay 
for each day we were on strike, and they’re starting to 
take $75 out of each paycheck. Since we already lost 
the pay for when we were out, that means we now lose 
a total of three day’s pay for each day we were on 
strike. I’ve worked in other countries, and if yOu strike 
you can lose that day’s pay, but this is unbelievable. 
The worker’s No. 1 right is the right to strike. 

Right now, the Transit Workers Union President 
John Lawe is the man most hated by the workers. Now 
one “opposition” leader, George MacDonald, took a job 
as a Union Vice-President. These two guys, Lawe and 
MacDonald, both white, are like Archie Bunkers. They’re 
terribly afraid that the Blacks and Puerto Ricans Will 
take over the Union. Even before this, MacDonald once 
admitted openly that he’d rather keep John Lawe than 
have Arnold Cherry, a leader of an opposition caucus. 
Cherry is Black. 

The strike was ended by a phony vote at the Execu- 
tive Board. We had lots of new guys on the Board and 
they weren't used to the type of trickery that was used. 
Then came the vote on the contract. The mail ballot 
is a trick. You can cheat. We want to have a mass 
meeting to decide. Then we would never have gone 
back to work like this. 

So far we still can’t get John Lawe out. We have 
to stop going to the Courts. We have to watch also all 
these new guys we elected, like Arthur Goldberg from 
207 St., and make sure they don’t become corrupted 
too. 


— White worker, 207 SL 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 
DETROIT: 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Rm. 316 

Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194 

. Los Angeles, Cal. 90029 

NEW YORK: PO Box 5463 

New York, N.Y. 10163 

CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn, Rm. 1001 

Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663-0839) 
FLINT: < - - PO &»x 3384 - 1 

Flint, Midv 4$502 

LONDON: * * ■ “ Rising-Free Bodkshop (Box NL) 
182 Upper Street, 

London, Nl, England 
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WOMEN'S LIBERATION: STRUGGLES— AND IDEAS— CONTINUE 


The ERA demonstration here was so 
impressive — so many and from all over 
the country — that I sat down for a 
while just to watch the delegations 
walking post. When a group from An- 
chorage, Alaska, strode by, I found 
myself weeping because while it was so 
great that over 50,000 women rode buses, 
some for several days and nights to 
march for the passage of the ERA, I 
kept thinking, what win happen to all 
of them when it passes and nothing 
changes? 

What illusions to think, especially in 
the economic-political crisis we are 
in, that the ERA will solve anything. 
And now, after all that, it looks like it 
still won’t pass anyway. What I am 
wondering is if some of the women 
were declaring by coming to this march 
that they refuse to let the right wing go 
any further — like the ERA is the line 
they won’t allow the right wing to cross. 
I’d like to know what other N&L readers 
think. 

Feminist 

Chicago 


The battles of Rosa Luxemburg’s time 
are still being fought out all over the 
world — including W. Germany, where 
the German Federation of Unions (DGB) 
ordered its members not to celebrate 
International Womeii’s Day 1980. The 
DGB’s rationale was that International 
Women’s Day, proclaimed by the Second 
International Congress of Socialist Wom- 
en in 1910 in response to the New York 
Triangle Shirtwaist strike, is a party- 
political celebration — and thus irrecon- 
cilable with the DGB’s principle of the 
unity of labor! 

The attempted ban was massively dis- 
obeyed by ' rank-and-file union women, 
for it would further isolate the foreign 
women workers, who are largely ignored 
by the German unions. As Rosa Luxem- 


A NOTE ON 
OUR NEW LOGO 

Regular readers of News & Let- 
ters will have noticed that we are 
trying out a new logo on page 1 of 
this month’s issue. With it, we con- 
tinue a period of discussion and ex- 
perimentation on the makeup of 
our paper — the voice of Marxist- 
Humanism. We invite not only 
your comments, but drawings and 
sketches of your own ideas as well. 


burg said at the first International Con- 
gress of Socialist Women in 1907: “The 
days of the International, when Marx 
himself was the actual center of the 
international movement of the proletar- 
iat, are past and gone . . . Only when 
<we have the good fortune to achieve a 
center of moral authority . . . will we 
have a viable and energetic center for 
the socialist movement. You will create 
this moral center for the International 
out of yourselves . . . Never believe 
that the rejection of this ideal means 
you have lost something; never say ‘It 
was too good to be true.’ ’’ 

The struggle continues. 

David Wolff 
Chicago 


'DEATH OF A PRINCESS' 

The scene that struck me most in 
“Death of a Princess” on TV was the al- 
ternative the Arab woman school princ- 
ipal offered to the misery, degradation 
and enslavement of her countrywomen. 
This “New Theory of Islam” she spoke 
about is a theme echoed in most Middle 
Eastern countries. 

However, the limitations of such a 
philosophy — which is at best an amal- 
gam of western technology and vulgar 
communism while keeping intact the 
inherent sexism of religion — has been 
well exposed in the first country to fol- 
low such a lead, Iran. It is true that it 
can help overthrow a tyranny, but the 
“new Islam” will not replace the system 
with a viable alternative, one which puts 
an end to the chronic sexism of the 
Middle Eastern countries. 

Iranian woman 
in the U.S.A. 

* * ♦ 

I was really angered by the pompous 
American academic on the panel follow- 
ing “Death of a Princess,” who said 
that it was as much an example of the 
Saudi system as a good film on lynching 
would be of the American system of 
justice. I immediately thought of “To 
Kill A Mockingbird,” and 'bow right he 
was, in his unintentional, sarcastic re- 
mark. 

And how can anyone feel superior to 
the brutality of the Saudis in beheading 
the princess and her lover, when the 
American system of justice has just con- 
doned six Miami policemen’s bludgeon- 
ing a Black man to death with flash- 
lights? Both the U.S. and Saudi Arabia 
have a long way to go to become civil- 
ized. 

Appalled 

Missouri 
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-I recently learned that the song “The 
Wall” by Pink Floyd — which speaks 
to the stifling alienation in the schools, 
as well as to the lack of true education 
— has been banned by the South Afri- 
can government because the Black and 
mixed race students, who are boycotting 
the schools, are singing the song as they 
march to protest the viciously racist 
society as seen in the segregated school 
policies. 

I found this particularly interesting 
in light of the fact that in every school 
room that I enter these days, I either 
hear the song or see its title written on 
the chalkboard. I wonder if the univer- 
sality of the theme of this song can be 


related to the Black unemployed army 
— especially Black youth — in Miami? 
Their anger and frustration is against 
the same monster that has bred such a 
deformed educational system. As the 
racial turbulence of the past revisits the 
world today, nobody knows where the 
next Miami may break out, but we do 
know that so long as this society remains 
there will be continual revolt against 
racism. 

Substitute teacher 
New York 

* * * 

My main worry right now is the very 
real possibility that we are on the brink 
of World War III. Although I was only 
eight years old during the Cuban missile 
crisis, it is still one of my strongest 
memories. I haven’t felt anything quite 
like that till now. With Russia on one 
side of Iran, the U.S. on the other, and 
imminent civil war within, events seem 
to be gearing up toward a direct con- 
frontation between the super powers. 

People here seem to be preparing 
mentally for war. The attitude among 
some of the people I work with is apal- 
ling. There is a real frustration toward 
the U.S.’s diminished status in the world, 
and toward an economic condition that 
can no longer assure an increasing 
standard of living for white Americans. 
In all this, the inability of the Left to 
get across their alternatives is a devas- 
tating weakness. 

Worker-student 

Chicago 


REVOLUTIONARY JOURNALISM: 
FOR MARX, FOR TODAY 

I see a lot of importance in what 
Eugene Walker developed in his article 
“Karl Marx, the Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung, and the 1850 Address on Perma- 
nent Revolution.” It’s essential to break 
down permanent revolution for this situ- 
ation today. In Los Angeles, you have 
a labor movement that could leap for- 
ward, if it connected with the unorgan- 
ized, the undocumented workers. But 
the capitalists and the union bureaucrats 
continue to ignore them. Going lower 
and deeper into the unorganized could 
be a form for moving the whole labor 
movement forward. 

Eugene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I wanted to say how much I appreci- 
ated Eugene Walker’s article on Marx’s 
revolutionary journalism (May N&L), 
which really did give us a “measure for 
our day of a practical-critical-theoretical 
organ of revolution.” Although I have 
been in the movement for quite a few 
years, much in the article was com- 
pletely new to me, and sent me to the 
library to read some of Marx’s work in 
that period for myself. 

One thing I discovered was a letter 
Marx wrote even before the first issue 
of Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared. 
The letter was to an Italian newspaper, 
L’Alba, on something that you would 
think was “formal,” or “technical” — 
an agreement to exchange newspapers. 
Instead, Marx’s idea of an “exchange” 
turns out to be the most beautiful state- 
ment of internationalism: “We shall de- 
fend the cause of Italian independence, 
we shall wage a life-and-death struggle! 
against Austrian despotism in Italy just 
as in Germany and Poland. We extend a: 
fraternal hand to the Italian people andj 


want to show it that the German nation 
repudiates in every way the oppression 
of your country by the same men who 
in our country too have always com- 
batted liberty.” 

Michael Connolly 
Detroit 

• 

IN THATCHER'S BRITAIN 

I’m on the dole again. Not that Pm 
the only one; it seems that the whole 
of the North East and Scotland is being 
closed down. This even includes military 
projects like the tank that was to be 
built by Vickers Armstrong on Tyneside. 
Everything from here to the north is 
to be beyond the pole. While it is certain 
that there is an element of punishment 
in this (for voting Labour), the idea that 
it can be reversed by Labour govern- 
ment seems off beam. 

Ex-shipyard worker 
Newcastle, England 


LETTERS FROM PRISON 

Your publication is somewhat difficult 
for me to really understand, mainly be- 
cause I’m just beginning to develop on 
a political level. But what I can really 
relate to is when you speak on matters 
relating to Detroit that I’m in tune with, 
like Mayor Young, or the auto plants. 
What I really enjoyed last issue was the 
article by John Alan on the Black 
Agenda conference. Not for the rebuff 
by all the Presidential candidates to all 
Black people, but to the so-called Black 
leaders who have been advocating sup- 
port of those candidates . . . 

Prisoner 
Marquette, Michigan 
* * * 

The book Indignant Heart by Charles 
Denby has just been sent to me by a 
friend. It has been well over a year that 
I have been reading your paper, which 
I find interesting and informative. In 
fact I now have placed the study of 
“classical” Marxism into my curriculum. 
You are doing a fine job, and I pass 
your paper to other prisoners who are 
in need of the truth! In struggle, 

Prisoner 

Pennsylvania 

• 

FIGHTING THREADS OF FEAR' 

Did you hear about the recent jailing 
of Russian Jewish dissident Igor Guber- 
man, who has been worrying the Krem- 
lin with underground satiric verse like 
the following: “What keeps my country 
tirelessly moving/ Is not the plan for 
one more industrial gear/ But a small 
office, ordinary, gloomy/ Where they 
manipulate the threads of fear.” 

This kind of writing, so characteristic 
of. the freedom struggles throughout 
Russia and East Europe, is what we have 
been discussing with , everyone as we sell 
our new bi-lingual Polish-English pam- 
phlet “Today’s Polish Fight for Free- 
dom.” The subtitle, “Philosophy, satire, 
revolution” is what really attracts inter- 
est. Here in Chicago, we went to the 
Polish Independence Day parade May 3 
and sold 102 copies! 

Marxist-Humanists 

Chicago 

Ed. Note: Copies of Today’s Polish 
Fight for Freedom are still available 
from N&L for $1.50, postage included. 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 
The following are excerpts from the recent Politi- 
cal-Philosophic Letter by Raya Dunayevskaya, “The Car- 
ter /Brzezinski-ordered Imperialist Intrusion into Iran — 
and What About Khomeini/Bani-Sadr’s ‘Holy War J 
against the Left 7’’ The full letter is available from 
News & Letters; see ad, p .8 — Ed. 

I 

BY NO ACCIDENT .whatever a real live mad 
Colonel, the Apocalypse Now type — Green Beret 
Colonel Beckwith, trained in the decade-long U.S. 
imperialist war in Vietnam — was chosen to command 
the “Blue Light" elite corps to descend upon Iran in 
the dark of the night of April 24 . . . Here was a gory 
mission that had gone through 30 rehearsals, stretched 
over a period of nearly six months, involving six C-130 
Hercules transport planes, which had proven their 
technological proficiency in the decade-long bloody Viet- 
- tum War, with eight equally proficient Sikorsky RH-53 
helicopters, all manned by a volunteer, gung ho military 
outfit, armed not only with weapons but canisters filled 
with disabling gas, which, after only three hours in the 
desert, with no enemy in sight, suddenly falls apart. 
First, three helicopters malfunction; then, comes the 
order from the Commander-in-Chief to abandon the 
mission. It is now 2:15 a.m. of April 25. The fiasco 
departure becomes a tragedy as the transport plane and 
helicopter collide and eight American bodies go up in 
flames. The Green Beret Colonel orders the rest of the 
crew into a plane without either picking up the bodies, 
or destroying the secret documents. Five others seriously 
burned are taken aboard. It is now 4 a.m. 

It is impossible to conceive such a total failure un- 
less the reasons behind the order to abort the operation 
had nothing whatever to do with either the advanced 
military technology or the lives of the American hostages 
that were supposed to have been rescued. Two prob- 
abilities surely make more logic than the official ac- 
counting. One is that the CIA is still cooperating with 
SAVAK and this actual Fifth Column in Iran got cold 
feet at the last minute and did not wish to carry through 
with their mercenary murderous .job.*' 

Or, even more likely, the President got cold feet 
through both the strong opposition he wojuld meet from 
the American public and the distrust he suddenly felt 
for the CIA-sponsored Fifth Column ... 

Whether or not President Carter is so Nixon-bent 
on the retention of his powers in this election year 
that even the prospect of unleashing World War III 
cannot stay his hand, it is a fact that the Iranian mis- 
adventure can in no way be separated from Carter’s 


EDITORIAL 


j In the aftermath of President Tito’s death May 4, 
representatives of no less than 115 governments, in- 
i eluding 33 Presidents and 21 Prime' Ministers, con- 
verged on Yugoslavia for his lavish funeral American 
newspapers eulogized him as a “war hero” and “good 
friend”, no longer the “Communist Dictator”. But 
| Pres. Carter’s statement that the USA will defend the 
“unity and territorial integrity” of Yugoslavia is what 
all ears were tuned to. Such statements may give the 
[ appearance that Tito was really an independent, or even 
| a focal point for an alternative — as though there could 
really be a possibility of a third line between capital- 
' ists and workers. 

Far from that being the case, the outpouring of 
world leaders at his funeral is yet another round in 
the jockeying for position, powerfully underlining the 
fact that U.S. imperialism still rules most of the world, 
and that Russia rules most of the rest. 

Neither can . the eulogies hide the fact that Tito 
himself was a total contradiction. There is no doubt; that 
Tito’s break from Stalin’s grip in 1948 gave new hope 
to all who had fought that totalitarianism since Stalin’s 
usurpation of power in Russia* itself. So true was this, 
and so ready was Trotskyism to tailend this split with 
Stalinism, that they were very nearly ready to give over 
the leadership of “world revolution” to this purely state- 
capitalist nationalism. 

TITO’S ATTACKS ON WORKERS 

Against the illusions of Trotskyism, the truth was 
that Tito’s “new path” amounted to “Stalinism in a 
very angle, very small, very backward country.” From 
the very beginning, the fact that no independent direc- 
tion had been set was evident from Tito’s attacks on 
workers and minorities within Yugoslavia. Indeed, no 
sooner had he consolidated power' than his 1947 Five 
Year Plan demanded “a steady increase in produc- 
tivity of work. ... by thoroughly utilizing working 
hours.” 1 ' 

But even on Tito’s own ground — the break with 
Russia — the failure was clear by 1961, when, in the, 
aftermath of Russia’s monstrous 50-megaton nuclear 
test, and in the Shadow of the coming Sino-Soviet split. 
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Carter's intrusion, Khomeini's 'Holy War' 


internal drive for war that he had begun Jong before. 
The point is that Carter’s proposal for reinstating draft- 
registration for the youth has, indeed, a global imperialist 
outlook. 

It becomes imperative, therefore, that our struggle 
against Carter’s drive for war is at the same time a 
way to express our solidarity with the Iranian masses 
in their anti-imperiaUst straggle. In doing so we must 
make sure that the struggle for freedom does not get 
separated from a philosophy of liberation. And therein, 
precisely, lies the deep contradiction in the Iranian 
revolution, signified all over again by the Khomeini/ 
Bani-Sadr unleashing of the unholy “Holy War” against 
the Left. 

II 

NOTHING WAS MORE ghoulish than the hanging 
judge Ayatollah Sadegh Khalkhali’s display of the 
burned corpses of the eight American soldiers. Did he 
intend to put them on trial? . . . What is as disorienting 
a matter as that calculated display is the statement of 
the supposed moderate Bani-Sadr and the Imam Kho- 
meini which maligned the Iranian Left as having a 
connection with Carter’s imperialist venture. What 

Khomeini-BaniSadr-Ghotbzadeh-Behesti-Khalkhali have 

unleashed is a move against the very forces that were 
in the forefront of the revolutionary overthrow of the 

Shah. u , 

Not only is there no connection between the deep 
unrest in Iran and Carter’s intrusion into Iran (and 
Bani-Sadr knows it), but the ruling clique in Iran has 
shown an affinity to the rulers in any capitalist country 
when they took advantage of the desert fiasco to hit out 
against the Left, against the dissatisfaction over the 
great mass unemployment, against the national libera- 
tion movements, Kurds especially, who have attempted 
to deepen the Iranian revolution from mere overthrow 
of the Shah to actual freedom and new human relations. 
Khnmoini and Bani-Sadr know that the opposition to 
them began with their retrenchment from the goals of 
the revolution, whether that related to Khomeini’s trying 
to turn the clock back on Women’s Liberation, or trying 
to abolish the shores of the workers ... 

The great unrest in the country is so inseparable 
from a great passion for philosophy of liberation that 
there isn’t a single expression — and there are no less 
than 150 different groups attempting to articulate that 
passion for freedom, in every form from pamphlets, 
books, papers, leaflets, to cassettes — that does not at 
once get grabbed up on the university campuses. It is 
those bookstalls that so frighten Khomeini and the so- 
called Revolutionary Council that they order their goons 
to attack the student youth. Worse than the riots these 

Tito's non- alternative 

Tito was trapped into returning to the fold of Russian 
policy, even declaring “understanding” for their atomic 
testing. This, only six years after he had been one of 
the founders of the “non-aligned” movement that sought 
to make the Third World a force in global affairs. This, 
despite the fact that that “founder” status did give him 
a forum for trying to present his “workers’ self-man- 
agement” program as something in the revolutionary 
tradition of workers’ councils. The truth is that it hardly 
differed from any class collaborationism. 

At the end of Tito’s life, the September 1979 meet- 
ing of the “non-aligned movement” in Havana loomed as 
a final test of sorts, with Tito determined to combat 
Cuba/Russia for the future of that organization. The 
fact that Tito there chose to make his stand by adopt- 
ing the Chinese slogan against Russian “hegemonism” 
is not the only irony tying his weak-voiced “last hurrah” 
to that of Mao. 

The greater truth is that since Tito could only pose 
something to be against, offering no new banner for 
the future, the non-aligned movement emerged in the 
greatest disarray ever. 

FERMENT AT HOME 

And at home, from the increasing number of strikers 
who have assailed the technocrats and demanded genu- 
ine “self-management,” to the birth of “unauthorized” 
women’s liberation groups, the Yugoslavia Tito leaves is 
one with plenty of revolutionary ferment. None of these 
forces in revolt is likely to be impressed by the Tito 
solution to the problem of succession — a State Presi- 
dency that rotates among representatives of the six Yugo- 
slavian republics and two “autonomous provinces.” 

What Tito’s non-alternative emphasizes in our crisis- 
ridden age, is the historic truth that the only “third 
way” possible is a projection of a whole new human 
dimension. 

As for those who are willing to settle for .something 
far less in their pursuit of “shortciits” to socialism, they, 
will continue to chase^the Castros and Khomeinis, even 
as they once offered unrequited love to Tito. For the 
rest of us, the task of totally uprooting this degenerate 
society remains. 


goons instigated — and there were many injured and 
some dead — is the state-and-clergy-sponsored edicts for 
the abolition of political activity. Khomeini is under 
the illusion that, since the Left does not command 
sacrosanct mosques such as they used in the struggle 
against the Shah, the idea of freedom will die . . . What 
the masses will prove is that they have no intention 
whatever to let the revolution remain unfinished. 

Ill 

THE STRANGEST TOLERATION of all, if not 
outright “love,” is the one that exists between Kho- 
meini and Tudeh. Anyone in the West is so accustomed 
to the 180 degree turns, hypocrisies and outright alli- 
ances of absolute opposites on the part of the Russian 
Communists ever since the Hitler-Stalin Pact, which 
gave the green light to World War II, that none in the 
West were surprised by the declaration of the Secretary 
General of the Iranian Communist Party, Nurreddin 
Kianuri, that they are “followers of Imam Khomeini’s 
line.” 

When interviewed by an editor of Le Monde, Eric 
Rouleau,* on the question of supporting terrorism, 
Kianuri replied: “Of course we condemn terrorism, but 
no principle can be eternal. From the very beginning 
we supported the arrest of the so-called diplomats be- 
cause they were engaged not only in espionage . . . but 
in counter-revolutionary and subversive activity.” As 
for continuing incarceration of the American hostages, 
which flew in the face of international law, and which 


The Guardian, April 27,. 1980 (Le Monde English 
Section ) 
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Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban, Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
Library, Wayne State U„ Detroit, MI 48202. 
Order 26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
& Letters. Price: 50< plus postage. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1| 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in' these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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male Experience”. In. a “flash of insight”, she tells us, 
she rearranged all her material according to “female 
life stages (Childhood, Youth, Marriage and the Single 
State, etc.) and to stages of the growth of feminist 
consciousness.” 

“What is needed,” she insists, “in order to correct 
the distorted picture presented by traditional history 
is women-centered analysis. What would the past be 
like if man were regarded as woman’s ‘Other*? (my 
emphasis). Even to pose such a question . . . shifts one’s 
angle of vision.” What we wind up with is a vision not 
only shifted, but so twisted that the dialectic of his- 
tory — the history of mass struggles of women and men 
for freedom — becomes a history of the “tensions” be- 
tween the separate cultures, “male and female.” The 
result is that, far from “Placing Women in History”, 
Gerda Lerner wrenches women out of it. 

While she correctly exposes that “the rich history 
of the abolition movement has been told as though 
women played a marginal, auxiliary, and at times main- 
ly disruptive role in it,” nowhere do we get a whiff 
of the dialectical, historical, and continuing relation- 
ship between the freedom struggles of Blacks and of 
women. Nowhere are the Sojourner Truths and Harriet 
Tubmans seen as the speakers, the “generals”, the 
leaders, who inspired the white women to be more than 
“auxiliary.” The Women’s Rights Movement arose out 
of the Abolitionist Movement. There is no such thing as 
Black history that is not also white history. There is 
no such thing as woman’s history that is not the actual 
history of humanity’s struggle toward freedom. 

Both Black Women in White America and The 
Female Experience: An American Documentary, as 
documentary histories, are collections of magnificent 
scope. But because this academic historian sees them 
only as that — voices, and not the Reason in all the 
great struggles that are history — she can actually call 
the work she did on Black Women nothing more than 
a “detour” on her way 10 her original “theory” of 
women’s history. 

No wonder she can write that “The speech by the 
former slave, Sojourner Truth, belongs here not so 
much because of its content, but because of its tone.” 
And this is the speech where Sojourner is criticizing 
no one less than Frederick Douglass after the Civil 
War for being “short-minded” because he asked women 
to wait for their enfranchisement, while Sojourner was 
insisting that women, too, must have their rights! 

Lerner’s disdain for Marx is not just because he is 
a man. It is because for Marx theory flowed out of the 
actual thoughts and action of women and men shaping 
history, whereas for Lerner she, not the women who 
speak in her books, is going to be the original. 

The sad truth is that it is not only the white WLM 
theorists who have not caught the creativity of the mass 
movement. We have yet to produce the Black woman 
theorist who has been able to develop what Toni Cade 
attempted to show in The Black Woman, her 1970 
anthology of voices that were demanding to be heard; 
to catch in theory what the Rosa Parks, Fannie Lou 
Hamers, Daisy Bates, Gloria Richardsons, and countless 
others were acting out in life in our own age. 

What enabled Marx to “transform historic narrative 
into historic Reason” — his total philosophy of revolu- 
tion — is what still eludes dearly all the new women 
theorists. And not only those who reject Marxism as a 
theory for Women’s Liberation, but even those who 
are seeking to join Socialism and Feminism. 

SHEILA ROWBOTHAM, MARXIST HISTORIAN 

Sheila Rowbotham’s Women, Resistance and Revo- 
lution remains the most serious work of all the women 
theorists, not only because she is a Marxist, and the / 
one best representative of the generation that gave 
birth to today’s WLM out of the New Left, but because 
she has traced, through 300 years of history, not merely 
the oppression but woman’s resistance to that oppres- 
sion. Indeed, so organic does Rowbotham see the resist- 
ance that she states categorically: “there is no ‘begin- 
ning’ of feminism in the sense that there is no begin- 
ning to defiance in women.” 

She is especially attuned to recognize the impor- 
tance of the working-class dimension. But all the events 
are told as if each happened apart from the other. 
There is no movement. 

Thus, though we learn about Flora Tristan’s pro- 
posal for a Workers’ International in 1843 on one page 
and of American Abolitionism on still another — there 
is no sense of what the 1840s represented as a moment- 
ous historic age that produced not only the Seneca 
Falls Convention, the 1848 Revolutions in Europe and 
the anti-slavery movement in America — but Karl Marx’s 
break from bourgeois society in Jj844 and his worid- 
shaking discovery of what Bays Bunayevskaya has: called 
a whole “new continent of thought”. 

It is Rowbotham’s failure to see Marx as that foun- 
der of a total philosophy of revolution for our age that 
is her fatal error. It is not that she has not studied ' 


Marx’s work. She writes of everything from the 1844 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts to the Communist 
Manifesto, German Ideology and the powerful pages in 
Capital where Marx describes the working conditions 
“of sewing girls, silk workers, bleachers, straw-plaiters, 
and other women.” She acknowledges his support for a 
women’s section of the International, his praise for the 
women of the Commune, his encouragement for the in- 
tellectual development and activism of his own daugh- 
ters. 

Yet she insists on viewing Marx as nothing more 
than a “bourgeois man in the 19th century”! Because 
she equates Marx’s profound view of the Man/Woman 
relationship in his 1844 Humanist Essays as no more 
than the development of a “theme generally discussed 
in utopian socialist writing on women’s liberation” — 
rather than seeing it as a breakthrough to the con- 
ception of just how total must be the uprooting of this 
exploitative society if we are ever to achieve a new 
human society — she limits Marx to being nothing more 
than a theoretician of “class struggle” rather than 
philosopher of a whole “new continent of thought.” 
That is precisely why, though she passionately wants 
to “connect” what she feels are the two dimensions of 
her own being — feminism and Marxism^ she winds 
up concluding in the final four pages of her whole book: 

“This is a book in which feminism and Marxism 
come home to roost. They cohabit in the same space 
somewhat uneasily . . . the connection between the 
oppression of women and the central discovery of 
Marxism, the class exploitation of the worker in capi- 
talism, is still forced. It is still coming out of the heads 
of women like me as an idea.” 

But it is not an outside mediator that brings Marx- 
ism and feminism together. It is life. To insist that 
women have come to revolutionary consciousness by 
means of ideas, actions and organizations which have 
been made predominantly by men” is to wrench women 
out of the real history of humanity’s struggle toward 
freedom every bit as much as does Simone de Beau- 
voir or Gerda Lerner. To see only that women have 
been “Hidden from History” and not that they have 
been hidden from philosophy means that you have not 
grasped what it means that throughout history women 
have been not only force but Season, revolutionaries 
in action and In thought What is urgent for today’s 
revolutionaries to grasp is that only when a whole new 
category has been made of that cognition, Woman as 
Reason and as Revolutionary Force — as only one wom- 
an philosopher, Raya Dunayevskaya, has done 4 — have 
women finally become part, vital part, of the philos- 
ophy of freedom. 

Without that philosophy, “resistance” never moves 
to “creativity” — the creation of the new. Without it, 
the “challenge to the Left” to practice new relations 
NOW, not “after the revolution”, out of which today’s 
WLM was born, retrogresses to as empty a thesis as the 
pamphlet Beyond the Fragments which Rowbotham pro- 
duced in 1979, seven years after her serious work on 
Women, Resistance and Revolution. It is not that the 
question of “form of organization” that she raises there 
is unimportant. It is that the question is what form of 
organization will elicit the new voices and ground its 
theory in that Reason rather than attempt to “harness” 
the new passions of Women’s Liberation — and youth, 
and Blacks, and labor — to its “leadership.” 

Only that kind of theory and organization can help 
move the WLM forward. What the decade of the WLM 
as a mass movement proves, more than anything else, 
is that without such a philosophy along with activity 
for liberation , we will not stand still, but go backward. 
With it, we can help create a new, truly human world. 


3 In her paper, 'The Feminist Challenge to Socialist Thought and 
Practice", Joan Landes has contributed a serious discussion of 
whot she pinpoints as "the most marked difference between the 
present and the past . . . the rise of an autonomous socialist 
feminist tendency ( within the women's liberation movement." 
Yet, she too, labors unsuccessfully at making a "synthesis" of 
socialist and feminist thought, primarily because, like most of 
die WLM, she considers Marx and Engels as one. What is needed 
is not synthesis but divide — between Marx's own philosophy and 
all others. (For a full development of this, see Royo Dunayevs- 
kaya's "Marx's and Engels' Studies Contrasted" in Newt & Let- 
ters, Jan./Feb., 1979.) 

4 For her development of this philosophy, see Chapter 9, "New 
Passions and New Forces", in Philosophy and Revolution (Dell, 
1973); 'The WLM as Reason and as Revolutionary Force" in 
Notes on Women's Liberation (N&L, 1970); "Women as Thinkers 
and as Revolutionaries" in Working Women For Freedom (N&L, 
1976); and three draft chapters from her new work-in-progress 
on Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Mark's Philosophy 
of Revolution (available for $1.50 from N&L, 2832 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Ml 48211). 
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Environmentalists, Native Americans, anti-draft acti- 
vists, and women’s liberationists joined 3,000-strong in 
a San Francisco March for Survival «n April 26, voicing 
opposition to Carter’s war drive, especially the Iran 
invasion the day before. 
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A meeting of the Internationalist Marxist-Humanist 
Youth Committee held in Los Angeles May 15 explored 
■the importance of Marx’s activity as a revolutionary 
journalist for today’s youth movements. 

The youth present — and they ranged from Black 
and white to Latino, working youth to high school stu- 
dents, anti-draft activists to participants in the Iranian 
revolution — examined Marx’s method of uniting theory 
to practice during the course of the 1848 revolutions 
in his newspaper, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

We took as our point of departure the article by 
Eugene Walker in the May issue of News & Letters on 
“Karl Marx, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, and the 1850 
Address on Permanent Revolution.” 

What is striking there is Marx’s concrete method 
of advancing revolutionary perspectives in, the course of 
a mass movement. “Marx did not enter the revolution 
with a fixed idea, and said this is the model to follow,” 
one youth noted. “Marx learned from the events, caught 
the high points of mass activity. Nor did he present 
himself as the leader of the masses, but sought to clarify 
the stages of their real development.” 

50,000 say no to nukes 

Chicago, 111.— Activists from across the country con- 
verged on Washington, D.C. April 25 for a weekend of 
protests and meetings. Organized by the Coalition for a 
Non-Nuclear World, the events started with lobbying 
for the five -agreed-on demands: stop nuclear power, 
zero nuclear weapons, full employment, safe energy, 
and honor Native American treaties. 

Despite an all day rain, over 50,000 turned out 
Saturday for a gathering at the Capitol Building. At 
noon a march down Constitution Avenue was headed 
by residents of the Harrisburg area, followed by coal 
miners, steel workers, and other peace, environmental, 
labor, Native American, and women’s groups. 

I took part in the civil disobedience at the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Twelve hundred people risked arrest 
to show their commitment, and 300 participated as sup- 
port. Each affinity group chose its own method of 
blocking vehicle and pedestrian traffic. Some sat down 
or formed human chains; one group sat on the heli- 
copter port; air was let out of bus tires; one couple 
handcuffed themselves to the doors; human blood was 
splashed very noticeably on pillars; an ex-marine burned 
his uniform; and the flags of six nations armed with 
nuclear warheads were burned by anarchists. 

One criticism I have is that it is the civil disobedi- 
ence that got all the publicity. What gets missed when 
that .happens is the deep commitment and desire by the 
over 50,000 who came from: all across the country to 
say No to nuclear weapons and nuclear power. 

, ■ ■ — R. K. 

Workers' revolt boiling as 

(Continued from Page 1) 

economic crisis than any experienced since the great 
Depression of the ’30s. 

In the face of the seriousness of the economic dis- 
aster, President Carter’s assessment that the “recession” 
will be brief is obviously election year political hogwash 
- — and obviously absurd. Even more ridiculous is Carter’s 
talk about a balanced budget. Actually, the whole ques- 
tion of the national budget is so chaotic that the ad- 
ministration has revised its budgetary projections al- 
most every month since Carter submitted the budget 
|n January. And the deepening recession/depression will 
certainly force even more drastic revisions. 

Moreover, Carter’s revisions to date have slashed or 
(completely sacrificed social welfare funding for pro- 
grams supporting youth employment, urban and rural 
poverty welfare projects and aid to elderly and handi- 
capped. At the same time, our reborn militarist presi- 
dent is adding billions to useless defense budgets. 

LABOR BUREAUCRACY IMPOTENT 

Labor leaders, on the other hand, have shown any- 
thing but leadership capabilities. Instead of exposing 
the indisputable failure of capitalism and demanding a 
new system based on human needs, they wring their 
hands in despair, or, like UAW President Douglas 
Fraser, put forth such futile and empty demands as 
putting quotas on foreign imports. Far from solving 
jconomic problems, import quotas simply deepen them 
and only delay the day of economic reckoning. 

The economic collapse taking place today is dra- 
matic confirmation pf what Karl Marx described over 
18® years' -ago' in Iris greatest work. Capital. The eco-i 
Jomic laws he’ discovered arid their Social consequences 
were clearly and painstakingly described. 

Whether or not the capitalists are ready to agree 
with Marx that labor-power is the only source of all 
palue and surplus value, they do understand that there 
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Youth explore Marx's revolutionary journalism 


This is in sharp contrast to the approach of today’s 
Left elitists, who try to impose “revolutionary” per- 
spectives from outside a movement. 

But for Marx the concrete task of advancing the 
living mass movement never meant surrendering pro- 
jection of his own views, his critical method. On the 
contrary, he published theoretical articles side by side 
with activist ones. He subjected bourgeois society to a 
merciless critique, and published his work Wage-Labor 
and Capital in the very pages of his journal. 

An Iranian participant noted, “There are organiza- 
tions on the Left in Iran that oppose Khomeini, but 
where they stop is in projecting a total alternative. In 
this situation of counter-revolution, we do need a total 
alternative, a view to comprehend the whole situation. 


I Youth in Revolt | 

“We don’t want your education. We don’t want your 
thought control!” has been the rallying song of a virtual- 
ly universal boycott by mixed race (“colored”) high 
school youth in South Africa. The campaign began in 
late March when 700 students, parents and teachers met 
near Cape Town to demand an end to high fees, uni- 
forms, intimidatioh, poor facilities and texts — in short, 
unequal education. Black youth in several cities have 
joined the boycott, and Black colleges have also been 
disrupted. 

Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg, Pretoria — all 
saw boycotts, and police broke up several demonstrations 
including one of 8,000 April 22 in Cape Town, another of 
1,000 in Westibury on April 29, where they arrested 600, 
and one May 15 near Durban. Major strikes have also 
broken out among Black workers in Durban and Cape 
Town. 

As we go to press, the protests continue. 

* * * 

Five thousand demonstrators showed up to violently 
oppose an alarming militarist ceremony in Bremen, W. 
Germany on May 6, Germany’s 25th anniversary in 
NATO. As 1,100 army recruits swore allegiance to the 
state before W. Germany’s President and Defense Min- 
ister, over 250 riot police and 40 protestors were injured 
in the battle outside the stadium. 

* * *. 

Fifteen hundred people, with slogans of “Make jobs, 
not war,” observed a moment of silence at 12:42 p.m. on 
May 4, in Kent, Ohio, marking to the minute the tenth 
anniversary of the Kent State massacre. The Jackson 
and Kent State massacres were also remembered with a 
march through downtown Los Angeles by 200 youth. 
Their anti-draft message came against the backdrop of: 
the U.S. House of Representatives April 22 vote to ap- 
prove compulsory draft registration. < 

economy enters deep-freeze 

is a sharp decline in the rate of their profit compared 
to what they feel would be needed in order for them to 
keep investing to expand production. That is why they 
are not expanding. What is new is that even they know 
it is no temporary factor they can overcome with the 
next boom. There will be no next boom. The overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of constant capital (machinery) over 
variable capital (living labor employed) has produced 
actual structural changes. 

CAPITAL BREEDS WORKER REVOLT 

In this process, there is an increasing concentra- 
tion of capital as big and powerful capitalists gobble up 
smaller firms. At the same time, deepening misery, 
grows among the unemployed working class, as well as 
among workers in the plants required to work at in- 
human speeds under inhuman conditions. 

These contradictions arise from the conditions at 
the point of production. That is, the relation of the 
worker to the process of production, where the worker 
appears as a commodity, labor power, that the capitalist 
buys to use up in the production process. This totally 
dehumanized production process, however, produces 
more than just products for the capitalist to sell. It also 
produces a response from the workers, a response which 
revolts against the automated/unimated production line 
that sucks labor dry and at the same time creates huge 
wastelands of unemployed humanity. 

Workers, just to keep their humanity, are driven to 
revolt against the system because it no longer serves 
human needs, and threatens to destroy society itself. 

Miami’s explosion is a response to degenerate U.S. 
capitalism if it is anything. And it is important to re- 
member that the highest point reached .in the Black 
revolt of the 1960s was in Detroit, 1967, when race and" 
class came together in opposition to 'our' racist,' exploita- 
tive and totally dehumanizing capitalist society. Miami 
is not just a repeat of the 1960s. That explosion is a 
harbinger of the long, hot summer ahead. 


“This conception of a single paper tying together 
theory with activist articles is very important. In Iran 
today, no Left publication has succeeded in doing this. 
All have one paper for the intellectuals, another for the 
workers.” 

The problem is much the same in the U.S., where 
many groups in the anti-draft and anti-nuke movements 
have tried to limit themselves to single issue activism, 
as if projecting a complete transformation of capitalism 
is separate from the fight against war and nuclear mad- 
ness. 

The today ness of Marx’s revolutionary journalism 
is that in uniting theory and practice, he created a form 
for tying together a total view with concrete action. 
This “critical-practical-revolutionary” activity enabled 
Marx to develop the forces for liberation of his day, 
and helped him create his theory of permanent revolu- 
tion in 1850. 

Today, when Carter’s drive to war raises the real 
possibility of a nuclear confrontation, nothing becomes 
more urgent than learning Marx’s method of developing 
freedom struggles in permanence. An important ground- 
ing for ourselves being able to do that each day lies in 
developing a revolutionary journal ’.uniting theory and 
practice — something we will be deepening in the youth 
page of News & Letters as we move to a fully theoretical 
as well as practical organ of Marxist-Humanism. 


Block consciousness and 
Black revolt today 

FRANTZ FANON, SOWETO 
AND AMERICAN BLACK 
THOUGHT 

by Lou Turner and John Alan 
Price: $1.00 plus 50c postage 
Order from: News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
Rm 316. Detroit, Ml 48211 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


(Continued from Page 1) 

even if it was only at the symbols in the form of the 
police, the National Guard, super markets and ware- 
houses full of goods they cannot afford. 

Miami has violently shown that there has been no 
fundamental change in. the status of the masses of Black 
people since the hot summer of 1967. There is no “new 
South,” “new North,” “new West.” In fact, the economic 
conditions of Blacks have worsened since the 1960s and 
Black civil rights are threatened by the right-wing 
thrusts, inside and' outside of the U.S.’ government, from 
Los Angeles, to Boston, to Jackson County, Ga., to Phila- 
delphia, where race relations are even worse than they 
are in Miami. 

The rage of Miami has hit this Administration 
squarely in the Presidential campaign guts by bringing 
home the internal nature of the crisis of capitalism. 
Those malignant twin R’s, Recession and Racism, will 
not be 'swept under the carpet, as all the candidates for 
President fried to do last February when they refused 
to attend the Black middle-class leadership conference 
at Richmond, Va. 

With or without the recent Cuban influx, there will 
be high Black unemployment and increased white racism 
— it exists in sections of this country where there is not 
one Cuban. Black Americans are very well aware of 
Carter’s racism and duplicity as he embraces the Cuban 
refugees and rejects the Black Haitian poverty-stricken 
refugees. But they are not blaming the Cuban refugees. 
They are blaming the white rulers. 

So pitifully ineffectual were the Black leaders who 
rushed to Miami — Andrew Young, Joseph Lowery, and 
Benjamin Hooks — that they were shouted down by the 
residents of Liberty City,' and for all practical purposes 
invited to leave. 

In this column we have long “theorized” about the 
differences between the Black middle-class leaders and 
the Black masses, but never has at been so obvious as 
in Miami. Implicit in this rejection- was the disenchant- 
ment with the limitations of the thinking and 'actions 
of that “leadership.” 

Blacks in Miami have gone through a harrowing 
experience which has taught them that the cards of the 
Dade County Criminal Justice system are stacked against 
them. They literally rejected those court decisions by 
their actions in the streets of Miami The “leaders” 
who rushed to Miami are, in various ways, exponents of 
that very same system of “justice” that the Black masses 
have rejected, and under which they have been so hor- 
ribly victimized. 

• Contrary to the belief * of some wbife liberals wiiq 
look- at Miami today’- as a 'throw-tack to tlie 196(Js“-dr 
even “Congo Savagery,” which says a lot about their 
racism — Miami is bound to influence Black thought and 
action in this decade. Miami is only one “hot spot” in 
this country — there are dozens more like it. 
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South Korean students spark mass uprisings against military rule 


The South Korean army regained martial law 
control of the city of Kwangju by initiating a blood- 
bath on May 26, six days after their first assault 
had been driven back by thousands of students and 
citizens who took over the city during their protests 
against the military rule of Gen. Chon Too Huan. 

Soldiers murdered over 150 Kwangju civilians 
during their first attack on the tens of thousands 
who braved army bullets and bayonets to demon- 
strate on May 17, when Chon imposed Martial Law 
Decree 10. Students and workers burned a pro-gov- 
erment radio and TV station which had reported 
that no one was killed in Kwangju, and citizens of 
Mokpo took over their city as the mass protests 
spread throughout South Cholla Province to Naju 
and a dozen other cities. 

While the army was surrounding Kwangju for 
a second assault, students distributed weapons which 
had been “liberated” from army and police depots, 
but they could not hold back the army’s overpower- 
ing attack with U.S.-supplied tanks, helicopters and 
automatic rifles. Thousands of civilians were either 
killed, beaten, or taken prisoner. 

From an Iranian Student 

The following are excerpts from a letter we 
have received from an Iranian student: 

What in the beginning appeared as a major 
victory — Khomeini’s consolidation of power and 
diverting of opposition with the seizure of the U.S. 
Embassy — has begun to turn into its opposite. More 
and more people are realizing his inability to solve 
their problems. Khomeini’s regime has been unable 
to provide even the elementary needs of society such 
as food, shelter and jobs. He is now faced with a 
multi-dimensional opposition. 

Labor unrest has intensified . . The peasant 

movement has grown rapidly. The most recent sig- 
nificant action has been by the Turkman peasants 
of Gonbad Ghabous who have seized the land 
through their peasant councils . . . There are reports 
of clashes of peasants with government forces in 
every corner of the country; in many cases they 
have armed themselves and thrown the landlords 
out of the -fields. 

The government’s repression has continued in 
Kurdistan, but so has the resistance. The army has 
once again broken the cease-fire and has opened 
fire on the Kurdish people. The excuse for entering 
Kurdish cities was to pass through to the Iraq 
border — this, despite the Kurds own defense of the 
border. But once in the city, the troops remained, 
and a new rebellion started . . All the people, 

young and old, men and women, are armed to de- 
fend themselves and to continue further their 
struggle for self-determination. . . . 

Women and students have also been giving 


Students throughout South Korea had begun 
mass demonstrations May 14, demanding that the 
civilian government then running the country do 
something now about its far-off 1981 promises of 
democratic elections. They received widespread pop- 
ular support in their calls for press freedom, a new 
constitution, and the resignation of Gen. Chon, de- 
voted follower of assassinated Pres. Park, who had 
then not yet seized complete control. 

While student leaders were meeting May 16 at 
Ewha Women’s University in Seoul, after calling off 
further marches in face of government pleas and 
promises that it would speed up democratization, 
police raided the campus and arrested more than 
50 presidents of student bodies. The following day, 
Chon declared total martial law. 

The South Korea that Gen. Chon is trying to 
take over, Park-style, is in deep economic crisis, 
with record 5.3 percent unemployment and a 49 
percent annual inflation rate. In a country where 
strikes are illegal, workers have been striking and 
winning wage increases from employers trying to 
cut their already-low standard of living. 

serious blows to Khomeini’s regime which has 
tried to suppress the opposition in blood. Under 
the slogan of “cultural revolution”, the reactionary 
forces with the aid of “Revolutionary Guards” at- 
tacked all educational institutions, killing more 
than a hundred and wounding many others . . . 

During the attack at Tehran University, Left 
organizations such as the student supporters of the 
Fedayeen resisted the invasion. But others such as 
Tudeh Party members gave up their building 
without a fight. The “cultural revolution” extended 
to destroying bookstores and the informal book- 
stalls in front of the University, where any stu- 
dent could set up literature . . . But the students 
resisted and set up their bookstalls again. 

The popular support that the regime tried to 
develop through the occupation of the Embassy is 
now being exposed . . . What all of these counter- 
revolutionaries always underestimate is the role of 
the masses. Khomeini’s regime must and will perish. 

— Raha 


Quebec 


With 90 percent of the voters expressing then- 
opinions in a referendum that would have granted 
Premier Rene Levesque the right to negotiate in- 
dependence of Quebec Province from the rest of 
Canada, the Quebec voters May 20 rejected the 
proposal by 58 to 42 percent. 

Never in Canadian history has an issue raised 
such passion and forces as this issue. The vote 
suggests more the disenchantment of the people of 
Quebec with the Parti Quebecois (PQ) government, 


Miners in Sabuk at the nation’s largest private- 
ly-owned coal mine took over the city in a four-day 
uprising in April, winning a major pay increase. 
Steelworkers in Pusan fought with police, and in 
Seoul, 980 steelworkers won their demands after 
holding a two-day sit-in strike. In all the major in- 
dustrial areas, workers have joined the student 
demonstrations, and students have supported work- 
ers’ demands. 

While the military henchmen of South Korea 
claimed that the recent uprisings were instigated 
by “agents” from the Communist North, they had 
trouble producing even one. Nor did the arrests 
of student leaders mean an end to the mass dem- 
onstrations. None, have forgotten that in 1960 it 
was the students who brought down the “invincible” 
puppet of UlS. imperialism, Syngman Rhee. 

The real fear— the same which caused Pres. 
Carter to send two air mobile command stations 
and an aircraft carrier to South Korea, where 
30,000 U.S, troops remain stationed — is that the 
mass, self-organized opposition will deepen into a 
movement for social revolution. 

elected in a stunning victory three-and-half years 
ago, than an outright rejection by the French-speak- 
ing majority of the possibility of an independent 
Quebec. Independence still has great support, espe- 
cially among youth. 

The independentist PQ, which had campaigned 
when an opposition party as Left-leaning, if not out- 
right “socialist,” is today a broad umbrella of Que- 
bec nationalisms, including French-Canadian capi- 
talists who clamor after a bigger share of Canadian 
profits. 

The past three-and-a-half years have seen many 
bitter strikes in the province, including one at the 
Robin Hood flour mill in Montreal in July 1977, 
where eight strikers were shot by security guards 
who were later acquitted on grounds that they were 
just doing their job. Some of the fiercest labor 
battles have been by Quebec government employees, 
f ig htin g PQ moves to restrict their right to strike. 

The Indian population of Quebec boycotted the 
referendum, not on the basis of opposition to self- 
determination, but because of their own total ex- 
ploitation and the confiscation of their lands by 
both French and English. 

Yet all realize that the struggle is far from 
over. Unemployment in Quebec today reaches 20 
percent in parts of Montreal and even higher in 
the northwest. And real income has fallen to colo- 
nial levels, with minimum wages and massive sea- 
sonal unemployment. The 6,000 PQ members who 
gathered after the vote did more to demonstrate 
their resolution to continue the struggle than did 
th 2 000 Liberals who gathered to celebrate their 
“victory.” 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Russia also had to condemn, Kianuri let -the cat out 
of the bag by approving the status quo of continuing 
the retention of the hostages when he said that it “was 
a good way of preventing the normalization of Iran’s 
relations with the U.S.” 

It isn’t true, however, that either the clerics who 
were with Mossadegh in the ’50s or Mossadegh’s secular 
followers are that tolerant of the Tudeh Party. Tudeh’ s 
miserable role in that period has not been forgotten 
and the invasion of Afghanistan -has made some worry 
over the new “populist” phase of the Communists who 
did receive 100,000 votes in Teheran alone in' the first 
round of the elections 

Khomeini’s “anti-imperialism” (which is only anti- 
America) and toleration of the Tudeh Party, while being 
totally opposed to genuine Marxists, is seen in the 
commander of the Revolutionary Guards which have 
the full support of Khomeini. Their commander, Abu 
Sharif, spelled out the danger for Iran: “The danger 
comes from U.S. leftist organizations.” He expanded it 
thus: “There are U.S. leftist organizations which are 
arming themselves such as the Fedayi Khalq. There are 
other leftist organizations like the Tudeh Party, which 
says it recognizes the Islamic Revolution’s constitution, 
and Imam Khomeini’s line!- In this case, it is a legal- 
leftist organization that acts and works on this basis. 
But the danger comes from the U.S. leftist organizations, 
which receive funds and weapons from the West and 
falsely speak about a Russian threat to Iran to justify 


Carters intrusion v Khomeini's 'Holy War' 


military relations with the United States.” (MERIP 
REPORTS, March/ April 1980) 

* * * 

AS AGAINST KIANURPS goal — “the breaking off 
of all remaining ties with the U.S.” — and as against 

| No to U.S. Iran policy! | 

Pasadena, Cal. — About two dozen of us at Pasadena 
City College, responded within hours of hearing the 
news of Carter’s failed attempt to free the hostages 
in Iran, April 25, by holding the first demonstration 
on campus in seven years. 

Before most people awoke to the morning news, we 
set up a picket line outside the school, expressing oppo- 
sition to Carter’s drive to war, the draft, as well as the 
Iran mission. From' 8 a.m. until late that afternoon, 
more students crowded the sidewalk carrying signs like 
“No Draft, No War,” "No Blood for Oil,” and “Protest 
Now or Die Later.” 

The picket was initiated by a few students from the 
Campus Union for Peace and Jobs, but most- who joined 
the demonstration came in from off the street. At noon 
several workers on their lunch break joined the picket 
line, adding the sign “Money for Jobs.” 

Many motorists flashed the peace sign and honked 
in support. No one expressed any hostility to the action, 
except the campus police, who nevertheless made no 
arrests. 

— Protesting student 


Sharif saying that “the danger comes from U.S. leftist I 
organizations,” what becomes imperative is the forging, 
of relations, revolutionary relations, between the masses 
in the U.S. and in Iran. 

To prevent the real danger of a world holocaust, it 
is necessary to see that the enemy is not so much 
abroad as at home. It is here where philosophy of 
revolution becomes as crucial as social revolution itself. 
Ideas of freedom recognize no national boundaries. It 
is a fact that our rulers are our enemies and that the 
Iranian masses are our friends. The world revolution 
may not be on the agenda at this very moment, but it’s 
that vision of a new world that is the ground for the 
actual struggle that will prevent nuclear holocaust by 
creating a new world on totally human foundations. 

April 29, 1980 


A POLITICAL-PHILOSOPHIC LETTER 
by Raya Duitayeyskaya 

"The Carter/ Brzezinski-ordered imperialist intru- 
sion into Iran— and what about Khomeini /Bani- 
Sadr's 'Holy War' against the Left?" . 

75< (includes postage! 

Order from: News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
Room ;316, Detroit, MI 48211. 




Draft Perspectives, 1980-1981 

TOMORROW IS NOW: 

U.S. IMPERIALISM IN THE IRANIAN DESERT, AND 

AT HOME, IN DEEP RECESSION AND RESURGENT RACISM 

» 

In this special issue we are publishing our Draft Perspectives Thesis, part of our preparation for the national Convention 
of News and Letters Committees over Labor Day weekend. We are asking you to join in the discussion of these Perspec- 
tives with us. We have done this every year since 1975, breaking new ground for the Marxist movement as we work to 
overcome the barriers between "inside" and "outside", workers and intellectuals, theory and practice, philosophy and revolution. 


I. ( 

1980, though only six months old, has shown 
itself to be so perilous, fantastic, as well as contra- 
dictory, that it's very nearly impossible to see 
ahead without speaking in such extremist terms 
as Apocalypse Now, and Tomorrow is Now. Al- 
ready the U.S. is in deep recession, and when it 
comes to the Blacks, nothing short of a depression 
will describe their situation. Still, the Carter Ad- 
ministration continues to act as if the Black Re- 
volt, which burst open in Miami — where an all- 
white jury acquitted the four racist, murderous 
cops who beat a Black man to death for supposed- 
ly disobeying the speed laws — is unrelated to this 
depression, this unemployment, this American rac- 
ism which elevated police brutality to National 
Guard stature, putting the Black community to 
the torch. Furthermore, the "Midwest's" affinity 
[to the South was glaring with the attempted as- 
sassination of Vernon Jordan, head of the Urban 
League, in Indiana. We can be sure of a long hot 
tSB^rinrtnrier.:..: 

I The endless number of tragic fiascos of this 
Administration keeps bringing us to the brink. 
Carter's specific brinkmanship in the Iranian des- 
ert, which could have brought on nothing short 
of World War III, was hardly accidental. This was 
iso, not because of the revelations of its long-term 
planning in the "rescue mission" for the hostages, 
but because of what wasn't revealed, that no one 
Can go it alone, not even’ when a "born-again 
[Christian" heads a nuclear Titan like U.S. im- 
Iperialism! Neither the prior sudden declaration 
that Russia's invasion of Afghanistan aimed at 
the "U.S.'s national defense line" for which, U.S. 
youth must be ready to lav down their lives, nor 
the desire for maintaining his power in the White 
House, can possibly excuse the thoroughly irre- 
sponsible U.S. imperial adventure in the sand. 
Under those circumstances it is "lucky" that the 
supreme commander himself aborted the mission. 
(The Political-Philosophic Letter of April 29, 1 980, 
"The Carter/Brzezinski-Ordered Imperialist In- 
trusion into Iran — and What About Khomeini/ 
Bani-Sadr's 'Holy War' Against the Left?", is to 
be included as part of this thesis; excerpts were 
published in News & Letters, June, 1 980). 

Just as Carter had deluded himself with his 
analysis that Russia's invasion of Afghanistan 
would induce Khomeini to transfer the title of "the 
Great Satan" from himself to Brezhnev, so his 
ignorance of what Europe is plus his distorted 
remembrance of what U.S. power in Europe was 
in World War II, convinced him of Kissinger's 
and Brzezinski's idea — in this there is no differ- 
ence between the two war hawks. West Europe, 
however, hurried to teach Carter a lesson as to 
whose interests are only "regional", and whose 
global. The speed with which the Allies backed 
off from identification with Carter, either on the 
issue of the American hostages, or Carter's in- 
trusion into Iran, must have finally forced Carter 
to see that U.S. imperialism is a great deal more 
isolated than his personal, perennial, self-willed 
isolation each week at Camp David. For what the 
latest turn of events has proven is that the one 
who does live again is De Gaulle. 

De Gaulle's concept of Europe "from the At- 
lantic to the Urals," (making sure to exclude 
Britain -as net< really port ‘of Europe, and the U.S. 


as its "daughter" being a provincial young lady 
who doesn't know the score), carried out Giscard 
d'Estaing-style, in its turn, tops Carter in delu- 
sions. From his intervention in Zaire to participa- 
tion in the Moscow Summer Olympics, Giscard 
d'Estaing has shown how he hopes to emulate 
De Gaulle with the Great Illusion that it is France, 
despite its anemic economy, that is the Superior 
to the economic giant. West Germany, in a new 
Ffanco-German axis. In trying to go against Ger- 
many as well as against the U.S., Giscard is in- 
deed rushing in where angels fear to tread, since 
this would invite nothing short of a global shifting 
of power away from the U.S. Giscard may have 
gotten such illusions from Brezhnev, and then 
again he might not. After all, Brezhnev has plenty 
of troubles of his own in East Europe, which has 
been in revolt for nearly as long as three decades 
and, in Poland, it has even got a mass proletarian 
base and has been involved in large strikes. Why 
dissipate France's Great Illusions that could aid 
Russia's global aims? 

Ever since the Hitler-Stalin Pact,* we are cer- 
tainly aware of shocking reversals of international 
policy on the part of the Big Powers that become 



Black protesters marched on the Dade County Justice Build- 
ing in Miami, on June 14, carrying signs such as "Racism 
begets revolution". 


a matter of life and death for millions. But no 
matter how many "scenarios" we project in peace 
time, we can be absolutely sure that when the 
Big Power Games end and the nuclear button is 
pushed, we will not only have to face a reversal 
we hadn't counted on, but the holocaust itself. 

Take a look at China, now that it, too, has 
successfully tested an ICBM that can reach both 
Russia and the U.S. Ever since the mid-1960s, it 
has held Russia to be "Enemy No. 1 ." This did 
not change with Mao's death and the ouster of 
the "Gang of Four." Quite the contrary. Not only 
was the Red Carpet that Mao had rolled out for 
Nixon when he was in power repeated by Deng 
even after Nixon was out of power, but it was fol- 
lowed by an invitation, first to Schlesinger, who 
was then Secretary of Defense. The most recent 
embrace of U.S. impericrlism was the agreement 
with the Secretary of Defense, Harold Brown, who 
promised them everything. 
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Nevertheless, out of a clear blue sky, there 
suddenly appeared an article in the Chinese press 
which said that it was wrong to consider that Rus- 
sia will forever be "revisionist", implying that it 
could again become "socialist." Andre Fontaine, 
in Le Monde (in The Manchester Guardian, May 
4, 1980), claimed that the Soviet ambassador to 
Paris, Stephan Chervonenko, had said that Pres- 
ident Carter "would have some jolly firework dis- 
plays on his horizon oyer the next few months, 
particularly in the Middle East, but suggested 
that a thaw in Sino-Soviet relations, was in the 
cards." 

It is true that immediately thereafter on "of- 
ficial" press release was put out restating the 
"principle" that Russia is "Enemy No. 1 ," and 
hitting out against the "fantastic error" made by 
a subordinate. No doubt tho't is the prevblent 
"principle." However, what is the greater truth 
is the duality — China telling the U.S. that if they 
don't accept the Chinese interpretation of how to 
fight Russia in Afghanistan, then it's not exclud- 
ed that China will not forever continue to be the 
U.S.'s "China card." 

On the other hand, what makes the Iranian 
revolution, despite all contradictions, still a de- 
terminant is that it has brought an entirely new 
dimension into the Middle Eost. No longer is the 
Middle East equivalent to oil only, and no longer 
does the Middle East stop at Arab-lsraeli conflict. 
Indeed, what has shaken up the oil kingdoms and 
made them even more distrustful of U.S. imperi- 
alism than its fathering the Egypt-lsroeli Treaty, 
is that it couldn't "protect" that Shah of Iran. 
Once an actual revolution upsurged and rid Iran 
of the Shah, it undermined the U.S. empire in the 
Middle East and lighted the way for dissidents 
within their own empires, os witness the occupa- 
tion of Mecca in Saudi Arabia. 

To this day, we do not know who inspired the 
Nov. 20, 1979 occupation of Mecca. The fact 
that Saudi Arabia still has its throne cannot hide 
its fragility, much less get to the root of the occu- 
pation other than throwing sand in one's eyes 
about the "reliqious fanatic who thought himself 
the Imam." "The religious fanatic who thought 
himself the Imam" was not alone; his followers 
were not all his kind; he was not unarmed; he was 
not out of communication with his adherents; in 
a word, the attack was masterfully planned, had 
a variety of tendencies within it, and most surely 
was not limited to Saudi Arabia. Though Saudi 
Arabia was claiming them all to be indigenous, 
an insignificant fanatical minority, the truth is 
that all regions were shaken up, including North 
and South Yemen, Irgq, Syria, Kuwait end Bah- 
rain. Even Oman, whose ruler had allowed his 
territory to be used by the U.S. for refueling, has 
abrogated that agreement. 

The point is that so affected is the Middle 
East on the one hand, by the U.S.-failed intrusion 
into the Iranian desert, and on the other hand, so 
influenced by the undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
in their own lands, especially the takeover of Mec- 
ca, that it is impossible to sweeo either historic 
event under the carpet. Whether the Islamic world, 
as Khomeini envisions it, or the pseudo-lslomic- 
Russian-influenced, as South Yemen sees it; whe- 
ther Iraq, which certainly itself hungers to become 
"the leoder of the Arob world," wos in any way 
involved in the Mecca occupation, or whether 
there is an actual youth movement that people 
thought about as far back as 1975 when the 


’1939, the yeor of the Hitler-Stalin Pact which gove the green 
light to World Wor II, wos also the year thot brought obout the 
multiple splintering of Trotskyism when Trotsky declared thot, 
though "degenerate," Russio must be "unconditionally defended." 
The theory of state-capitalism was bom both in opposition to such 
a position and for re-establishment of the Marxism of Marx. See 
"The Raya Dunayevskoyo Collection, Marxist-Humanism from 1941 
to Today," available from the Archives of tabor History and Urban 
Affairs, Walter Reuther Library, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
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nephew murdered the King, none believed Saudi 
Arabia's explanation that it wos only an isolated 
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religious fanatic who did it. In many respects, 
short of the Iranian revolution itself, the Mecca 
occupation is the most significant phenomenon, 
both religious ond social, that has occurred in the 
Middle East and relates to global problems. The 
very fact that Khomeini, too, knows how to use 
the deep Black revolt in the U.S. for his purposes, 
shows that it is impossible to separate the relig- 
ious from the power politics, as witness the mass 
demonstration in Iran "in support of the oppressed 
Blacks in the U.S."* 

II. Uniqueness, Peculiarities, and 
Grave Contradictions in the 
Iranian Revolution 

Everything in the world changed with the Iran- 
ian revolution. It wasn't limited to the Shah's ig- 
nominious downfall, and U.S. imperialism's de- 
cline. No. What was involved was that Iran was 
a genuine social revolution and therefore Saudi 
Arabia was a great deal more disturbed by it than 
by Kissinger's 1974 sabre-rattling. 

The reality is that no matter how contradic- 
tory, no matter how unfinished, no matter how 
even counter-revolutionary elements are within 
the Iranian revolution, it is that upheaval which 
is, at one and the some time, the greatest event 
not just of the year but the decade, far outdis- 
tancing in its implications the other Middle East- 
ern hotspots, including the Arab-lsraeli wars of 
1967 and 1973, shifting the locale of the possible 
superpower confrontation. What is genuinely new 
is that this possible pivot of superpower confron- 
tation is, as we have pointed out, by no means 
one only regarding oil. 

Heretofore, i.e., ever since the 1973 war and 
the 1974 quadrupling of oil prices, oil seemed to 
be the focal point for Western imperialist politics. 
Furthermore, it revealed deep divisions within "the 
West," between the European powers and Japan, 
on the one hand, and the U.S. on the other. Oil 
was considered the "ultimate" divide, and none 
of the Big Powers expected from Iran that it was 
more than oil. 

The European powers may have been more 
sophisticated than Kissinger's imperial arrogance 
of deluding himself that he can reverse* all that 
by sabre-rattling. But it was still just ordinary 
intra-imoerialist, intra-capitalist jockeying be- 
tween "the West" and the oil kingdoms them- 
selves. Saudi Arabia, first and foremost, wasn't 
scared out of its wits. It knew it had the com- 
modity everybody wanted. Different national in- 
terests, in vying for that commodity, gave the 
Middle Eastern kingdoms plenty of room for 
maneuvers. In that period, none was more posi- 
tive aqd megalomaniacal about it than the Shah 
of Iran. None gave him more reason to be so and 
more sophisticated weaponry to feel himself the 
holder of the key to "stability for the West" than 
the U.S 

Up to 1978. the Shah even flirted with the 
idea of moving into Afghanistan when it had its 
revolution. At that time, the West, including the 
U.S., held him back. The reason for U.S. caution 
was not'any concern for Afghanistan's independ- 
ence. Quite the contrary. It was total belief in 
Iran's might'as "protector" of the Gulf oil region. 
Once the Shah wos no lonqer in power in Iron; 
once there was no Shah holding the key to "stabil- 
ity" in the Middle East; once a revolution against 
the Shah had succeeded, everything was changed, 
including how the April, 1978 uprising in Afghan- 
istan was viewed. 

It is true that some illusions remain because 
the Imam and the mullahs were "anti-atheistic 
Communism." It may even be true that thev re- 
membered the dualism of the role that the mullahs 
plaved in the 1 906-09 revolution when, at one 
and the same time, it was counter-revolutionary. 


*The Trotskyists have evidently become so enamored of the "stu- 
dents following the Imam's line," that they have reproduced the 

students' statement on the Blacks (Intercontinental Press, June 9. 
1980): "In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate . . 
ft continues that "Iran has captured the Great Satan — the Amer- 
ican beast — inside its own country, the United States," and Blacks 

should follow "the great Khomeini * . . our Imam ... But the 
uncultured government of Carter not only does not respond to this 
rightful demgnd of. .. ours „ so thpf .he- can. save the .lives of .the 
hdstdges, but *he rhilitdrfly attacks * our ‘country — a coOritry which 
has already given so many martyrs." 


as well as revolutionary, so that its "anti-imperial- 
ism" was not always just anti-West. Its 1906-09 
role was anti-Russia and anti-Britain, but mainly 
anti-Russia. While they were instrumental iss 
throwing out the Shah, and elaborating the Con- 
stitution, once the revolution gained a momentum 
of its own — which included the revolutionary role 
of women — the mullahs had turned around and 
so "modified'’ the Constitution that the Shah, in 
returning then, very nearly regained all powers he 
had before the ouster. 

With the mass movement, however, when a 
totally new revolutionary movement against the 
reigning Shah developed which gave force also to 
the isolated guerrilla groups, both Mujahedeen 
ond Fedayeen, which had been functioning for 
nearly a decade, the greatest port of all was the 
spontaneity and the proletarian nature of the 
actual mass movement that carried on an organ- 
ized resistance for a whole year before the Imam 
arose to usurp it. We don't know the relationship 
ideologically and numerically of the trade unions 
and the genuine Left to the actual membership in 
the mosques and what became the Islamic Repub- 
lican Party. • 

And while we do not know the exact relation- 
ship within the Left between the various nation- 
alities, the Kurds have the longest fighting rec- 
ord. They have always been revolutionary nation- 
alists, whether they were part of Russia, part of 
Iraq, part of Iran, part of Turkey, or part of any- 
where else. And the Arab revolutionaries who rose 
to the front during this revolution were deeply 
rooted in the trade unions ond rose to leadership 
of the oil strikes. While none had the organiza- 
tional advantage of the mosque as both haven, 
sacrosanct places, and ideological discipline, with' 
the emphasis on discipline, the movement 
emerged, developed and persisted long before 
Khomeini rose to be in sole command. 

Whatever the Grand Illusion of Khomeini, that 
his Shi'ite "primitiveness" can inspire a total re- 
turn of the Arab world to Shi'ism, not to mention 
the Grand Illusion of a reorganization of the rest 
of the worljd, that isn't what throws fear into the 
reactionary monarchies such as Saudi Arabia — 
and the so-called moderates of the modern stripe 
like Bani-Sadr — to follow him. What throws fear 
is Shi'ite activism in their own country, that is all 
the more intensified as they see that Khomeini 
has demonstrated that he knew not only how to 
capture the mass movement in Iran, but to in- 
fluence much of the Arab world 

Insofar as China is concerned, however, al- 
though it is busy trying to convince West Europe 
that the key to the world situation presently lies 
there and not in the Middle East, it, too, is over- 
whelmed by the "Will" of Khomeini. Nevertheless, 
China keeps claiming that Russia's concentration 
on the Middle East is a "diversionary" tactic, that 
Russia's global aim is the entity of West Europe. 
But is West Europe an entity? 

III. Is West Europe a Single, 
Unified Entity? 

The sudden expression, "we**, the Euro- 
peans," as if Europe really was an entity, unified 
as one, is not to be bypassed just because one 
could prove the divisions within Europe and the 
differences as well as likenesses) between each 
country and the U.S. While there is no point to 
having the illusions that having a "European 
Parliament" makes it an entity, there is also no 
reason to bypass either the fact that America is 
net a whole continent, much less a world unto 
itself; that its strength has eroded even if it is 
still the biggest -single nuclearly-armed Titan. The ' 
truth js that if there was no U.S.-Russia conflict, 
Europe could stand on its feet, ond in fact, it 
already does insofar os monetary (rate of ex- 
change) matters are concerned. The combination 
of Germany and France is a power that all the 
rest of the Europeans certainly pays attention 
to as the stronghold no one better minimize. 

It's easy enough to point to the vulnerability 
of Europe were Russia to threaten nuclear war- 

**The emphasis is added, not because we think that Western 
.^Europe as. an entity is a Joke, £ut because Western Europe is 
' truly under the delusion that it could become ad entity totally 
independent of the U.S. 


fare, and to point to the fact that Europe is vei 
well oware of it, since they not only accept it, bi 
actually urged that U.S. nuclear power (TNF- 
NATO's theater nuclear forces) be stationed i 
■ Europe. "NATO's decision last December to sto 
producing . . . and deploying 108 Pershing II or 
463 cruise missiles on the European continer 
was a triumph of alliance diplomacy," os The 
Sommer puts it in his article, "Europe and th 
American Connection."*** 

Far from any "alliance triumph" signifyin 
credibility .in U.S. leadership, the truth is th< 
no one is now laughing os they did when C 
Gaulle announced back in the late 1950s the 
unless the U.S. was directly threatened, it woul 
hot defend Europe. Now nearly all of West Europ 
acts as if thot were, indeed, a proven fact. Thu; 
Sommer quotes Kissinger's 1976 speech at Bru: 
sels, that "the introduction of new nuclear weaf 
onry predestines five European countries to b< 
come special objects of Soviet blackmail . . . 
After which he adds, "Western Europe ought 1 
start thinking about the organization of a trul 
European deterrent with far more determinatio 
and zeal ..." 

The decisive point is that Western Europ 
definitely does not wish any return to the Col 
War. Whether it does or does not think nuclec 
holocaust "unthinkable," it has so little faith i 
the U.S. thot it will not leave such "timing" in th 
hands of a U.S. President who has lost all crec 
ibility; pointing to the remark that Carter mad< 
thot it was Russia's invasion of Afghanistan whic 
first revealed to him the "true nature of th 
Soviet nation." Though no one wants to believ 
such naivete on the part of the President, the 
also want to make sure that their connection t 
Russia does not get disconnected bv the U.S. 

And, indeed, we need to say that if Carte 
was really so naive, that is to say. ignorant, c 
Russia's global aims, that it took Russia's invc 
sion of Afghanistan to wake him up to the three 
"to the peace of the world," i.e. to something s 
crucial that he had to declare it to be the mos 
criticail moment since World War II, why Was h 
so totally silent the previous year when the Dau 
regime had been overthrown, and the new regim 
that came to power openly declared itself clos 
to Russia? Indeed, so eager was the U.S. not t 
intervene in anv way, that they even played dow 
the murder of U.S. Ambassador Dubs. What, ther 
chanqed between 1978 and 1979, when Russi 
invaded the faction-ridden regime that was defi 
nitely "within its sphere"? A deeoer look at th 
difference between 1978 and 1979 is needed. 

The real difference is that when the Afgha 
revolt first occurred, the Shah was still in powe 
and Corter was quite confident that, as he kep 
assuring us, Iran was "the island of stability" i 
the Middle East. The only one that was worrie 
by the situation in Afghanistan, and . wished 1; 
intervene, was the megalomaniac Shah. . Thi 
whole West — and not just West Europe but th 
U.S. — put a stop to this meaalomania of the Shal 
before it could express itself militarily. In a word 
it was not Russia's invasion of Afghanistan, bu 
the revolution in Iran, which changed everythin! 

This revolution was nothing as "simple" a 
the quadrupling of oil prices that followed th 
Arab-lSraeli war of 1973, nor, in the eyes of Car 
ter, Sadat and Begin, was it as grandiose as th 
Egypt-i Israeli Camp David agreement. At that me 
ment, instead of being concerned with what Rus 
sia had always considered "its sphere of influ 
ence" - — Afghanistan — they were positive thgl 
with Sadat and Begin, they were holdinq th 
turnkey to Western dominance in the Middl 
East, where all supposedly understood that Russi' 
was Enemy No. 1 in the Middle East and a revc 
lutionory Iran was nowhere on the horizon. 

After the Iranian revolution, however, whei 
everything planned from the height of superpow 
erdom had fallen to pieces and only after the nev 
Iran was not just oil but a possible new social or 
der, it was oniv then thot Carter's proposal tha 
American youth be registered for war was meet 

■i- " 

***See MhI«ii Affairs' special issue on "America and the Worl 
1979,'VVol. 58, No. 3 (1980). 
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Latin American revolts deepen in wake of Nicaragua 


by Eugene Walker 
In this Presidential election year — when 
Carter declares an undefined line somewhere 
east of the Persian Gulf, half a world away, as 
“vital” to U.S. security; when he pushes West- 
ern Europe to rush headlong as the U.S.’s ally 
towards possible war, not excluding nuclear 
confrontation with Russia, over Iran, Afghanis- 
tan, the Middle East; when he reenters Asia via 
the “China card” which now includes supplying 
military hardware — Latin America once more 
remains our invisible continent. 

‘ It is a continent which, apart from the alleged 
threat of Cuba to the Caribbean and Central America, 
the UJ5. refuses to acknowledge seriously as any more 
; than a geographic entity for its plunder. But the truth 
of Latin America is that far from being invisible, it is a 
continent seething with revolt, revolt against the U.S. 
and against its own ruling class. 

NICARAGUA: THE NEW DIVIDING LINE 

The new dividing line for Latin America has been 
the Nicaraguan Revolution, which, in throwing out the 
U.S.-backed Somoza dynasty which had ruled more than 
45 years, has sent a tidal wave of hope throughout 
Central ' America. El Salvador most especially, but 
( Guatemala and Honduras as well, have felt its power. 

Nicaragua’s own revolutionary process faces tre- 
mendous obstacles. The heritage of U.S. imperialism and 
- Somozaism had left an impoverished country. Somoza’s 



Unemployment 
deadly, U. S. 
drives to war 


s by Charles Denby, Editor 
Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Many people know how bad unemployment really is 
today, but do not really realize the horrible effect it is 
, having on those who are out of work — especially on 
their minds. The government gives us statistics each week 
i of how many more thousands have been added to the 
l unemployment rolls, but they never mention how many 
[ are out of compensation, or how many have never had a 
t job. They are not counted but they are still human beings. 

Whatever the statistics say, you can bet there are at 
least a third as many more unemployed, especially here 
in Detroit. With Black people, unemployment is twice as 
desperate as for white people. 

The City and State are cutting or eliminating most 
social programs. Yet one high state official was saying on 
the news that they were expecting some 10,000 to 15,000 
deaths due to the heavy unemployment, because being 
out oi work and seeing so many others in the same pre- 
dicament does something to some people’s minds. 

The State of Michigan budget is cut to the bare 
bones and it's getting barer. The State Deputy Budget 
Director said it is much worse than it appears and as far 
as he knows, this is the first time since the 1929 Depres- 
sion that a reduction of this type has occurred. The 
Social Service and Mental Health Departments are being 
asked to absorb the largest cutbacks. 

That is why 'Michigan’s Governor Milliken has de- 
cided to punish people on welfare by making them accept 
any job that is offered to them of they will be penalized 
' by not being allowed to apply for aid again for three 
(months. How do they expect those people to live for 
three months with prices what they are today? How can 
i anyone live on $240 a month? 

' I was talking to some retired auto workers and they 
. were saying that companies are also trying to eliminate 
workers tiling for workmen’s compensation. 

, Not only are the capitalists trying to force us to live 
in what is becoming permanent unemployment, but the 
real madness of this society is the government’s drive 
, closer and closer to war. 

(Coutinued on Page 9) 



Nicaraguan women played a major part in the revolution 
overthrowing the Somoza dynasty. 

murderous last defense meant an overwhelming de- 
struction of life and productive resources. 

The first major reconstruction campaign undertaken 
has been to make Nicaragua a literate country. Some 
59 percent of the population was illiterate under 
Somoza. Since- March a nationwide movement to wipe 
out illiteracy has been undertaken. Worker Literacy 
Militias have been created to teach one million to read. 
Youths of 12 and 13 are teaching adults in the country- 
side. The campaign has meant an interchange between 
city and rural areas. The literacy workers are, as well, 
bring encouraged to keep diaries to write the new 
history in the making. s, : 

A number of other mass organizations have been 
created since the overthrow of Somoza. Among them 
are the Sandinista Workers Federation, the Rural Work- 
ers Association, the neighborhood Sandinista Defense 
Committees, which had arisen spontaneously in the 
insurrectionary days of the war, and the committees of 
women. Association of Nicaraguan Women, and of youth, 
the July 19th Sandinista Youth. 

The Somoza holdings of land and enterprises have 


been nationalized. The country faces the job of clearing 
away the destruction that Somoza launched against the 
entire’ country in the last days, as well as the destruc- 
tion still present from the Managua earthquake of 1972 
which Somoza hardly touched. Many factories are closed, 
but in some instances the workers have proceeded to 
take over the factories and have begun to run them 
again. 

From abroad the U.S. is constantly talking about the 
dangers of Communism and Castro, and has been stall- 
ing on the modest sum of $75 million in aid which is 
supposed to go for rebuilding the country. The U.S. 
Congress has been insisting on the addition of “moder- 
ates” to the ruling junta. This is the same U.S. winch 
contributed millions upon millions for Somoza’s troops 
who conducted a decades-long campaign against the- 
people of Nicaragua. 

OPPOSITIONS FROM WITHIN 

Within the country there is opposition from the 
right in the form of such groups as the Superior Council 
of Private Enterprise which calls for protection of pri- 
vate investment and halting of any peasant confiscation 
of land expropriations. There is no doubt that both the 
U.S. from without, and from within, segments of the 
bourgeoisie, are dangers to the Nicaraguan Revolution. 
However, the only way to oppose those threats is to 
engage in a full, deep, revolutionary process. Here there 
still remain many question marks. 

Thus, though women are involved in the literacy 
campaign, and there has been some attempt to discuss 
questions of- responsibility for paternity, other questions 
such as abortion, divorce, and birth control have thus 
far remained untouched subjects. 

The advantage of nationalizing all the holdings of 
Somoza in land and in industry does not yet answer 
the very difficult question of genuine workers’ control 
of production. Naturally in an impoverished very small 
country the obstacles arc enormous, but Nicaragua’s 
(Continued on Page 19) 


An urgent appeal for your help! 


So ominous is the drive for war — which has 
been spelled out both in greater and greater nuclear 
militarization and in the first ever draft registra- 
tion of youth in peacetime; so deep is the recession 
— whch is actual depression for Blacks; that the in- 
tervention of the masses, whose lives are the stakes, 
becomes an imperative. In that, revolutionaries have 
a critical role. 

The expansion of News & Letters to a 12-page 
journal — one that combines theoretical analyses of 
the crucial issues of our age of revolt at the same 
time that it remains the only forum of its kind for 
workers, Blacks, women and youth to speak for 
themselves — is urgent if we are to recreate the 
kind of revolutionary journalism our age demands. 

Along with the expansion of the paper goes 
the expansion of all our activities and their deep- 
ening both philosophically and politically. But we 
cannot do it without your help. This year the fund 
we hope to raise is the largest we have ever at- 
tempted. We need a minimum of $35,000 to sus- 
tain a new 12-page paper and to assist our organ- 
izational work— to help pay our rent, our postage, 
our supplies and the mammoth bills for printing 
we will face monthly. 

Because we knew how difficult this would be 
for a small organization like ours, a special May 
Day appeal was sent out to close friends of News 
& Letters, and that has already raised $7,500 toward 
the goal we have set ourselves. We are now asking 
yod, oar readers, to help us raise the additional 
$27,500. 

* * * 

The first issue of News & Letters came off the 
press in June, 1955— on the second anniversary of 
the June 17, 1953 East German revolt against Rus- 
sian state-capitalism calling itself Communism— as 
an expression of our solidarity with freedom fight- 


ers, abroad as well as at home. In 1989 — the 25th 
anniversary of News & Letters — we represent a 
quarter of a century of development of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

You have already been witness, through the 
draft chapters printed in N&L, to the manner in 
which Raya Dunayevskaya’s new work-in-progress 
on Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution illuminates the burning 
issues of our day, from the Iranian Revolution to 
revolutionary journalism itself. Our books, pamph- 
lets, paper, and active participation in all the free- 
dom straggles of our age over the past 25 years 
are not only the ground on which we stand to meet 
the new challeng es, but the contribution to revo- 
lutionary history-in-the-making that gives us both 
the confidence and the right to ask for your help. 

With the Draft Perspectives Thesis for our 
coming NationafConvention which we print in this 
issue of our paper — a practice which still remains 
to be done by any other organization — we ask you 
for two things: 1) your contributions to the dis- 
cussion about these ideas; and 2 ) your help in rais- 
ing the funds needed to carry on our work. 

* # * 

We ask yon to give as much as you can 
to the 1986-1981 News & Letters Sustaining- 
Organizing-Publ ish in g Fund. Please fill out 
the form below to let us know how much you 
can contribute now or will pledge to send by 
Dec. 31, 1980. 

To: NEWS & LETTERS, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 48211 

I pledge $ toward the 1980-81 Fund. 

I enclose $ 

Name Address 

City v State Zip 
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Sparks will fly 


from pressure 
at Dodge Track 


by John Allison 


The Dodge Truck plant in Detroit is being turned 
into a real hell hole for the workers. It is the only 
Chrysler truck plant still working, since the company 
shut down its St. Louis truck plant. 


Work in a truck plant is different, and harder, com- 
pared with an auto plant. And that’s under normal con- 
ditions. Now, with the huge layoffs and plant closings by 
Chrysler, the pressure for production is greater than 
ever. 

The contract calls for a unemployed workers’ pool 
to be kept by Chrysler, and that seniority workers are 
to be put to work when openings come up. Many work- 
ers from the closed Dodge Main plant have gone to 
work at Dodge Truck, and making the change from 
auto to truck production is very rough. 


Management has made it dear that workers either 
make production or are fired. And if a Dodge Main 
worker can’t make it, then a laid-off Dodge Truck work- 
er next in line is called back. The result is a deadly 
speed-up among the workers, with all of them doing all 
they can to try to keep their jobs. The production there 
is the highest of any Chrysler plant. 


In addition to this situation, unimated robots are 
also taking workers’ jobs away from them, and more 
robots are on the way. You can ask any worker in the 
plant just how much the robots have “lightened” their 
work load, and they’ll tell you what every worker knows 
in his or her 'bones — that the work pace is faster and 
harder as production climbs higher and higher. 


The Dodge Track workers have a long record as 
fighters against company harassment and intimidation. 
And one unusual feature at Dodge Truck is that the 
workers have vOted to give the local union a continuous 
strike authorization all year round. In this way, when 
the workers take action against company oppression, 
they don’t have J® waste time with local union strike 
votes. It’s already there, and can be used any time. 


It’s true that auto is in a depression, and no place 
is worse than Detroit. Workers are worried about their 
jobs, if they have one. Many will do things they never 
did before. But they’re finding out that no matter how 
much they do, it is never enough. Nobody can put up 
with that for too long.' And that’s when the sparks will 
fly. You can bet on that just as sure as you can bet 
the sun will come up in the East, j 
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UA I N mis-leaders offer no solution to crisis 


Los Angeles, Cal. — With its speeches, slogans, 
resolutions and the hoopla of electioneering, the 
26th Constitutional Convention of the United 
Auto Workers International met here the first 
week of June. Although shadowed by the in- 
escapable fact that over 250,000 auto workers 
are now without jobs, the proceedings failed to deal 
seriously with this and other problems facing the rank- 
and-file membership. 

The six-day meeting was a full scale example of what 
goes on in unions when rank-and-file workers are not 
included as direct participants. The area set aside for- 
“guests” was less than a quarter the size of the space 
assigned to delegates. It was hard for workers who were 
not delegates to get guest passes, and by the third day 
they were told none were left. Once inside, the atmos- 
phere was indistinguishable from that of a Democratic 
or Republican Convention. r 

Exactly what was accomplished during' the period 
resolutions were proposed and ratified begs answering. 
One worker said, “Everybody told us about the problems 
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we face but no solutions were offered other than ‘write 
your Congressman’ to support legislation regarding plant 
closings and lay-offs.” The walls of the convention were 
decorated! with banners saying “Buy an Import — Lose 
Your Job” and “Foreign Imports— Sell Mere! Bny Here!” 
These were the extent of the solutions to the massive 
problems of unemployment, lay-offs, and increased auto- 
mation, offered by the union bureaucrats. 

An opposition caucus, UAW Network, showed up at 
the convention to protest the lack of any serious dis- 
cussion on how to stop the lay-offs and plant closings 
sweeping the industry. About 25 Network members or- 
ganized a picket line in front of the convention on its 
second day, attracting about 125 other workers at one 
point. The protesters shouted slogans calling for a 
shorter work week, guarantees against lay-offs, and 
rank-and-file involvement in the effort to stop plant 
closings. But the impact of Network’s action was restrict, 
ed iby their organizers, who chose to march through the 
Convention Hall only once, when Die convention was 
not yet in session! 

The key is that at no time in the convention was 
the need for workers’ control of production introduced 
by anyone. But how could the union leadership be ex- 
pected to see this when it believes workers should be 
outsiders to the decision-making of their own union? 
This attitude was displayed when a resolution was passed 
giving Regional Directors mid Executive Boards say-so 
on the ways and means by which a contract will be 
voted upon. This means that instead of ratifying contracts 
at each Ideal, one central place will be chosen where 
all must travel if, they wish to vote. Or, ratification will 
be done via the mail without any opportunity for the 
kind of debate that takes place on a local union door. 

The solutions to the problems that face the nearly 
800,000 auto workers, a third of whom are unemployed, 
remains with themselves as it does with the hundreds 
of thousands of steel and rubber workers hit hardest by 
the recession. Only that kind of collective power can 
create a pathway out of the crisis in auto which the 
union bureaucracy has shown itself incapable of pro- 
ducing. 

— Laid-off auto worker 
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NY transit fight continues 


New York, N.Y. — The Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority (MTA) are the vampires of New York State. 
They’re taking out $78 each week from our pay under 
the anti-strike Taylor Law. It comes out of our take- 
home pay, not our gross pay. The MTA has also taken 
away passes for school children’s weekend half fare, and ; 
now they want to raise the fare again to 60 cents. 

At 207th Street, the equipment and working condi- 
tions are terrible. We have tools and machines from the 
nineteenth century. Once, 36 workers for carTepair had 
only one electric drill — and yet, they talk about pro- 
ductivity. 

For 1,100 workbrs, we don’t even have a lunchroom. 
A while ago, the drinking water was found to be bad 
and they finally installed a water filter. The MTA says 
no one’s to come and inspect this place. The MTA in- 
spects itself. Ike Fire Department can’t come in to check 
a fire hazard. OSHA can’t come in to check for safety. 
Once New York Times reporters were allowed in, but 
they wouldn’t let us talk to them about conditions there. 

The union does nothing. We never see them. They 
have people on the so<alled Safety Committee, but they 
don’t do anything; it’s a company job. Ike only way we 
might be able to do something is to change Die union 
leaders. But look at what happened to George MacDonald. I 
He was the man elected mostly from votes at the 207th I 
St. and Coney Island repair yards to oppose John Lawe. 
Now Lawe’s given him a vice-president’s job at $27,000 
a year plus a car and expenses. These unions are all 
fake, they sell their people out. 

— Transit worker, 207fh St. 






by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The GM plant I worked in was closed down. 
Lfter 19 years of labor, I found myself out of a 
ob, I decided to go back home to Kentucky 
nd found that it was bad there. Having crossed 
he country from Los Angeles to the coal fields 
f southeastern Kentucky, then north through 
>hio to Detroit, the one thing that struck me 
/as that the unemployment situation is every 
it as bad in all parts of the country; in some 
iarts it is as bad as during the 1930s Depression. 

With nearly all the mining and logging in- 
lustries shut down around Harlan and Hazard, 
Cy. unemployed workers would say: “Why look 
or a job? There are no jobs to be h.ad.” A young 
zhite worker in a rest stop in Ohio pointed to 
tis car and told me: “I have everything I own in 
hat car. So far I have been lucky enough to 
:eep gas in the car with my Oklahoma credit 
:ard. Now, I have to get a job; my unemploy- 
nent has run out.” 

Most workers I’ve talked to in crossing the 
ountry talked differently than workers during 
he 1974-75 recession. Then, bad as it was, they 
tad hopes. But now they say: “We won’t see any 
nore good times. Times will get worse.” 

The day I arrived in Detroit, the UAW con- 
tention began in Anaheim, Cal., 2,000 miles away 
rom the unemployed auto workers here. 

As against what concerned the bureaucrats 
it that convention (Fraser’s re-election), the 
vorkers — whether at Fleetwood here, or at 
>outh Gate in California — were talking about 
he latest capitalist fad: unimation. A single look 
it what automation has done during the past 25 
/ears will tell you what unimation will do — 
:reate a permanent army of unemployed. Rouge 
riant, for example, had 70,000 workers then; 
jow, only 9,000 are employed. 

The same thing has happened in rubber, 
steel, mining and all industries. Today, the com- 
panies and the labor leaders blame everything 
>n foreign imports. The truth is that in every 


Fleetwood 

j- Detroit, Mich. — GM announced that it will 
[lose down both Fleetwood and the main Cad- 
illac plant on Clark St. and was looking for a 
SOO-acre site to build a new plant for complete 
;ar assembly. But at full production this new 
riant will employ only 3,800 workers, just 27 
percent of the workforce from the two plants 
iefore the deep lay-offs. Only 900 or so of the 
1,900 workers left at Fleetwood could get work 
n the< 1983 model year, and that is down from 
),500 a year ago. 

Before the announcement everyone was wor- 
ded by rumors. There was talk of closing Cadil- 
ac and making the whole car at Fleetwood, but 
hat would cost them $300 million. For $500 
nillion they intend to build a plant from the 
(round up with the latest in automation and 
•obots. This shows that Pete Estes of GM was 
tot just talking when he promised to catch up 
o the Japanese technology by 1989. In some 
rapahese plants you can walk as far as a football 
:ield between workers. This new plant sounds 
jke that, you will need walkie-talkies to talk 
o another worker. 

I don’t see unity among the workers because 
hey feel the union is with the company on this, 
dany workers are talking about how Carter 
ihould stop the Japanese imports. That is a 
icapegoat the union has created because the 
workers have to be mad at somebody. Nation- 
ilism is very easy to conjure up when you want 
o divert attention from something. The UAW 
iid not oppose automation in the 1950s, and 


country, workers face the same unemployment 
and conditions of labor as in this country. 

But one thing that gave me hope was when 
one Black worker, in talking about the Miami 
Revolt and comparing it to Detroit in 1967, said: 
“The next time a movement happens, it won’t be 
like 1967. This time it will be Black and white 
moving together.” 

This is the mood of the whole country. How 
can people live in this high price system with no 
job? The difference between having a job and 
no job under this system is that with a job you 
can barely feed your family and yourself; with 
no job, if you eat, you are forced to steal. All 
this system offers us is more police and more 
jails. It is exactly what we’ll refuse to fill. 

Plans to sell Unroyal 

Detroit, Mich. — Those of us who used to 
work for Uniroyal here before it closed down got 
a big surprise Thursday night, June 19. Louis 
Poole, the Local 101 vice-president, got on TV 
and said that a group of unnamed investors from 
California were interested in buying the plant 
and re-opening it with preference-hiring for the 
old employees. Some high-seniority people even 
received letters about it. It looks like the union 
is playing salesman to sell the plant. 

The big thing, according to this, is that an 
entire new contract has to be negotiated. Every- 
one knows what this means — that if the plant 
re-opens with new management, the working 
conditions there will be much worse. 

The biggest subject of talk is that most peo- 
ple don’t ever want to go back in there anyway 
under past conditions. The kind of work we did 
in there isn’t fit for any living thing on earth. 
But it sure would be funny if some of these man- 
agers and investors, and whoever in the URW is 
trying to sell this screwball idea, had to actually 
make tires themselves! 

— “Discarded" Uniroyal worker 


~ s v 

nobody was hired at Fleetwood between 1958 
and 1963. That is why there are so many people 
eligible to retire now, almost half the plant. This 
time, -some people who have worked here for 12 
or 14 years will never get back. 

— Fleetwood worker 


Detroit, Mich. — At Huber Foundry they have 
just begun a new layoff, which will soon take us 
down to only 400 workers. A year ago there 
were 2,^00 workers here. It is true that Chrysler 
is not selling cars, and that a lot of our work is 
going to a foundry in Indiana, but that is not 
all. I have watched the new machines they bring 
in kill jobs, little by little. 

Many people may not know about how the 
workers in the “core room” were worked over- 
time for the last two months. It was 10 hours 
a day or nine hours some days, never less than 
48 hours a week. All this while we were laid off 
back to May, 1972. Now it is cut back to July 
1971, and core room is still working overtime. 
The union is doing absolutely nothing; in fact, 
there is no union. The one thing the union was 
good for was to get you back if you were fired. 
Now, if Chrysler’s computer says you are fired, 
you stay fired. 

Core room is steady, busy work, with gas 
and sand. You have really worked, if you work 
10 hours in there. But Chrysler has everybody 
wording about whether they will have a job 
tomorrow, so there has been no . explosion yet. 

— Huber foundry worker 


NY job crisis worsens 

New York, N.Y. — The situation for the 
New York jobless is desperate and getting worse. 
The few factories that are not on lay-off want 
all kinds of experience, and then look you in the 
eye and offer you $3.25 an hour. That’s the going 
rate even in union shops — Teamsters, Carpen- 
ters, and so on. I called one factory in New 
Jersey which had an ad in the paper. They told 
me, “The work is very heavy and dirty and you 
have to work very hard.” I asked how much 
they paid. “$3.10 an hour,” they said, and I 
said, you’re crazy. 

But even this minimum wage is no longer 
a reality in New York,, if it ever was. A young 
Black friend was doing extremely heavy work at 
a construction supplies yard, long hours for a flat 
$100 a week. A Dominican friend was working 
45 hours a week at a jewelry store for $60. Then 
she paid $1,000 to a computer training school, 
only to find out when she graduated that key- 
punch is a minimum wage job. 

It is just as Karl Marx wrote over 100 years 
ago. With the permanent unemployment so high, 
the wages of those left working are poshed down 
to below the value of their labor power — that 
is, below what it costs workers merely to survive 
and live to work another day. Only- through state- 
capitalist intervention in the form of food stamps 
and ADC do countless N.Y. workers barely sur- 
vive in miserable conditions. But for over a 
million undocumented workers even this is not 
possible. 

These workers, employed and unemployed, 
are the very ones we will hear from when Miami 
comes to N.Y. in Black-Out'III. 

— Unemployed 

Cops harass 'Flint Voice' 

Flint, Mich. — Sgt. Faye Peek of the Flint 
Police Department telephoned Michael Moore, a 
co-editor of the Flint Voice, a free, monthly inde- 
pendent newspaper, on May 21, to say that the 
police might obtain a warrant to search the 
premises of the Flint Voice unless Moore dis- 
closed the source of a story that appeared in the 
November, 1979 issue. This story had reported 
that the City of Flint Ombudsman, Joseph 
Dupcza, had released a report criticizing Flint 
Mayor James Rutherford for coercing CETA em- 
ployees to campaign for and contribute money to 
the Mayor’s re-election. 

The Flint Police Department had already 
obtained a warrant to search the Lapeer County 
Press where the Flint Voice is printed. Sgt. Peek 
claimed that he was investigating a possible mis- 
demeanor committed by the Ombudsman in re- 
leasing his report before releasing it to the Flint 
City Council. (The paper was printed four hours 
before the report was officially released.) 

On June 6, the Flint Voice went into Genesee 
County Circuit Court to ask for a restraining 
order. The judge refused because the police were 
now vigorously denying that they intended to 
obtain a search warrant. He did require that the 
police go to him personally or to the Michigan 
Supreme Court to obtain a warrant. 

One of the specific evils that the First 
Amendment was designed to eliminate was gov- 
ernment searches of newspaper offices. The Flint 
Voice has been frequently critical of various local 
politicians and the attempt to intimidate the 
Flint Voice and its sources was obvious enough. 

What is perhaps not so obvious is the con- 
nection between the threatened search of the 
Flint Voice and the unemployment rate in Flint, 
the highest in any metropolitan area in the 
country. The rate of unemployment among Black 
youth is estimated to be 50-60 percent. The Flint 
police are not unaware of the important Black 
dimension in the 1937 Flint sit-dewa strike or of 
the 1967 rebellion in Flint, not to mention the 
much more recent Miami rebellion. 

The Flint Voice has won a partial victory. 
Still, the police have succeeded in reminding the 
Flint Voice and others in Flint of their presence 
at a time of potentially explosive rebellion. 
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'Journal of Negro History' reviews 'Black Thought' pamphlet 


Hie following excerpted review by James H. Randall 
of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought 
appears in full in The Journal of Negro History, Vol. 

LXTV, No. 3 (Summer, 1979). 

* * * 

Frantz Potion, Soweto and American Black Thought. 
By Lou Turner and John Alan (Detroit: News & Letters, 
June 1978. 55 VP- 81-00— See ad, p. 10.) 

Lou Turner and John Alan’s News & Letters pam- 
phlet, Frants Fanon, Soweto and American. Black 
Thought, aims to trace a triangular development of class 
conscious and race conscious ideas and achievements of 
liberation based on a Marxist-Humanist view , . . The 
authors are astutely careful to differentiate between 
Marxist-Humanists (the faction they laud that “as or- 
ganization, as body of thought, as activists, have never 
developed separately from the black masses in motion”) 

| - .. • • ;• - j": ' : ' . • ' /: 

Murder of Walter Rodney 

For the third time in the part seven months the 
Forbes Burnham government of Guyana has answered 
the mass opposition to its repressive regime with the 
death of a leader of the Working People’s Alliance 
i (WPA). This time assassination struck down the Black 
revolutionary, Walter Rodney. Killed in an explosion 
set-up on June 13, Walter Rodney and two other WPA 
!• members were awaiting trial in August for alleged illegal 
; activities against the ruling People’s National Congress. 

The true opposition to the Burnham regime, how- 
ever, didn’t come in the form of any one intellectual or 
party. It sprang from the class and national consciousness 
i of the Black and East Indian nationalities of Guyana 
who make up the WPA which Walter Rodney headed. 

But, just as the mark of all despotic or imperialist 
rulers, when faced with the sharpest mass opposition, is 
to assassinate the visible leadership and intellectuals — 

| whether it be a Lumumba, a Malcolm X or a Steven Biko 
; s— so the real measure of a revolutionary intellectual 
who has rejected the armchair theory of academia is 
what Walter Rodney expressed in a speech, called “The 
Groundings with My Brothers,” he gave in 1968 after 
I being banned from lecturing in Jamaica for his activities 
! in the Black Power movement in the West Indies. 

Although Rodney’s Marxism was certainly very dif- 
i ferent from Marxist-Humanism, thaf cannot take away 
f from his beautiful words: “The black intellectual has 
I to move beyond his own discipline to challenge the 
I social myth, which exists in the society as a whole . . . 

| the black intellectual, the black academic must attach 
himself to the activity of the black masses.” 

The explosion in Miami and the new stage of revolt 
in South Africa are not unrelated to the tragic death of 
! Walter Rodney. Rather the two converge to show us how 
immediate is the task for intellectuals, who have fin- 
k ished with the false ideology of this decaying society, to 
work out as serious and organizational a relationship to 
the philosophy of revolution as to the ceaseless move- 
i ment of the “wretched of the earth”. 

— Lou Turner 


and other Marxist groups (which “have given a lot of 
lip service in the fight against racism, but as a matter of 
'political policy, Black Liberation has been jettisoned or 
submerged when it does not meet their political necessi- 
ties”). Though much debate in contemporary Marxist 
thought may be devoted to the class question versus the 
race question in theory, the authors here aim to portray 
the two as inter-related in this study. 

Part I (“Soweto, Black Consciousness and Steve 
Biko”) presents an overview and analysis of blade stu- 
dent opposition to oppressive dictates of the South 
African government . . . Soweto 1976 is underscored as 
“the highest point of integrality with Black Consciousness 
and the first mass opposition to apartheid to break into 
world view since the bloody Sharpeville massacre of 
1960” when thousands openly protested against the pass 
laws. Excerpts of Biko’s philosophy of Black Conscious- 
ness are cited . . . “What is powerful and new about 
Biko’s ideas is that he always centers the possibility for 
change within the subject of the oppressed . . .” 

Part II (“Black Struggles in the United States”), 
focusing on activities of the 1960’s and 1970’s, notes 
critical social problems suffered by American Blacks. 
Unemployment, and especially unemployment among 
Black youth, is noted as a prime critical factor. The 
blame for this situation is placed on the “economic and 
cultural racism (that! is still part of the day-to-day 
life in this country.” . . . 

The authors compare the “mass character” of the 
U.S. Black revolt and the South African revolts, the 
student involvement in both situations, and ideological 
concepts of the Black Awareness/Black Power awaken- 
ing in the US. and the Black (Consciousness movement 
in South Africa ... 

Part III (“Frantz Fanon, World Revolutionary”) 
makes the point that Fanon’s influence is felt over the 
Afro-world in particular and over the Third World in 
general. Having accused American intellectuals of pre- 
senting truncated versions of Fanon’s thought, the 
authors go on to apply concepts from Fanon’s Black 
Skins, White Masks and The Wretched of the Earth to 
Black revolutionary movements. 

The Wretched of the Earth is credited with re-creat- 
ing “the dialectics of liberation for the colonial world 
as it emerged out of the actual struggle of the African 
masses for freedom." In echoing Fanon’s criticism of 
the separation of leaders from masses after independence 
was won in African states, the authors allude to a com- 
parative conflict between middle-class leadership and 
Black masses in the U.S. . . . 

In re-establishing central ties to national culture, 
which was suppressed by colonialism, revolutionary 
strides can be made by not losing sight of political 
reality. Cultural roots and identity are vitally important, 
but the point must not be forgotten that “culture and 
political struggles define each other, and feed on each 
other, all the way." Though copies of the works of Fanon, 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm X were circulating 
among the Soweto youth, the oppressive political reality 
of the South African situation itself triggered the revolt. 

Part IV (“American Black Thought”) traces some 
historical aspects of Black ideology and includes some 


COiyiENG IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

“The Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the ZJ.S.: on the 25th Anniversary 

of News and Letters Committees” 


A new essay by 

NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES were 
founded in 1955 in the midst of McCarthyism, on 
the one side, and, on the other side, the most creat- 
ive new forms of revolt — from the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation, to the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott against segregation and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion against Russian state-capitalism. 

The first issue of N&L — which came off the 
press on the second anniversary of the June 17, 
1953 East German revolt, to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters everywhere — created a forum 
for the new voices of revolution — the rank-and-file 
workers, the Blacks, the youth, the women. N&L 
began then, and remains today, the only publication 
of its kind to have as its editor a Black worker, 
Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: a Black 
Worker’s Journal. 

* * * 

THERE HAS NOT BEEN a single activity since 
our founding — from the anti-Vietnam War move- 
ment of the ’60s to the anti-draft registration move- 
ment today; from the Freedom Rides and sit-ins of 
1961 to the Miami explosion of 1960; from the first 


Raya Dunayevskaya 

appearance of the Women’s Liberation Movement 
to this year's Reclaim the Night marches — that has 
not been recorded in our pages by the participants. 

Whether as Workers Battle Automation or as 
Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves; whether as 
The Free Speech Movement or as Working Women 
For Freedom; whether as France, Spring 1968 or as 
Polish Shipyard Workers Revolt— the movement 
everywhere from practice that is itself a form of 
theory has not only been heard in N&L, but has 
been presented inseparable from the philosophy of 
liberation for our age — Marxist-Humanism. 

' * * * 

OUR ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO Marx- 
ism, and the self-development of theory those con- 
tributions represent, are marked by the milestones 
of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, and. Raya Dunayevskaya’ s new work-in-prog- 
ress, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

Her coming essay on the past 25 years of ob- 
jective world events and Marxist development will 
illuminate the challenges we face in the 1980s. 
DON’T MISS IT! 


statements by contemporary students, workers, and 
prisoners. The authors feel that DuBois failed to perceive 
the greatness of Garvey’s “revolutionary nationalist sub- 
stance” behind the superficial trappings and thus a 
great synthesis <of far reaching potential was lost. King 
is discussed as having correctly noted that rather than 
the other way around, the movement created him, and 
he is credited with keeping in close contact with the 
people, a stance that the older civil rights organizations 
could not maintain as completely because of their pro- 
fessional advocacy natures. Malcolm X is credited with 
expanding Black consciousness and with challenging 
class-conscious “house Negro” leadership and ideology. 
Some of the younger Black activists are censured for 
“various types of vanguardism” which divert energy 
from more positive action. More attention could be 
given to Black activist groups in this section ... 

There do exist problems with a study of this scope, 
however. Though brief and sketchy in sections perhaps 
for the necessity of format, valuable and important over- 
views are presented. The reader is prompted to con- 
template the issues, and the booklet is quite readable. 
Thus its mass-access is an asset. Though, for more com- 
plete coverage, we might expect that Section IV especi- 
ally should be expanded ... 

What is of prime importance, however, is that Lou 
Turner and John Alan have given us a provocative study 
which increases our awareness of conditions in Smith 
Africa, invites us to re-evaluate situations in the UJS., 
provokes us to think in some international terms, and 
prompts us to remain ever concerned about humane 
conditions. 

Washington State University James H. 


Alioune Diop | 

We mourn the death, on May 2, of Alioune Diop, 
whose creative presentation introduced a whole genera- 
tion of French intellectuals, from Picasso to Sartre, to 
African life, culture, politics, philosophy. With the 
founding of Presence Africaine, in 1947, he universal- 
ized this African presence for the whoje world, though 
it took the Black intellectuals in America more than a 
decade before they issued an English-language edition 
of his journal. x 

While it is true that nothing by an African was 
looked at with indifference by Diop, it isn’t true that 
the journal was limited to contributions by Africans. 
Quite the contrary. Its dynamism of ideas reached out 
to the whole world without ever stopping to look at 
whether any contribution was considered authoritative 
by the ruling ideologues; I am proud to say that my 
essay on Marxist-Humanism was published in 1963. 

And it certainly isn’t true that only “culture” pre- 
dominated in Diop’s life. A11 one needs to do to see 
Diop’s multi-faceted character is to read his speech to 
the first Africanist Conference in Boston in October, 
T961. Neither the fact that it was on culture nor the 
fact that it polemicized against another famous African 
writer, Ezekiel Mphahlele (who had criticized Diop for 
his continued concentration on Negritude, as If that 
were as relevant in the 1960s as it had been in the 
1930s), diverted Diop from his view of the integrality 
of revolution and literature. 

One of his favorite poets, the great Martiniquan, 
Aime Cesaire, wrote: 

“Those who invented neither gun-powder nor the 
compass, 

Those who never learned to conquer steam or 
electricity. 

Those who never explored the seas or skies. 

But they know the farthest comers of the land 
of anguish.” 

But Diop’s point was that it wasn’t only “suffering” 
that required Black consciousness. The very universal- 
ization of culture required de-Westernization and need- 
ed to be “cultivated in the cultural genius of the emerg- 
ent world.” 

What will soften the blow we all feel at Alioune 
Diop’s death is the rich heritage he left us by creating 
a two-way road between the Third World and the West- 
ern world. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 
Jane 1, 1980 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
' Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 
Order 26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
& Letters. Price: 50c Plus postage. 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


women expose 

“In a vast and degenerate land, it is hard to 
trace the stages of degradation.” 

Women and Russia: An Almanac by Women Abont 
Women is the samizdat journal that recently made its 
way to the West (see News & Letters, March, 1980). It 
reveals, in striking phrases, what it means to be a 
Russian woman. 

The maternity clinics are revealed to be filthy places 
— “a mockery of humanity" — where a woman “is treated 
like a cow that doesn’t know itself why it goes ‘moo’.” 
The much-touted day care centers are places where 
healthy children are taken and “we get sick children 
back;’’ where children’s food is stolen or adulterated. 
Abortion is a horrible experience starting with “the hu- 
miliation when she must go to the women’s counseling 
service to collect the mountain of papers ...” The wom- 
en call the Leningrad abortion clinic “the mincing ma- 
chine.” 

The women authors do more than describe the hor- 
rors of Russia. They are telling the world that they aim 
to change their conditions. The first sentence of their 
editorial begins: “Today understanding must realize it- 
self in action . . .” They speak of “the common struggle 
to recreate the world.” N. Malakhovskaya ends her arti- 
cle thus: “So woman passes through all the deaths which 
nature and men have ordained for her, and with in- 
exhaustible strength makes herself into all: not only 
physical, but spiritual creator of the future world.” 

While one Leftist paper (Socialist Worker, May, 
1980) dares to say, “The reaction of Women in (sic) 
Russia to (their conditions) is emotional, not political,” 
the very publishing of this journal — complete with the 
authors’ names and photographs — was a highly political 
act, an act for which the women have already been 
threatened. These women are saying that Russia is no 
“socialist” state and that the proof is the unfreedom of 
Russian women. 

The authors, unlike many Russian dissidents, don’t 
deprecate the Russian Revolution or trace its transfor- 
mation into opposite to Lenin — quite the contrary. 
Significantly, this appears in their editorial statement: 
“the best advocate of Soviet Russia really had an objec- 
tive approach to the Woman Question; Lenin never for- 
got women when he turned to the masses. The demand 
for equal rights for all human beings must net exclude 
half of humanity. In fact the Russian Revolution brought 
about not bloodshed alone, but the elevation of the 
people and of individuals as well . . . (It) reverberated 
throughout the entire world and it changed the world 
. . . This process came to a standstill during the period 
oi the personality cult of Stalin.” 

Not all the essays in Woman and Russia are ones I 
would agree with. Yet where some Leftists claim that it 
is “not political,-” certainly the Russian state recognizes 
the deep challenge of this feminist magazine. Not only 
have they threatened the authors so that the publication 
of the next issue has been delayed;, Ibut their fellow 
travelers in West Germany have instituted a coordinated 
letter-writing attack against Courage, the West German 
liidependent feminist magazine that was the first, as far 



A Russian scene: mothers have to line up to be able to 
buy fruits and vegetables. 


as we know, to pusblish significant translations of Women 
and Russia. 

Women and Russia is a beginning. It is important 
that beginning is in Russia — that state-capitalist mon- 
strosity calling itself socialist — where women have 
again made it clear that no society dare call itself social- 
ist if women are not free and that even the weight of 
the Russian state — with Russian men thrown in — 
cannot crush women’s “quest for universality.” 

(My thanks to David Wolff, who did extensive trans- 
lation of Women and Russia from Courage, March, 1980. 
The German translation from the Russian was done by 
Irm fraud Gengenbach.) 

— Terry Moon 

Anti-abortion Hyde picketed 

Oak Park, 111 — About 75 demonstrators picketed 
the office of Henry Hyde, author of the infamous Hyde 
Amendment, on May 31. Signs and slogans supported 
women’s right to self-determination and opposed sterili- 
zation abuse and genocide. 

The Hyde Amendment of 1976 allows the use of 
Medicaid funds for abortion only when giving birth 
might harm a woman’s health or when the pregnancy 
results from incest or rape. A current version would, if 
approved, outlaw funding unless full-term pregnancy 
endangered a woman’s life. 

Concurrent demonstrations of similar sizes were 
held in Boston and Washington, D.C. All three demon- 
strations were sponsored by the Reproductive Rights 
National Network to focus attention on an upcoming 
Supreme Court ruling. The plaintiffs in the case would 
like the Hyde Amendment declared unconstitutional. 

Some orthodox social scientists have recently claimed 
that there has been no increase in the number of deaths 
from illegal abortions since the Hyde Amendment took 
effect. However, a doctor from Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago reported that the number of women admitted 
there with Complications from illegal or self-induced 
abortions has doubled. 

— Frederick 




women- 


Voting on the Equal Rights Amendment in the Illi- 
nois House «f Representatives on June 18, fell five votes 
short of the three-fifths majority needed to pass. Illi- 
nois, the only major northern industrial state not to 
pass the amendment, had been the target of organizing 
by feminists' all Spring. Their work was opposed by 
Phyllis Schlafly and her many right-wing supporters. 

On May 29, police, in Salisbury, Zimbabwe charged 
into a crowd of 500 mostly women, clubbing some women 
with babies! strapped to their hacks. The demonstrators 
were outside Parliament demanding an end to police 
brutality and the elimination of the all-white police force. 

* * * 

The Midwest Conference of the Society for Women 

in Philosophy will be held in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 24-26, 
1980. Suggestions for panels and papers being submitted 
should be sent by Sept. 1 to Zjemi Moulton, Dept, of 
Philosophy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506. 

* * * \ 

In Japan, 50 feminists staged a sit-in at NHK, Japan’s 
public broadcasting station, to demand cancellation of a 
program called, “The Dutiful Housewife,” which “gives 
false information about the discriminated situation of 
Japanese housewives.” The program was telecast as 
planned, as an “English language instructional” and the 
International Women’s Year Action Group is calling for 
international letters of protest. Write IWYAG, c/o Mit- 
sue Yamada, Green Mansion, Apt. D, 1-10 Wakaba 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. 

(Information from Longest Revolution, San Diego) 
* * * 

. 1 ■ - • ■ ... ' ' 

A bank in St. Joseph, Mo., was forced to scrap .a 
new ad campaign for its automatic 24-hour teller ma- 
chines after the local NOW chapter launched protests 
against such slogans as, “What you do with Mary Anne 
after hours is your business.” Hopefully, the fact that 
such machines are eliminating thousands of jobs done by 
human tellers, most of whom are women, was also part 
of the protest. ' 

(Information from New Women’s Times, Rochester) 


Who We Are and What We Stand Far 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Majrxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally’ as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. VoL 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As !our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, arid who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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Draft call: CARD debates while youth resist 


by Jim Mills 

Just four days after the Senate finally approved 
registration for the draft, there was a meeting called on 
June 16 by Detroit CARD (Committee Against Registra- 
tion and Draft) which I attended. It was almost un- 
believable to me that at such a late date in 'Carter’s 
drive for war, there was a debate at the meeting over 
whether or not to aggressively oppose registration. 

We came close to war without a legally conscripted 
* army when Carter invaded Iran, April 26, and when a 
computer twice erroneously signalled a Russian missile 
attack in June. And when South Korea reported that it 
had sunk a North Korean spy ship, June 21, the comment 
• from S. Korea’s Gen. Chon was that “a war could be 
touched off at any moment.” 

There can be no doubt that draft registration is a 
- step towards war itself. Any illusions that registration 
is just a “technical” act are dangerous ones indeed. 

As we have shown frequently in this column, the 
crisis within the “all-volunteer” army — whose poverty 
conscripts are more like workers ready to strike than 


I Youth in Mtevott | 

Black students at the University of Pennsylvania 
succeeded in preventing neoconservative Sen. Daniel 
j Moynihan from speaking at commencement this spring. 

At Vassar, 301 of 560 graduating seniors signed peti- 
j tions preventing another rightwing voice, William Buck- 
ley, from addressing their commencement. They listed 
his support for the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy and a 
host of reactionary causes as reasons why he was an 
“inappropriate” speaker. And McGeorge Bundy, major 
planner of the Vietnam war, received a hostile recep- 
tion June 5 at the City University of New York com- 
mencement exercises. 

* * » 

A set of photographs which showed violence to 
I women and which were housed in a university collection 
were destroyed in early April by a University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Cruz student, Deborah Spray, who com- 
i men ted: “Violent pornography is the theory; rape is 
the practice. To expect women to tolerate the protection 
of this sadistic chic in their school library is unreason- 
able.” ■ 

* * * 

When police moved in to demolish “Free Republic” 

! — an anti-nuke village built on the proposed site of 
nuclear waste facility near Gorleben; W. Germany — 

| 12,000 people gathered in protest. The protests peaked 
! June 7 when 15,000 bicyclists jammed Gorleben, (near 
j Hannover), where TOO.OOO demonstrators last year forced 
suspension of the project. , 


robots programmed to kill — compels the Administration 
to draft military personnel, less poor, less Black, who 
they dream will be more “efficient.” And the militariza- 
tion that permeates the lives of young people is foment- 
ing all kinds of youth rebellion, from the “bad” attitudes 
to work created by dead-end CETA-type job mills or 
from hopeless unemployment, to Miami and other Miamis 
ready to erupt. It should then come as no surprise that 
even Administration officials speculate that hundreds 
of thousands of youth will stay at home rather than 
join Carter’s war machine. 

Everyone at the CARD meeting talked about the 
draft-age youth they hope to meet this summer. Some 
veteran organizers actually said those youth don’t have 
thoughts in their heads about the draft and war, that 
CARD’S responsibility was to place those thoughts there. 
Against that thinking, I took the floor to point out that 
any anti-draft organization which fails to go and give 
itself over to the anti-militarist youth it meets cannot 
rightly be called an organization. 



“No sweat ... He assured me he has no intention of 
sending us to market. He just wants to know how much 
meat is available.” 


One young woman voiced her anger over the hy- 
pocrisy raised in CARD’S position, that it needs to 
employ “safe” tactics while eliciting “illegal” responses 
from draft-age youth. 

After the vote to organize a “non registration” cam- 
paign passed — thanks to those who were there for the 
first or second time and spoke up — I wondered if every- 
one understood the vote as a response to militarization 
which may bring in many, many other young people 
who are already against it. That kind of new participation 
requires a view now as to how anti-draft activities relate 
spontaneity to organization and, indeed, philosophy to 
leadership. When those young men and women discover 
an organization for their opposition to militarization, 
will there be room for them where now the anti-war 
“experts” and vanguardist “organizers” dominate? Or 
will they have to create their own organization? 


This kind of reorganization became more urgent 
when I found out that CARD decided nationally to 
refrain from a sharp attack on the two major parties 
by not mobilizing national protests at the party conven- 
tions this summer. Is the leadership asking draft-age 
youth to trust “friends” higher up? There was no visible 
dissension to that decision by the CA„RD leadership in 
Detroit — where Republicans will nominate their own 
“no draft” presidential candidate, Ronald Reagan! 

Whether it is the born-again militarist Carter or 
else the super-reactionary Reagan who is driving towards 
war, American youth will seek total solutions to crises 
of a military society and its wars. Will CARD and like 
organizations reorganize as totally? 

LA anti-draft protests grow 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Over 100 protesters marched in 
front of the Federal Building within 24 hours of the 
Senate’s June 12 capitulation to Carter’s plan to re- 
institute draft registration, expressing their refusal to 
go along with registration, the draft, or this nation’s 
growing drive towards war. 

On Juite 13, students from Pasadena City College 
picketed in front of the city’s main Post Office, where 
19-and 20-year-olds will have to report for registration 
in July. And at UCLA, several dozen students demon- 
strated their opposition to the draft June 15. 

The demonstration outride the Federal Building was 
called by the May 4 Coalition, formed only one month 
ago to hold a commemoration of the tenth anniversary 
of the student killings at Kent and Jackson State. In 
addition to opposing registration, the demonstrators 
chanted slogans opposing Carter’s drive to war and the 
threat of U.S. imperialist intrusion overseas. 

The rapidity with which these small rallies were 
called stands in contrast to the lethargy shown by the 
more established anti-nuclear, anti-draft groups. Several 
months ago, the area’s major anti-nuclear group, Alliance 
for Survival, threw its energies into opposing the draft, 
drawing as many as 7,M0 to one demonstration. But 
since then, the Alliance has ended its involvement in 
anti-draft activity, asserting the issue ‘is too political.” 

Meanwhile, many young activists have expressed 
impatience and dissatisfaction with the established Co- 
alition Against Registration and the Draft (CARD) over 
its refusal to take a stand opposing the racist, sexist 
“volunteer” army in addition to registration. 

In the weeks ahead, new anti-draft struggles are 
bound to arise as the deadline for 19-and 20-year-olds to 
register approaches. With these struggles will come new 
challenges to broadening opposition to the draft into a 
movement opposing all elements of this class-ridden, 
racist, sexist, nuclear-mad society. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Liberia's history. Doe's coup 


by John Alan 

The military coup d’etat in Liberia that ended in 
the death of President William Tolbert, and the sub- 
sequent execution of a number of prominent Americo- 
i Liberian officials after a drumhead court-martial, may 
| have awakened memories in an older generation of 
African-Americans. 

Many will recall that some of the people executed 
by Master Sergeant Samuel Doe’s “People’s Redemption 
\ Council” were educated at Howard University. Liberian 
students of that generation were more conservative and 
far less passionate about ideas of freedom than those 
Black students who came from the British colonies. It 
, was their political conservatism and total absorption in 
Western capitalist values that set the Liberians apart 
from all other African students. 

It was generally known that Liberia, “Africa’s only 
republic,” was dominated by the Firestone Tire and 
Robber Company. In the many hassles that Liberia had 
willi Firestone and with, the U.S. government. Black 
Americans always supported the Liberians. Bat this 
support was always tinged with ambivalence. This am- 
bivalence was given substance when George Schuyler 
wrote a series of articles for the Pittsburgh Courier in 
the 1930s, exposing slavery and forced labor in Liberia. 

Schuyler’s articles were motivated by an investiga- 
tion of the League of Nations that discovered that 
Liberian soldiers were periodically raiding tribes, kid- 
. napping children and selling them to the vice-president 
of the Liberian Republic. Some of these children worked 
on the coastal plantations of the Americo-Liherians and 
others were exported to Portuguese Sao Thome and 
Spanish Fernando Po. 

The exploitation and mistreatment of the original 
Black population of Liberia began on the very first day 
tiie American Black settlers landed at Cape Mesurado. 
The chiefs were forced at gunpoint to sell tribal lands 
and move- back from the coast to make room for planta- 
tion-type agricultural society. These Black settlers were 
not- just bringing themselves back to Africa for “the 


love of liberty”; they were bringing a whole new form 
of culture, a new economic and class organization. 

The Americo-Liherians drew a sharp class tine be- 
tween themselves and the indigenous peoples by assum- 
ing Ml political and economic authority and reserving " 
for themselves the best jobs and! education. The “country 
people” could only penetrate this class barrier painfully 
and slowly, by a process of assimilation which entailed 
giving up their own culture, language, religion and the 
concept of tribal ownership of property. > • 

In this long historical exploitation of -the “country 
people” can be found the roots of the present coup. 
Twice before the “country people” had revolted; the 
. Grebo people in 1855 and the Kru revolt in 1915-16. 
During this latter revolt the U.S. Navy was called in 
to help the Americo-Liberian military forces. 

The idea to repatriate free Blacks to Africa was 
not founded solely on humanitarian ideals, nor was it 
an idea rooted in freedom for all Black people. As the 
numbers of free Blacks increased in the U.S., the white 
organizers of the American Colonization Society recog- 
nized that as long as there were free Blacks in the 
United States, the institution of slavery was not secure. 

It was on this burning issue of the continuation of 
slavery that the overwhelming majority of free Black 
Americans, in meeting after meeting, refused repatria- 
tion to Africa. Even Martin R. Delany, who for years 
had advocated the colonization of Blacks outside of the 
UA, denounced the American Colonization Society as 
hypocrites who wanted to eliminate free Blacks from 
tiie U.S. That was their, purpose in setting up a govern- 
ment in Africa which was “not independent but a poor 
miserable mockery — a burlesque of a government.” 

For the present time, the coup by Master Sergeant 
Doe (a “country person”) has threatened that 148-year- 
old mockery. But within Liberia there still remains the 
same problem besetting all African nations today. With 
what are the neo-colonist elitist governments of Africa 
to be replaced? How, and when, will the revolutionary 
aspirations of the African masses be concretized? 


—Anti-draft activist 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 

I was watching a national news reporter question 
some members of the CIA, and they admitted to crimes 
against governments all over the world. None were with- 
out the U.S. President’s knowledge. They were sent to 
any country whose government opposed the interests of 
the U.S., to try to get the “opposition” to overthrow the 
popular leaders. They did this to protect the interests of 
the rich, because most of those foreign governments had 
begun to nationalize U.S. property. 

The reporter asked the CIA members if the heads of 
those governments were really Communists, and they 
said no, not even Chile’s ‘Salvador Allende. ^ 

The CIA member also said that in Iran, the Shah was 
not a strong supporter of the UR. government until he 
was overthrown the first time. When Iran then began to 
nationalize the U.S. oil companies in 1953, the CIA-U.S. 
government put the Shah bad: in power, and he was then 
responsible to the UR. government. 

One of the CIA members said he was sent to Africa 
to kill Patrice Lumumba after he had come to power. 
He said he refused to kill Lumumba, hut did turn him 
over to his enemies who killed Lumumba and his associ- 
ates. The CIA agent said Lumumba was not a Communist 
but that the U.S. government and the CIA claimed he 
was, in order to “justify” his murder. 

What is most disturbing about all of this is that even 
the CIA agent said that any of these incidents could have 
started World War m. The UR. imperialist drive to war 
is so total that they have come many times to the brink 
of destroying us, without our knowing what is going on. 

More and more people are talking about the life- 
and-death need to change our society now, for we may 
not have another chance. As the title of News and Let- 
ters’ 1980-81 Draft Perspectives says: "Tomorrow is Now” 
for us to uproot the kind of society that sees human 
beings only as permanently unemployed statistics or 
cannon-fodder for their imperialist wars. 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Massive strikes, demonstrations mark anniversary of Soweto revolt 


Massive demonstrations and strikes which broke 
out across South Africa on the fourth anniversary 
of the great Soweto uprising of June, 1976 have 
shaken that country to its foundations. Though each 
anniversary of Soweto has been commemorated with 
demonstrations and memorial services, the depth 
and mass character of this year’s events can be 
attributed to one word — Zimbabwe. 

Just as the 1976 Soweto rebellion was sparked 
by the waves of hope for revolution emanating 
from the revolutions in Angola and Mozambique, 
so the resurgence of hope for freedom took heart 
from the recent defeat of white, supremacy in 
neighboring Zimbabwe. 

Black workers at 16 companies, 10,000 strong, 
struck on June 20 in South Africa’s industrial cen- 
ter of Port Elizabeth. They were striking at multi- 
national companies like Goodyear where workers 
were demanding a raise from $1.35 an hour to $3.75 
an hour. Auto plants like Ford, GM and Volks- 
wagen were surrounded by the army’s Hippo ar- 
mored cars, as police fired tear gas and gunshot 
into crowds of striking workers. In this militarized 
state that regulates every aspect of the lives of 
Black labor, Hie world was shown Hie U.S. capitalist- 
imperialist connection. 

The strikes followed days of revolt by “Col- 
oreds” (as those of mixed-race ancestry are called) 
in the Cape Town ghettc townships like Elsies 
River and Ravensmead and Black townships near 


New Zealand (Aotearoa) 

New Zealand’s Maoris, the original inhabitants 
of the country before it was occupied by whites, 
are demanding a better deal from the three million 
Europeans that dominate the country. 

They want the name changed from New Zea- 
land to Aotearoa which was the Maori name of the 
country. They want to replace the Maori land 
court with three people who can speak Maori in 
order to prevent further encroachment of the 
whites on their tribal lands. They want equal 
status for the Maori language with English; estab- 
lishment of an independent Maori radio station; 
promotion of Maori culture in the school system; 
and more Maori representation in local politics. 

The movement, called Mana Motuhake (Maori 
SeK-Beliance and Liberty Infinite), is led by Matiu 


Bloemfontein. Stores were emptied and burned 
along with a white-owned factory in these areas 
where there is over 25 percent unemployment. 
Protestors threw up barricades of flaming tires and 
overturned cars against police squads who, given 
General Geldenhuys “shoot-to-kill” order, poured 
out of armored vans and opened fire on crowds. 
Hundreds were wounded and officially 32 lay dead, 
while hospitals reported there were at least twice 
that number. 

The very category, “Colored”, who number 
about 2.7 million (there are 19 million Blacks, 

400,000 Asians, and 4.5 million whites), is indica- 
tive of this society’s totally racist character. The 
rebelling “Coloreds” now call themselves Black. 
They are treated little better than the Blacks by 
the white minority that has a totalitarian grip on 
this country. 

As the fourth anniversary of the Soweto up- 
rising approached, the government’s answer was 
to try to erase that history, and its own murder of 
over 600 unarmed demonstrators, by police edict — 
a banning of commemorative meetings of more 
than ten. .When over 400 Blacks showed up anyway 
outside Soweto’s Regina Mundi Church on June 15, 
designated as Stephen Riko Day, they were met with 
police dogs, night sticks and tear gas. 

On June 16, thousands came out in different 
areas of the country to commemorate the anni- 
versary. In Cape Town a two-day general strike 
by Black workers shut down most major industries 


Rata, a former Labor member of parliament who 
resigned last November in protest of the Labor 
Party’s attitude towards Maoris. 


Poland 


,ln spite of constant government repression, the 
Polish freedom movement continues to spread and 
deepen and develop its own direction. Extraordinary 
discussions are being carried on in Robotnik (The 
Worker), which is put out in several different cities. 

Robotnik takes issue with the narrow national- 
ism of the Confederation of Independent Poland 
(KPN) and. supports many workers who speak out — 
like the miner Kazimierz Switon — lor which they 
are constantly picked up and their apartments 
searched. Switon, who founded the Committee of the 
Free Trade Union in~ Katowice, wrote an appeal fol- 


from textiles to the docks. Many demonstrators 
suffered gunshot wounds, and skirmishes with po- 
lice developed at night into open rebellion among 
Cape Town “Coloreds”. 

Like Soweto, the present rebellion began over 
two months ago with a boycott by the Cape Town 
“Coloreds” of their grossly inferior educational 
system. Just when the leaders were calling off the 
boycott in the face of mass arrests of students, 
teachers and clergy, it not only persisted but spread 
nationwide as many Black schools joined it. There 
was also a wave of strikes, from 4,500 gold miners 
braving helicopter tear gas attacks in Stilfontein 
to 6,000 textile workers near Durban. More than 

3,000 meat industry workers in Cape Town were 
supported by a complete boycott of red meat in 
the Black townships and student supporters ven- 
tured into white suburban markets and overturned 
display counters. 

Many youth who fled after Soweto have joined 
a guerrilla group around the banned African Na- 
tional Congress, and on June 1 staged a spectacular 
blowing up of oil-from-coal plants in three differ- 
ferent locations, one a hundred miles away. 

The brutality of this white minority regime is 
matched only by the totality of the opposition. 
Each time there seems to be a lull, the movement 
comes back with new vigor and draws in new layers 
of the population pointing to a revolutionary trans- 
formation of South Africa that isn’t too far ahead. 


lowing the Polish mine disasters last fall when sev- 
eral dozen miners were killed. 

“ . . . You miners,” he wrote,, “understand well 
that our system has nothing to do with socialism, it 
is state-capitalism in which there is no concern for 
workers’ well-being . . . the only thing that counts is 
the coal that can be exchanged for dollars. The te d 
bourgeoisie profits by your sweat, your injuries and 
often your lives . . . The Party excuses itself with 
lack of resources but does not spare money to 
develop the police forces which recruit healthy 
young men to spread fear and lawlessness in society 
instead of employing them in useful work. There is 
no money, however, to spend on work safety . . .” 

Another dimension of the movement is the in- 
dependent publishing house, NOWA, headed by 
Miroslaw Chojecki. Their brochure features a quote 
from Marx: “Censorship, like slavery, can never be 
legal, even if it is embodied a thousand times in 
laws and regulations.” 


Latin American revolts deepen in wake of Nicaragua 
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vanguard role need not stop at its great overthrow of 
U.S. imperialism and Somoza; it can as well begin to 
illuminate for os pathways toward a human society if it 
sees Hie fight against imperialism as being waged by 
genuine social revolution at home. 

EL SALVADOR IN MASS REVOLT 

Today it is El Salvador where the battle is raging 
against the military and oligarchy. To stop that revolu- 
Jionaiy process, the U.S. aided a coup last October 
which was supposed to bring “moderate” generals and 
others to the fore. The U.S. promised $5.7 million in 
arms to “stabilize” the government. But far from any 
stabilization, the new government brought such destruc- 
tion that even the civilian supporters it had have almost 
all dropped away. 

Thus far 1960 has already witnessed over 1,200 
deaths, the majority peasants, most at the hands of the 
ruling junta or paramilitary groups such as ORDEN, 
which is tied to the state apparatus at different levels. 

Almost all sectors of El Salvador’s society have now 
taken a s tand in opposition to the new junta. The 
left fas otter. pted to go on the offensive against the 
continued daughter the government has been inflicting. 
A number of groups have been waging guerrilla warfare 
to bring down the series of military governments the 
country has been Bring under. No peaceful opposition 
has been allowed. 

Today, the. major new characteristic of the situation 
is the tremendous mass support for the overthrow of the 
military. Over 190,000 marched Jan. 22, on the 48th 
anniversary of the peasant uprising in El Salvador. The 
demonstration was attacked by the army and the police, 
resulting in deaths and injuries. In response some 

300,000 agricultural workers and 150,000 industrial 
workers went out on strike. Soon after this declaration 
came the murder of Archbishop Romero, a main focal 
point of opposition to the junta, no doubt killed by 


right-wing elements closely linked to the government. 
This was followed by attacks on the thousands upon 
thousands who came to express solidarity at his funeral- 

Most recently a Democratic Revolutionary Front 
which combines Marxist-led peasant, labor and student 
groups, as well as Social Democrats and some Christian 
Democrats, has been formed. But the key for overthrow 
remains the mass character of the straggle and the 
moves that can be made to stop continued U.S. support 
of the junta' This is certainly an area where those in 
the U.S. can lend support, and move to stop continued 
U.S. military aid to the junta. 

GUATEMALAN POLARIZATION 

In Guatemala, too, there is new opposition. Fifty 
thousand workers in cane and cotton plantations have 
conducted a total work stoppage. On the Pacific Coast, 
a Committee for Campesino (farmworker) Unity of poor 
Indians and Mestizos, demanded an increase in~ wages 
for the harvest. There have been strikes on many plan- 
tations and occupations of sugar mills. The cane work- 
ers received support from other agricultural workers 
in cotton, coffee and wood. Barricades were ret up at 
the entrances to sugar mills. Security forces were sent 
into the area, and peasants were thrown out of the 
occupied mills. Finally, the government of General 
Ronco Lucas, facing a growing opposition movement, in- 
tervened and established a new higher minimum wage 
for workers on cahe and cotton plantations. 

This is Hie same General Lucas who has initiated 
a campaign of political repression ever since he took 
office. This is the same General Lucas who sent hun- 
dreds of heavily armed police against a peaceful occu- 
pation of the Spanish Eembassy by Guatemalan peasants 
which resulted in 39 persons being burned alive. Some 
15 professors have been murdered at the University of 
San Carlos alone. 

Amnesty International has estimated that over 2,000 
deaths from political violence have occurred in. the last 


18 months. The country is now so completely polar- 
ized that there is no middle ground. There has been a 
growth of rural rebel groups, including some among 
the Indians in the mountains of western Guatemala. I 

And the U.S., in the middle of all this violence, 
sends two of its ships on a “courtesy” call to Guatemala. 
Faced with a Central America of oppression and revolt, | 
the U.S. response has been one of continuing support 
for oppressive regimes, failure to make reconstruction I 
money for Nicaragua rapidly available, and the crea- j 
tion of a new U.S. military command based in Key 
West. For 1900 the people of the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America are being treated to “Solid Shield 80,” U.S. i 
Naval maneuvers in the Caribbean. 

The duality of oppression and revolt that is true 
for Central America is equally true in South America. 1 
Most recently this has been seen in the metal worker 
general strikes in Brazil, the largest open opposition 
to the military government in many years. And in Peru, 
while the left’s percentage in the presidential elections 
dropped over last year’s constitutional assembly, Hugo 
Blanco and other leftists still were able to draw con- 
siderable support. 

As a new decade opens, Latin America is anything : 
but an invisible continent. We will hear and see' its k 1 
sound and fury throughout the decade. Nicaragua was V 
but the opening of an era. 
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ing resistance; was only then that the word Af- 
ghanistan, suddenly was said to be a thrust at 
the "national defense line"; and it was only then 
that Carter gained his greatest illusion — that he 
could convince Khomeini to accept Brezhnev in- 
stead of Carter as "the Great Satan." 

And, having learned nothing at all from all 
his failures, our born-again Christian President is 
busy grooming another Shah-like military auto- 
crat, South Korea's General Chon. 

IV. A New Type of Shah, Fully 
Militarized, This Time In 
South Korea 

To be fully militarized this time we mean that 
General Chon Too Hwan isn't giving up any of 
his absolutist power, not even to a general staff 
that follows his orders. He alone heads the total 
counter-revolution; and by total we mean not only 
the declaration of full' martial law in South Korea, 
but getting the U.S. Ambassador to approve the 
General's declaration of martial law, and by get- 
ting the U.S.-Korea Joint Command to approve 
his withdrawal of Korean troops from the Joint 
Command to put down the Kwangju revolt. At 
the same time, the U.S. kept its 39,000 troops on 
full alert. 

Though the tyrannical General Chon has slan- 
dered the genuine social revolution in his country 
against himself as if it were North Korean in- 
spired, and though Carter knows that to be a lie, 
he nevertheless hurries to issue a warning to 
North Korea. Out of all the lies, slanders, hypo- 
crisies on the part of both South Korea and the 
U.S., let us view what has been really happening 
in the revolt in South Korea. 

On April 30. the Japan Emergency Christian 
Conference .on Korean Problems issued a Korea 
communiaue in which it detailed no less than 10 
months of political ferment which began with a 
peaceful meeting of 800 people in a church on 
Aug. 6, 1979 to protest the illegal detention of 
a member of the Catholic Farmers Association. 
It was followed on Aug. 1 1 by a peaceful sit-in of 
250 unarmed women protesting the loss of their 
jobs, whereupon the Korean rulers sent in no 
less than 1 ,000 riot police who so brutally dragged 
them out of the offices, that one woman was 
killed. It was this police brutality which trans- 
formed the protest into mass demonstrations in- 
cluding by then both students and workers. How 
very popular the revolt was on the part of both 
workers and students and ordinary citizens can 
be seen by the fact that it touched even the upper 
reaches of the military with President Park's as- 
sassination on Oct. 26. 

While in November there was supposed to 
hove been some chanqe in the military martial 
law that existed with the announcement that the 
universities would be allowed to reopen, the po- 
lice raids under the new military regime contin- 
ued so brutally this year that the so-called par- 
liament walked out, the workers in both steel and 
other industries went out on strike, and again the 
police put them down brutally. By the middle of 
May the regime extended martial law throughout 
the land, and it was only then that the students 
in .Kwangju decided to so massively resist as to in- 
spire the whole population. On May 21, no less 
than 200,000 Kwangju residents surged through 
the streets, seized arms and drove out the police 
and the army and formed citizens committees to 
take over control of the city. It was at this point 
that the U.S. military in this country had the gall 
to say that the martial law was just temporary, 
that "democracy" (sic!) was sure to be restored, 
but "first, law and order must be restored." 

The "law and order" is the counter-revolution 
of the General who is being propped up by the 
U.S. in the exact manner in which the U.S. propped 
ud the Shah. There not only is no democracy — 
whenever has there been democracy ever since 
the U.S. put in the first tyrant, Syngman Rhee?! 
— there isn’t even a pretext now to any aspect of 
any ciyilian. life with Kim Dae Jung — who is the 
presidential candidate who got the majority of 
votes in 1971 — in jail, and the most ghastly type 
of putting down the insurrection in Kwangju char- 


acteristic of the control in the entire country. The 
Christian Science Monitor reports no less than 

1,740 detained after the revolt was put down. 

* * * 

There is no place on the globe where U.S. im- 
perialism's tentacles don't penetrate, whether that 
is indirectly as with massive investments in South 
Africa, whose rulers are busy now putting down 
the most massive Black revolt since Soweto in 
1976, or directly as in the Maidive Islands. This 
time in South Africa the revolt is not only by stu- 
dents and by workers, and not only not just in 
one center, but in Cape Town, in Durban, in Jo- 
hannesburg, in Pretoria, but this time — and this 
is the very first time when that apartheid regime 
had to face a totally new phenomenon — -it in- 
cludes the blowing up of an oil installation, which 
had been inspired, said one of the exiled mem- 



South Koreans commandeered military equipment os hundreds 
of thousands of residents took over Kwangju in opposition 
to the government's massive imposition of martial law. 


bers of SASO, by Mugabe's victory in Zimbabwe 
after a decade of guerrilla fighting. 

U.S. Blacks, of course, need not go to South 
Africa to experience racism. What was especially 
galling to them this time in Miami, besides their 
own subjection, was to look at the way the Ad- 
ministration acted toward the Cuban refugees and 
the disdain and non-action towards the refugees 
from Haiti. Carter's token gesture to the Haitians 
— after the Miami explosion — did not fool Black 
America. 

Let us look at one more trouble spot. It is the 
Maidive Islands in the Indian Ocean, only 450 
miles north of Diego Garcia, presently the sole 
U.S. base in the Indian Ocean. (Business Week, 
May 19, 1980 has a map.) It turns out that in 
April the Russians and the Moslem nation of the 
Maldives signed a cultural agreement appearing 
innocent enough. What worries the U.S. is that the 
Russians' real objective is the abandoned British 
air station on the Island of Gan. at the southern- 
most tip of the 1,192-island Maidive archipelaao. 

U. S. imperialism remembers that in October 1977, 
just before the Somalis broke with the Russians,' 
the Russians offered to lease Gan for $1 million 
a year. But at that time the Maldivian govern- 
ment did not wish to get involved with either 
superpower. 

Now just as the Russians lost the port of 
Berbera, the U.S. finds that the Sultanate of 
Oman is so mad that its territory was used to 
stage the U.S. failed attempt at Iran, that it has 
reneged on its offer of bases to Washington. Since 
Gan would offer the Russians a very good listen- 
ing post now that the U.S. intends to maintain a 
permanent presence in the Indian Ocean — all the 
so-called Allies from World War II havinq left 
the area (includina Britain, who evacuated Gan in 
1976 as part of their "retreat from East of the 
Suez") — so now the U.S. sees Moscow's projected 
use of Gan as drawing a net around the Indian 
Ocean. Its imagination runs wild because Russia 
also has bases in the Horn of Africa, Aden and 
Afghanistan. 

V. Back To The U.S.: Once Again, 
Tomorrow Is Now 

There is no way to measure the myriad crises 
when one knows that not only will other crises 
emerge that one did not expect, and not only 
will this election year increase the idiotic ex- 


pressions of the two power-hungry capitalistic 
parties vying for the White House, but more cru- 
cial is that it's not a quantitative matter at all 
but a das* relationship. That, hot the idiocies, 
will be sure to burst open. The deep undercurrent 
of revolt in labor; the open revolt of Black Amer- 
ica; the passion of the Women's Liberation Move- 
ment for a great deal more than the stalled ERA 
as they not only "Reclaim the Night" and demand 
equal wages for the working day, hut display a 
passion for philosophy matching that of the Youth 
resisting draft registration — none of these forces 
will stond still throughout this Administration-in- 
duced deep recession supposed to "cure" infla- 
tion. When, on top of this, we have to confront 
the endless, irresponsible militarization— not to 
mention the holocaust that would have descended 
on humanity had the alleged "computer errors" 
in the "nuclear shield" not been reversed— we 
can see how, in returning to home ground, the 
totality of the crisis very nearly spells out Apoca- 
lypse Now. 

With the latest figures showing that 1 0 of the 
1 2 economic indicators experienced the greqtest 
decline in 32 years, even Business Week of June 
16, 1980 says the economy is in a "free-fall . . 

Since February, it has been fallinq at a faster rate 
than that of the worst months of the steep 1974- 
75 recession." Just as it was clear from that deep 
recession that no new boom would come, and just 
as it is clear that there have been the greatest 
structural changes with this stagflation — that is 
to say, where even an economy that is stagnant 
gives vent to the highest inflation — so it is ob- 
vious that state-capitalism as a world phenom- 
enon has reached a stage, as seen in Japan, where 
robots are the talk of the industry, and multina- 
tionals are the supposedly quiet form of this tvne 
of imperialism. 

As we expressed it when we summed up the. 
1974-75 recession, it wasn't only the quadrupling 
of oil prices that- led to the Crisis and the decline 
in the rate of profit.* Rather, our statement that 
there would be no next boom meant that, far 
from being a cyclical downturn, ; this deep eco- 
nomic recession was internal, deeply decadent, 
and that the foundation for if was laid with the 
Vietnam War and the continuing, endless, mili- 
tarization, so that today we have reached a com- 
pletely retrogressive economy. 

Japan, at the same time, has now become in- 
volved in high stakes economic investment in in- 
dustrialized countries: in the lost five years, their 
investments have totalled no less than $33 billion, 
and Japan thinks that will be quadrupled by the 
end of the decade! 

When it comes to its own factories, like Dat- 
sun, one plant is so fully automated that 67 work- 
ers on each of two shifts produce 1,600 autos a 
day. It is this which GM, Ford, and Chrysler are 
trying their best to emulate and we can see even 
at its start, this automation has already resulted 
in so great a permanent army of unemployed that 
here, too, it has outdistanced the deepest reces- 
sion since the depression, i.e. that of 1 974-75. 

As against seven percent average unemploy- 
ment in 1974-75 we now at midpoint have eight 
percent as averaqe, which is sure to go to 10 per- 
cent, and actually in the most highly industrial- 
ized cities like Detroit it is officially olready 14 
percent, ond has by no means reached its end. 
Even in an election year, Detroit unemployment is 
predicted to be 18 percent; in Flint it already is 
17 percent. 

The depth of) the crisis in the U.S. is not only 
economic; it is equally, cruciaHv, political, both 
nationally and internationally. It becomes impera- 
tive to stop the insane drive to war that Carter 
has initiated, and that Reagan, is sure to exacer- 
bote, over Russia's invasion of Afghanistan. Ev- 
erything from Carter's disastrous economic poli- 
cies and unconscionable rate of unemployment 
as well as raqing inflation and total lack of cred- 
ibility, has led the Administration into turning 
away from what Carter himself, but a few months 
back, declared to be pivotal on a world scale — 
SALT II ratificat ion. 

-See Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis by Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, available from News & Letters for S2. 
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Neither West Europe nor Japan, however, are 
willing to toy with the revival of the Cold War or 
to link the Middle-East crisis to detente. They ac- 
cept neither Carter's analysis of the hostage crisis 
in Iran, nor Russia's invasion of Afghanistan as 
the determinant for any revival of the Cold War, 
much less going to World War III. It goes without 
saying that Khomeini is not the man to fall for 
Carter's attempt to push him to recognize Brezh- 
nev rather than Carter as the "Great Satan." The 
.U.S. giant is, indeed, threatened with impotence 
abroad and totality of crisis at home. If is high 
time to work hard at realizing new alternatives to 
degenerate capitalism and imperialism that have 
long since outlived their usefulness. 

Unfortunately, the Iranian Revolution has 
soured so consistently that in no way can we use 
that as the alternative to U.S. imperialism. For 
the Left to keep repeating the truth of the mon- 
strosity of U.S. imperialism as if that meant that 
Khomeini's "anti-imperialism" equals social revo- 
lution is to bring on self-paralysis. This has blind- 
ed the Left from seeking out the genuine sources 
of revolution in Iran that have been consistently 
put down by Khomeini, Bani-Sadr, and Ghotbza- 
deh as they continue to use the phrase, "Ameri- 
can imperialism," in order to hit out instead 
against the genuine Left in Iran itself. Thus, the 
Left is closing the doors to an actual social revo- 
. lution. 

As the Political-Philosophic Letter of April 
29, "The Carter/Brzezinski-Ordered Imperialist 
Intrusion into Iran — and What About Khomeini/ 
Bani-Sadr's 'Holy War' Against the Left?" made 
clear, we will not, of course, permit the grave 
contradictions in the Iranian revolution to stand 
in the way of the need for solidarity. with the Iran- 
ian masses against American imperialism as well 
as the retrogression in Iran itself. But this solidar- 
ity must be built on the solid foundation for gen- 
uine freedom — a class-less society. 

At this very moment, the open Black rebellion 
in Miami which erupted when an all-white jury 
acquitted the four racist, murderous cops who beat 
an innocent Black man to death for nothing more 
serious than alleged speeding, has at once made 
anti-racism integral to labor and 23 percent un- 
employment. Furthermore, the very fact that Black 
youth also are in no mood to listen to Black lead- 
ers either, when they urge end to the rebellion 
without ever asking actual freedom, shows how 
very inseparable is the passion for philosophy of 
liberation from the freedom struggle itself. It be- 
comes crucial that Marxist-Humanists are active 
in the mass intervention in this highly volatile 
situation, and not just philosophically but political- 
ly and actively. Needed most urgently now, there- 
fore. is the relationship of our activity to the 
1980-81 perspectives and its organizational rami- 
fications. 

(1) First and most important, of course, is the 
expansion of Hews & Letters into a 12-pager, 
which, at one and the same time, calls for the 
creation of a nucleus to write theoretical analyses 
of burning issues as they happen, and a forum 
for workers. Blacks, women and youth to speak 
for themselves. 

(2) Naturally this means expansion of all our 
activities, especially with the unemployed; espe- 
cially with the youth in its fight against the pro- 
posed registration for the draft; especially with 
the Block mosses as a whole, who are the great- 
est victims of the present recession and who have 
already demonstrated their passion for revolt and 
totally new human relations; and especially with 
the Women's Liberotionists, internationally as 
well as nationally, who hove not only deepened 
and expanded their activities but are everywhere 
also involved in the most serious theoretical re- 
consideration. 

(3) Neither the expansion of the paper nor 
the deepening of our activities can materialize un- 
less we first of all establish a Sustaining-Organ- 
izing-Publishing fund of $35,000. Because that 
is an overwhelming sum for a small or janization 
like ours, we have not waited until after the Con- 
vention. to Jbegirv raising., such<a fttnd- 


Appeal went out to close friends of News & Letters 
who, because they recognized the urgency of the 
objective situation and our historic contributions, 
have sent in $7,500. Such an Appeal will now be 
sent to all our readers, simultaneously with the 
publication of these Draft Perspectives, to help us 
meet the remaining goal of $27,500. While the 
main responsibility remains that of Marxist-Hu- 
manists, there is np doubt that News & Letters 
readers will, as usual, help generously. The 12- 
pager will also mean that the price of each copy 
will have to be raised to 25 cents. 

(4) From the vantage point both of the objec- 
tive situation and of the need to assure a new 
stage of organizational development, we need to 
bring the Archives of Marxist-Humanism up to 
date, with the completion of the draft of the book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution. There is not a single 
problem today which is not illuminated by that 
study. This holds for such widely divergent topics 
and periods os the Iranian Revolution of 1906-09 
and that of today, and Women's Liberation — 
which both in its origins and in its 20th century 
appearance relates not only to Rosa Luxemburg 
but to Marx's philosophy of revolution. 

Looking at the book as a totality (write for a 
copy of the Convention Cell for a full listing of 
the contents), let's single out a few chapters and 
see how they relate to the burning issues of the 
day. The first chapter, "Two Turning Points in 
Luxemburg's Life, Before and After the 1905 
Revolution," acquainted us not only with Rosa 
Luxemburg's revolutionary attack on the very first 
historic appearance of Revisionism as well as her 
participation in the 1905 Russian Revolution, but 
it illuminated the Iranian Revolution, both of 
1906-09 and 1979-80. At the same time, in the 
Appendix to the chapter, "Once Again on the 
Theorv of Permanent Revolution," we could see 
why Trotsky's theory remained a stillbirth as 
against Marx's, when Trotsky's theorv was tied 
to, and obstructed by, rejection of the revolu- 
tionary role of the peasantry. In a word, to ploy 
down a .fpTCje of revolution as if it could not also 
‘be Reason ineluctably led Trotsky to transform 
revolution itself into an abstraction. 

The section of Chapter 2, "The Break with 
Karl Kautsky, 1910-1911: From Mass Strike The- 
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ory to Crisis over Morocco," which had to deal 
with the hushed-up "Woman Question," revealed 
the male chauvinism within the German Social 
Democracy, which our age can certainly not 
only understand better than Luxemburg's, but 
is the age that has unfurled a totally new banner 
of Woman as Reason. Not only has "The Inter- 
regnum of Luxemburg, arid an Excursus into 
Marx's New Continent of Thought" (Chapter 3), 
especially on the National Question, laid the foun- 
dation for us to bring Karl Marx's Ethnological 
Notebooks (which were unknown to Luxemburg) 
into the Appendix, and contrast them, to Engels' 
Origins of the Family, but irretrievably leads to 
the final chapter, on the totality of Marx's philos- 
ophy which is by no means limited to Women's 
Liberation!. Rather it encompasses the whole of 
Marx's philosophy of revolution, which the final 
chapter rightly entitles "Philosophy of Revolution: 
The Development of Marx from a Critic of Hegel 
to the Author of Capital and Theorist of Perma- 
nent Revolution." There we will not only come 
face to face with Marx's new continent of thought, 
1843-1883, but the labor of working it out for 
our age. 

(5) To co-ordinate the activities and the writ- 
ings on a national as well as internationl scale, 
we need, at one and the same time, to reorganize 
and expand the work at the Center, as well os 
schedule d lecture tour for the National Chair- 
woman. 

(6) Both the urgency of the objective situa- 
tion and the uniqueness of our own contribution 
to the Marxism of our age determine the nature 
of the classes this year, not on a book, but on the 
Political-Philosophic Letters as well as their re- 
lationship to, and development of, the Marxist- 
Humonist Archives, "The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection/' 1941-1981, which will develop a 
theoretic nucleus for revolutionary journalism of 
the expanded News & Letters. On this, the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of News and Letters 
Committees, the REB will reissue the "First Con- 
ference Bulletin of the Marxist-Humanist Tenden- 
cy" of April, 1955, for which the National Chair- 
woman will write a new Introduction which will 
illuminate the uniqueness of Marxist-Humanism's 
contribution to theory and to organization from 
its very beginnings through the post quarter of 
a century. 

War is always the decisive life-and-death 
question, whether we look ot this year's Draft 
Perspectives, which, in projecting next year's 
tasks, needs to concentrate on this year's, and 
Carter's drive to war;’ or whether we turn back to 
our very first bulletin in 1955, when, on the one 
hand, war clouds threatened over Quemoy and 
Matsu, and, on the other hand, we saw a new 
world arising with the Bandung Afro-Asian con- 
ference; or whether we turn to the end of the 
1 960s, when revolution didn't materialize in 1 968, 
though the near-revolution then made us think 
we would finally be participants in revolution 
rather than having to witness Nixon extending 
U.S. imperialism's mailed fist and bombers rain- 
ing death on Cambodia. As against capitalist- im- 
perialist war, what was new in the three periods 
we singled out above — be it this year, the dec- 
cade, or a whole quarter century of Marxist-Hu- 
manism — is the inseporability of theorv and prac- 
tice. Revolution is more than just a banner. To 
succeed it needs a vision, a philosophy of revolu- 
tion, which is the unifying force of theory and 
practice. 

While it is impossible to concentrate on the 
full auarter-century of Marxist-Humanism, much 
less the 40 years these Archives represent — and 
while it becomes necessary to limit ourselves to 
the lost two years, but having the opportunity to 
see the draft of the book-in-progress as a totality 
— such a study will relate Marxist-Humanist ori- 
gins, as News & Letters newspaper, os News and 
Letters Committees, and os that movement from 
practice that reconnects with the Marxism of 
Marx, in book form, in philosophy of revolution, 
and, we trust, in its actualization. 

THE RESIDENT EDITORIAL BOARD 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Reagan convention reveals barbarism of 'New Right'— and mass opposition 


by Michael Connolly 

The July 14-17 Republican convention- 
spectacle, minutely staged to convince all that 
the nomination of Ronald Reagan was at one and 
the same time a triumph of “mainstream” pol- 
I itics and the “New Right,” instead revealed both 
the full scope of an American neo-fascism With- 
in the convention hall, and a diverse, determined, 

I continuing opposition in the streets outside. Nor 
did the opposition end when the satisfied dele- 
gates returned to their well-appointed homes 
in lily-white suburbia. On the contrary, that was 
exactly when new troubles broke out. 

No sooner did the massive police presence in Miami, 
Fla. temporarily suppress the Black youth there — 
whose second wave of protests perfectly coincided with 
the G.O.P. convention — than attention turned to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. There the latest expression of “jus- 
tice American-style” freed two Ku Klux Klansmen who 
had shotgunned four Black women, and gave a third 
KKK’er a slap-on-the-wrist sentence that Black youth 
repeatedly called a “sick joke,” as they battled police 
for three nights. 

CANDIDATES VS. MASSES 
I7T : In truth, from Flint, Mich, to Boston, Mass., and 
from the Carolina textile mills to “Auto Capital” De- 
troit, the weeks proceeding and following the Republican 
convention underlined not the “basic soundness of the 
free enterprise system,” but the canyon that separates 
the world of all contenders for the White House 
whether Democratic, Republican or Anderson-“independ- 

Chrysler gets 
loans, workers 
get lay-offs 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Many workers today are asking some of the older 
workers if today’s lay-offs are as great as in 1929 and 
the 1939s, and if the depression then was as severe as it 
is today. The truth is there, have never been such mass 
lay-offs in such a short time, and many workers just 
cannot understand it at all. 

Let’s look at Chrysler when they first started yelling 
that they would be forced to close down all of their 
plants. Every Chrysler worker was hit hard by the news. 
Then in a few weeks the company started talking about 
a loan- from the federal government, and how if the 
government did not loan Chrysler all of these millions 
and millions of dollars Chrysler would go bankrupt. 

At that time as one worker with 17 years seniority 
told me, the Chrysler workers had already signed a con- 
tract with the company, and in all previous years when 
one of the Big Three signed a contract, the other two 
sighed similar contracts. But this time they had been 
forced to sign for less than Ford or GM. And then after 
the government loan, they had to sign another contract 
giving up most of the few gains they had in the original 
agreement, and besides they had to put so much in the 
loan before the government would make it official. 

A few months later, Chrysler started yelling again 
about another loan because they were going bankrupt 
again, and they finally got this loan. But the lay-offs 
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Demonstrators 13,000-strong marched toward the 
Bepublicans’ convention hall in Detroit on July 14, shout- 
ing their opposition to Reagan’s reactionary plan for 
women. 

ent” — from that of the American masses. And while 
there is no doubt that the Democratic convention Aug. 
11-14 will disclose still newer divisions and crises, the 
far-right depths of the Republican gathering and the 
platform it adopted with hardly a murmur of dissent 
from the alleged “moderates” demand a closer look. 

That platform, which even TV network commenta- 
tors dubbed “the most conservative adopted by either 
major party in this century,” trumpeted not only its 
40,000 word length, but its five “key words”: “family, 
work, neighborhood, peace and freedom.” Whether one’s 
associations spin backward to the slogans over World 
War II concentration camp gates, or forward to the 
world of 1984, the text of the platform itself only con- 
firms that such nightmares are justified ones. 

The fact that “family” came first in the Reaganite 
list of virtues was no small part of the cause for the 
glee seen on the face of the professional anti-women’s 
rights crusader Phyllis Schafly. Throughout the plat- 
form committee votes, she and Birch Society hero Sen. 
Jesse Helms joined their tight organizations to oppose 
the Equal Rights Amendment, call for a constitutional 
amendment to ban abortion, and insist that judges be 
picked for the federal court only if they agreed with 
such positions. What is evident is that for Reagan’s 
Republicans, repression of women's liberation assumes a 
very central role in their vision of a “cleansed” America. 
For this “crusade” they hope to recruit women as well 
as men. 

What is also evident is the fury that the constant 

Draft-age youth give 

Anti-draft protests were held across the country 
the week of July 21, as four million 19- and 20-year-old 
men were ordered to register with the Selective Service 
System. The protests — from Boston to Kansas City, Mo., 
' from Eugene, Ore. to Durham, N.C. — reflected a multi- 
faceted opposition to the Administration’s war drive, 
with many featuring women’s liberationists speaking 
against the draft for women and men. 

Anti-war youth leafletted the post offices, succeed- 
ing in persuading many not to register; there were re- 
ports that only small numbers of youth, or none at all, 
were registering in several locations. 

The following reports are from News and Letters 
Committees members who participated in the protests. 
— Ed. 

San Francisco, CaL — Hundreds of people, from 
junior high school age on, gathered at San Francisco’s 
main post office, July 19, to begin an intensive week of 
picketing against draft registration. The four cars housing 
four cops eafch, in addition to police on foot, communi- 
cated that resistance to the war drive will be confronted 
by forces of war at home, but this didn’t deter the pro- 
testers, as we mulched through downtown with your 


grinning affirmation of the “traditional role and values 
of the family in our society” aroused in 13,000 women 
and men who turned out in Detroit for a NOW-sponsored 
march against the withdrawal of support for the . ERA, 
as they made it clear that the blocked ERA was not the 
only question on their minds. (See articles, p. 2) 

REAGAN: CAPITALISM’S RIGHT WING 
The full measure of the convention’s attitude to 
Black America was not quite as openly expressed in 
the platform. Nor could it be grasped from listening 
to the NAACP’s Benjamin Hooks offer mild criticism 
in the few minutes he was given- to address the dele- 
gates. Instead, Florida — whether as Miami revolt or 
as the enthusiasm shown for capital punishment — told 
a stark&r truth. One of the hottest selling items in the 
^convention backrooms was a Florida T-shirt, made by 
local police after the execution of John Spenkelink 
there last year: “One Down, 133 to Go.” The number, 
of course, refers to the inmates, overwhelmingly Black, 
on Florida’s Death Row. Or perhaps it would be simpler 
to point to the intermingling of KKK and police, and 
recall how Black youth characterize this year’s wave of 
killings by the cops: “police with Klan minds.” One 
faction of the KKK even came out in full endorsement 
of the Republican platform, saying that they “could 
have written it.” 

And where Reagan’s acceptance speech again pro- 
fessed his opposition to Carter’s plans for the draft, 
the fact is that his fantastic program for U.S. “military 
superiority” would turn the whole of the earth into one 
police training ground. 

Hardly a weapons system dreamed of by the Penta- 
gon in the last 20 years is missed in the Republican 
platform. And all must be developed and deployed 
immediately. The MX missile, the B-l bomber, the 
Rapid Deployment Force — and of course the “peace- 
ful” growth of nuclear power plants — these are the 
solutions of one whose greatest desire is to be the 
“finger on the trigger," at the moment the new youth 
anti-draft/anti-war protests have appeared in cities aU 
across the country. (See participants’ reports, p. 1) 

It is impossible not to remember back to the Gold- 
water convention of 1964, and its ultra-right declara- 
tions. What we pointed to then, even as a Goldjvater 
defeat at the polls seemed probable, was that there was 
no cause to rejoice. “A defeat at the polls will not rid 
us of the organization that made it possible for him to 
‘capture’ the Republican Party ...” That organization, 
whether in its John Birch Society form or in the newer 
forms today, is the vehicle by which state-capitalism’s 
leadership turns to “extremes” in times of crisis. 

RELIGION ENTERS POLITICS 

What is new with Reagan and the ultra-Right today 
is not only that there is a very good chance that he 
(Continued on Page 8) 

notice: We Won't Go!' 

slogans and banners. 

Some have attempted to compare this anti-war move- 
ment to the Vietnam resistance movement, but as one 
14-year-old I spoke to said, “The ’80s are going to be 
bigger than the ’60s. I don’t think war is inevitable. My 
father, a Korean War vet, is against war also.” 

There were slogans of “We won’t die for EXXON,” 
and women speakers defied any attempt to equate 
women’s liberation with war exploits. Black and Hispanic 
youth spoke against racism and economic exploitation 
that force minority youth into the military, further 
proving that this anti-war movement will not succumb to 
simply “Bring the Boys Home.” 

• ■ ■ 

New York, N.Y. — The first day of registration for 
the draft brought thousands of protestors to the streets 
of New York. A rally drew 5,000 people, primarily young, 
who, through their responses to speakers, gave the lie to 
the notion that they are politically naive. When a State 
Senator suggested that since the next war will be a 
“push-button” war, all the older men who are so worried 
(CanWwned on Page 7) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


How can we uproot the new official misogyny? 


After the big misogynist celebration in^Detroit last 
month, i.e., the Republican Convention, there can be no 
doubt that the right wing defines the Women's Libera- 
tion Movement as a critical force for revolution. How the 
Republicans aim to stifle that force, if elected, can be 
seen in their platform, which drops the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) after 40 years and calls for a Con- 
stitutional amendment against abortion for all women. 

The Democratic Party, while paying Jip service to 
the Women’s Movement, has shown in its action that its 
attitude is not so far removed from the Republican right 
wing and is part of the total attack against women, in- 
cluding: 

• The Supreme Court decision on June 30 denying 
poor women the right to control their bodies, by cutting 
off federal money for “medically necessary” abortions; 

• The defeat of the ERA in the Illinois legislature; 

• The attack on poor and minority women, through 
cutting off food stamps and welfare payments; 

• The White House Conference . on the Family, 
where the right wing was defeated by only one thin 
vote on a resolution to support ERA, abortion on demand, 
and the elimination of discrimination against homo- 

. But what this new horrible stage of official misogyny 
has revealed is its opposite in the outrage of women 
against those who would strip us of our rights. In Chi- 
cago, 200 demonstrators wearing red armbands to sym- 
bolize the blood on the hands of the system, came out4o 
protest the sickening Supreme Court decision on abor- 
tions; similar demonstrations were held across the coun- 
try. But this outrage was revealed most sharply in De- 
troit, when 13,000 marched to show their disgust at the 

Republicans. . 

Although the National Organization for Women 
(NOW) called the Detroit demonstration, they were 
taken "by surprise at the huge turnout. People came 
spontaneously, from the South and Northeast, as well as 
from Michigan and the Midwest, as soon as they heard of 
it. Members of groups like the Michigan Nurses Associ- 


kanian women speak . . • 


(Editor’s note: In Tehran on July 5, over 2,000 
women took to the streets to protest against the latest 
order from Khomeini to women government employees 
to wear “Islamic scarves” or be fired. Left parties refused 
to support the march or protect the women from at- 
tacks by Islamic guards, saying that their demonstrations 
were “orchestrated by the right.” Below we print excerpts 
from a support statement issued by a group of Iranian 
women in the US. and a statement by a young Iranian 
woman on the chador.) 

Once again thousands of Iranian women came out 
into the streets in mourning black chanting, “We didn’t 
have a revolution to march backward.” Facing Muslim 
militants who threatened to attack them With knives mid 
clubs, they declared their opposition to the Islamic Re- 
public’s newest moves which once again deny women 

their basic human rights ... . 

The women in Iran are oppressed by the same re- 
actionary forces that have directed their attacks toward 
the students, national minorities, workers and Left pro- 
gressive movements. The struggles of the women for 
their democratic rights and political and social equality 
is a long struggle. The struggle needs the independent 
organization of women and thq support of the progres- 
sive forces ... 

It is obvious that if the Iranian women do not re- 
ceive the support of the progressive elements of Iranian 
society, then out of desperation they may resort un- 
consciously to join even reactionary elements who claim 
to provide women with some kind of aid. If so, not only 
will the mass movement of the women be weakened, but 
also the progressive movemdhts in Iran, with their isola- 
tion from the women’s movement, will destroy the 
chances of victory in their struggles. 


What the new move of the government means is 
that a woman’s body is more important than her mind: 
it is to stress her sexuality at the expense of her per- 
sonality, and prevent her from struggling along with the 
men for a better life. It is a formula for “separate and 
unequal.” 

I oppose the chador because of what it implies; that 
women are sex objects which are owned, possessed, and 
that therefore must 'be covered from others . . . 

The same mentality prevails towards women in the 
Western world. There she is also regarded as a sex ob- 
ject — except that by using her body in films and com- 
mercials, capitalism tries to sell more of its products. 

To bring about a better life for bpth men and women 
requires equality in all areas, and full acceptance of 
women as partners in the struggles toward liberation. 


ation took the day off work to demonstrate their anger. 
Many laid-off auto workers — Black and White, women 
and men — came to downtown Detroit on their own, and 
had to ask where to find the UAW contingent. All were 
incensed by party-politics-as-usual-on-the-backs-of-women. 

While NOW leaders try to claim that “all we want is 
the ERA” and others play party politics, the demonstra- 
tors showed that they want much more. One woman’s 
sign read: “KKK Reagan — Kinder, Kirche, Kuche.” News 
& Letters participants got cheers from demonstrators 
when we chanted, “Ayatollah Reagan, NO !”, and march- 
ers were eager to buy News & Letters, a sign that wom- 
en are looking for a real alternative to this rotten so- 
ciety. 

What the right wing is reacting to is women’s total 
fight for freedom — a fight to create our vision of what 
a human society could be. The 13,000 in Detroit revealed 
that vision will persist. Under the weight of counter- 
revolution, can this vision become as deep a force for 
revolution as our spontaneity and outrage? 

— Terry Moon 


The truth about Lincoln 


by Tommie Hope 

On July 15, I was among some 13,000 women who 
attended a mass march and rally to protest the Repub- 
lican Party’s withdrawal of support for the ERA. It 
was a wonderful feeling to see that outpouring of wom- 
en; their anger came out spontaneously. But one thing 
disturbed me very much. NOW had printed up signs for 
the march, with a picture of Abraham Lincoln crying on 
them. They said: “Will the party that freed the slaves 
become the party that enslaves women?” 

The great majority of women at the march were 
white women, and as a Black woman I would have been 
glad at a real connection between the Black struggle and 
the Women’s Liberation Movement. And yet when I read 
that sign I got furious, at the idea that Lincoln and the 
Republican Party should be pictured as the ones respon- 
sible for freeing the slaves. The proof that the “Great 
Emancipator” was a fake emancipator was seen in his 
own words as late as August, 1862: “My paramount ob- 
ject in this struggle,” Lincoln said, “is to save the union, 
and is not to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the 
union without freeing any slaves I would do it; and if 
I could do it by freeing some and leaving others alone I 
would do that.” 

The next year, when Lincoln was finally forced to 
make the Emancipation Proclamation, he made it as 
limited as possible, just like the “pettifogging lawyer” 
Karl Marx said he was. The truth is that Lincoln spent 
half the war keeping Black volunteers out of the Army, 
while Abolitionists like Wendell Phillips were calling for 
a “war of liberation,” and Marx was writing that “a 
single Negro regiment would have a remarkable effect 
on Southern nerves.” It was only after the Civil War had 
lasted four years and one million lives that Lincoln 
allowed Black troops. 

The truth is that it was the Black masses who rushed 
to join the army, and the Abolitionist movement, who 
were the human forces who freed the slaves.’" And among 
the greatest were the women like Harriet Tubman and 
Sojourner Truth. 1 

Before the war, Harriet Tubman helped hundreds 
of Black slaves to freedom through the Underground 
Railroad. During the Civil War, she led whole regiments 
of Black soldiers behind enemy lines. Through it all, 
she was very critical of Lincoln: “I used to go see Mrs. 
Lincoln, but I never wanted to see him.” She repeated 
over and over that during the Civil War she never con- 
sidered Lincoln the friend of the Negroes: “All we knew 
was that the first colored troops sent South from Massa- 
chusetts only got seven dollars a month, while the white 
got fifteen dollars.” 

And as for the Republican Party, which ran the 
U.S. government for the rest of the century, they gave 
her nothing but a racist, sexist run-around, never approv- 
ing her pension for military service until 1897. 

The way NOW is conducting the struggle for the 
ERA reminds me of how Lincoln conducted the Civil 
War in those first four years, without the forces and 
ideas that could win it. Black women are still not march- 
ing for the ERA in big numbers because they wonder 
if NOW is saying: “Wait till ERA passes, then we will 
take care of your problem in a new bill to the legis- 
lators.” Re-writing history to make a Lincoln our Eman- 
cipator will not overcome this division. Why not look 
instead at the true history of this country? It is full of 
connections to the past that will help us get ‘to freedom 
today. 

*See American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses 
as Vanguard, available from News & Letters. 


I Joanne Yellowbird 
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We mourn the death of Joanne 
Yellowbird, member of the Amer- 
ican Indian Movement, who died 
July *7 in Rapid City, S.D. of stry- 
chnine poisoning. Joanne had re- 
ceived international support in her 
fight against Nebraska police and 
city officials. She was seven months 
pregnant when a policeman kicked 
her in the stomach while she was 
aiding her husband Robert, who 
had been attacked. Her daughter, Zintkalavi, was still- 
born as a result. A long court battle awarded her 
$300,000 but absolved the policeman who had kicked her. 
The city’s appeal of the award is still pending. She had 
not received one penny. 

Press reports called Joanne’s death a suicide, but 
the police, the court’s delay and the white man’s world 
of total injustice murdered her as surely as if they had 
taken her to the gallows. Even as we mourn, another 
Native woman, Rita Silk Nauni, faces 150 years in prison 
because she defended her 10-year-old son against two 
Oklahoma airport security guards who drew guns in 
their attempt to “arrest him for littering.” One guard 
was killed with his own gun in the struggle. 

It is 90 years this year, since Wounded Knee. And it 
is after the modern revival of Indian resistance there. 
When will, this society be humanized enough for all 
people to live in' it? 



women- 

worldwidc 


Tatyana Mamonova, a founder of the underground 
feminist journal, Women and Russia, was expelled from 
Russia on July 20 for openly opposing Russia’s invasion 
of Afghanistan. Natalia Nalachoskaya, who produced the 
last two issues, and Tatyana Goritscheva were also forced 
to leave the sqme day. The KGB continues to harass 
other founders of the journal who have signed protests 
against the war. Letters of support can be sent directly 
to Sophia Sokolova, 22 kor 2, app. 44, Leningrad, USSR. 
A return address on the envelope is requested. 


In India, the brutal assault, rape and resulting mis- 
carriage of a 22-year-old peasant woman, Maya Tyagi, 
by a group of local police who also murdered her hus- 
band and two friends who tried to protect her, has in- 
creased the protests by Indian women’s groups. The 
groups had already expressed their outrage at the Su- 
preme Court’s reversal of the conviction of two other 
policemen who had raped a 16-year-old woman, Mathura, 
in a police station. The women organized demonstrations 
in several cities, and while Indira Gandhi ordered an 
inquiry into the rape of Mrs. Tyagi, she refused to take 
action against the police involved. 


The Second National Conference of Women Coal 
Miners was held in Beckley, W. Va., from May 29 to 
June 1. Women and some men discussed the many special 
problems of women miners — job discrimination both in 
hiring and on the job and sexual harassment on the job 
— as well as issues of health, safety and working condi- 
tions common to all miners. 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted; directly in the following areas:’ 
DETROIT: 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Rm. 316 

Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90029 
NEW YORK: PO Box 5463 

New York, N.Y. 10163 
343 S. Dearborn, Rm. 1001 
Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663-0839) 
PO Box 3384 1 

Flint, Mich. 48502 
Rising Free Bookshop (Box NL) 
,182 Upper Street, 

London, Nl, England 


CHICAGO: 


FLINT: 


LONDON: 


In Rio de Janeiro, a 25-year-old housemaid, Marli 
Pereira Soaites, was the first person to speak out against 
the death squad known as the “White Hand,” which had , 
abducted and murdered her brother. She vowed to prose- 
cute them, and feminist and other groups have made 
her a symbol of the opposition to government terror, as 1 
many other women have begun to speak out against 
the abduction of relatives. 
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Detroit city strikers 

Detroit, Mich. — At the same time that Mayor Cole- 
man Young welcomed the crowning of Ronald Reagan at 
the Republican convention, more than 9,000 city workers 
were demanding “No Contract— No Work !’’ After being 
sold out three years ago, with the take back on cost-of-. 
living allowance (COLA) and wage cuts, workers began 
to stand firm on further give-backs. , 

They also demanded real solutions on forced over- 
time and attendance control rules. Mayor Young de- 
nounced workers as “disloyal’’ for jeopardizing the plan- 
ning of the GOP festivities, and the workers responded 
with more solidarity than ever seen before with city 
porkers. 

Defying a howling Mayor Young’s warning that the 
city employees would “live to regret” this strike, they 
stayed out nearly two weeks. And, in the end, it was the 
AFSCME leadership that buckled under to the Mayor’s 
threats, by failing to obtain any COLA and settling for 
only a six percent per year raise. 

Even if the bureaucrats allowed themselves to be used 
as the Mayor’s flunkies, this strike marked a new stage 
for the city workers, which united office and blue collar. 
City workers said that it was more than just a strike. 
Their discussions at picket lines ranged from national 
questions, to the international; from racism at home, to 
the economic crisis around the world. 

The militancy of those workers who wanted to hold 
out f$r genuine wage increases and total elimination of 
oppressive work rules serves notice that this round is, by 
no means, the end of the fight. 

— Detroit city employee 

• • 

Detroit, Mich.— After a two-week strike of city 
AFSCME workers. Teamsters leaders agreed to a con- 
tract for drivers (who did not strike), but there hasn’t 
been a ratification meeting on it yet. They have had 
Several dates and postponed them — the last I heard, 
the chief steward said the best thing was “don’t worry 
about it.” 

’ All we gqt in the contract was six percent and a 
dental plan. Everything about job conditions on the san- 
itation trucks is still up id the air, and will be, until the 
next contract. 

The city is trying to get rid of older guys by sus- 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

continued by the thousands every day, and continued in 
( plants throughout the country. 

Ford, which already has more than 65,000 workers 
' laid off, has just laid off over 15,000 more in Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota and Michigan. Chrysler announced it 
1 will close its Huber Foundry in Detroit and has already 
laid off more than half of its employees. Now Chrysler 
Mack is closing down the, press room and transferring 
some workers to other plants, but the bulk of them will 
be laid off. 

And it’s no use going to your union for an answer, 
because they cannot tell you a thing. Now after years 
of forcing the production workers to keep pace with 
automation, for the first time in history, the union is 
saying that if a foreman rushes workers before they 
finish their job, the workers can report the foreman and 
jk supposedly the union wilPsee that the company repri- 
f mands the foreman. You just cannot make a human 
j being , keep pace with a unimation machine, especially 

[ when you put this dead labor over this living labor — 

: the human being. 

i All of these lay-offs and cutbacks are hitting Black 

people the hardest, as Black unemployment is as high as 
' TO percent in some parts of the country. One worker was 
saying that he thinks Black people are really losing a 
lot of the gains they made after the ’60s. 

The Black revolt we are seeing throughout this 
country today, especially in Miami, Fla. and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., all involved police and KKK members shooting 
and killing Black people and then being acquitted by 
some all-white juries. These courts completely ignored 
the rights of Blacks to be placed on juries, while even 
in the late ’60s the courts would have at least had a few 
Blacks on their juries. 

Pictures in the newspapers showed two Black police- 
men being shot in a Black community in Chattanooga. 
That shows they can use Blacks when it comes to danger, 
but they refuse to let them sit on juries where a white 
person is on trial. 

The same thing happened in Miami and the city of- 
ficials rushed to the Black leaders to quiet down the 
Black rank-and-file. But the masses of Black people com- 
pletely ignored the Black leadership and showed them 
what reality means to them. Reality means something 
different to those who are out of a job, and the reality 
is that nothing will change until we have changed this 
whole society. 
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demand real solutions 

pending them for taking sick time off, then forcing them 
out on disability or forcing them to quit. They want 
young and strong laborer-drivers on the one-man gar- 
bage trucks. The new workers have to get a certain 
amount of garbage loaded, or they are gone before 90 
days. It takes 30 days to train them, and there’s a big 
turnover. 

Even if a new driver gets the job, he can’t last more 
more than two or three years, his back and legs won't 
hold out. The one-man garbage trucks were meant for a 
route with a half-iiour or so of loading at each stop, then 
driving a couple of miles to the next stop — not for 
climbing in and out of the truck all day to load, as 
drivers have to do. 

The superintendent of the Central Yard called a 
meeting of laborers to say if you can’t get two packed 
loads a day (27,000 lbs.), see someone and get another 
job. I thought we were getting paid by the hour, but 
we’re working by the load. The superintendent said 
don’t blame him when you get suspended, his orders 
came from higher up. 

In this recession, the city figures workers with 10 
to 15 years seniority will wonder where they can get 
another job, so the city puts as much on you as they can. 
We sure can’t rely on union leaders to stop it. They 
often become foremen. 

— Driver, Central Yard 

Mack press room scrapped 

Detroit, Mich. — The word hit the newspapers in 
July that the whole press room at Mack was going to 
be shut down by Oct. 31. This is on top of the big lay- 
offs that we already had, which “streamlined” the work 
force. Joe Zappa, our Local 212 president, said that he 
did not know of the shutdown before it was announced. 
It seems like the relationship between the union and 
management is now a secret, with one side keeping all 
the secrets. 

Every day they are. shipping dies out of the press 
room to Sterling Heights and 9-Mile. You could see it 
coming, just as you can see that they intend to phase 
out Mack totally. Finally the union bureaucrats are 
waking up — but it’s too late. Local 212 is demolished 
It used to be the largest Chrysler local in the UAW 
Now, with Outer Drive and 8-Mile Stamping gone, and 
with Mack going, they will have nothing. 

That is the only reason that they are beginning to 
sneak up — they are afraid that there will not be enough 
dues-paying members to justify all their positions, and 
they sure don’t want to go back to production. The union 
has been weakened so badly that it will take a struggle 
like the 1930s to win back our rights. 

— Chrysler Mack worket 

Thousands strike SF hotels 

San Francisco, Cal. — More than 6,000 members of 
the Restaurant Employees and Hotel Workers Union* 
Local 2, are on strike against 12 major hotels for the 
first time in 40 years. It wasn’t the low wages, bad 
working conditions and lack of respect that suddenly 
made the difference, but it was getting the union 
bureaucrats out and replacing them with rank-and-file 
that was new. 

One woman on the picket line, outside the San 
'Franciscan Hotel, sai^ they had been working without 
a contract for a year and they just settled, but manage- 
ment failed to deliver the retroactive pay increases. 
They claimed the computer made a mistake and only 
calculated the raise for six months. Some workers had 
been working at the hotel for 17 years without vacation 
pay and with only five sick days. The employers are 
treating people like temporary help after 17 years! 
Wages are $4,74 an hour and management is still trying 
to take things away with the current bargaining. 

Police arrested 46 strikers for making noise at the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. They could be heard many blocks 
away toy banging hubcaps, dishpans and other assorted 
“instruments.” 

At the St. Francis hotel, the maids are concerned 
about safety on the job. In October ’79, a maid was raped 
and a guest was raped. Management responded by saying 
that “nobody got hurt” and it was “no big deal.” But 
two hotels closed and business falling off shows that 
resistance is strong to management’s plans. 
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New abuse of unemployed 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The latest word f^om Washington is that the Carter 
economists are looking for another one million workers 
to be laid off by the end of 1980, Every time you report 
to the unemployment office you see how even this might 
be a big underestimate of the lay-offs to come. You talk 
to new workers that just got laid off. and others whose 
plants have closed down. 

The young workers that were the first to get laid 
off last year are now running out of their unemploy- 
ment, and their TRA money. The SUB pay for Chrysler 
and Ford is already gone for most workers, and GM's 
SUB fund will only last to September. 

Many people think it is just Detroit that is hit so 
hard. But if you open the paper you see: “Ford to lay 
off 1,780 in Louisville, Ky.” People are saying that we 
have never seen times like these, with millions of people 
out of work and the prices still rising like a rocket. 

But I think that the cruelest joke of all as one I 
just heard about last week. I am sure that very few 
people know about it, except those who are suffering 
under its effects. I am talking gb° ut a new law that 
began April 1, 1980 which says that all workers who re- 
ceive any federal pension must declare the amount they 
get; and have it deducted on a dollar-for-dollar basis 
from their unemployment checks. 

These are the veterans who got shot up in the wars 
fighting for these damn capitalists in the first place. 
They are now getting these laid-off workers three ways. 
First they fought a war to help the U.S. capitalists keep 
their money, so that foreign capitalists could not get it. 
Then they worked for some factory where the capitalist 
has stolen everything the workers’ labor has produced. 
Now they even want to take back the pension if you are 
thrown on the unemployment scrap-heap. 

I wonder if this is about to happen all over again, 
with a new generation, with Carter's draft registration 
now for 19 and 20-year-olds. 

All across the country, I see they are resisting sign- 
ing up. Some few will sign, I'm sure. The police are 
doing all they can to force the young people into the 
army. I hear teenageYs say: “You have to get off the 
street one way or the other, or you will get shot.” 

This is exactly what they were protesting at an anti- 
police murder rally I attended, July 19, in Flint. I heard 
a Black mother make the best anti-war/anti-police speech 
I have ever heard. She called for “all mothers to come 
into the front ranks against the draft and these police 
killings. Our enemies are not in any foreign country; 
they are here at home. If we have to fight, let’s fight 
here.” 

What is going on in America is going on in every 
country in the world today. People are asking, can we 
have a society of no unemployment, no wars to kill off 
the youth, no police to gun down people in the streets,— 
people who are forced to steal hot dogs just to live? That 
is the world of 1980.. 

NY subway workers face heat 

(We received this report from a New York transit 
worker about the horrible conditions of work in sub- 
iv ay tunnels. — Ed.) 

New York, N.Y. — If' this heat wave goes on much 
longer, subway workers will really get fed up. In 1970 
we had a rule, that if the temperature where we're work- 
ing got up to 95 or 100 degrees, then we're supposed to 
stop working, because it’s unsafe. But you never hear 
anything about that anymore. 

In hot weather you can get careless and have an 
accident. As transit workers, we're always working with 
live electricity, around 600 volts. We have live wires and 
cables hanging from the ceiling. All it takes is one slip. 
There’s supposed to be a cooling system for us, but they 
don't turn it on. Yet, in every office you'll find air-con- 
ditioning for supervisors and foremen. 

The Transit Authority (TA) complains about pro- 
ductivity, yet .they want 21st century productivity with 
19th century tools! The TA got millions of dollars from 
Washington for noise abatement, to make the subways 
quieter, but they never did anything with that money. 
It’s the same thing with air conditioning on the railway 
cars. They spend months selecting a subcontractor. If 
they would just have us do it, then there is no kick-back 
from the contractor. We might not work as fast, because 
we know how unsafe conditions are. Last year, a painter 
from a subcontractor was electrocuted. 

And. the union is nothing. The TA might take away 
the dues checkoff because of the Taylor Law. If they do 
that, the union will never get that $3 a week voluntarily 
from the workers. John Lawe knows nothing about the 
subway system. He was a bus driver. As Union Presi- 
dent. he’s ignorant and management likes that. No one 
has confronted the problems of the way we work in those 
tunnels. 

— Transit, worker 
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ON OUR DRAFT PERSPECTIVES: TOMORROW IS NOW 


There was a lot of food for thought 
in your Draft Perspectives, “Tomorrow 
is Now.” I especially mulled over the 
way you examined the Iranian Revolu- 
tion, with all its contradictions. I agree 
that it is not today what we all hoped 
for a year ago, but your point about how 
the fact of revolution has changed the 
whole nature of the Middle East, if not 
the world, was very instructive. 

Do you really believe that the attempt- 
ed takeover in Mecca means that there 
is a chance of revolution even in that 
12th century “paradise”? I think there 
you may he overly optimistic. All in all, 
however, your work on the world scene 
is unmatched, and very much different 
from the rest of the press. 

A thinking woman 
Washington, D.C. 
* * * 

The title of the Perspectives Thesis, 
“Tomorrow is Now,” is beautifully dia- 
lectical and striking. It shows the future 
struggling to be horn inside of the bonds 
of the present, which contains it. “To- 
morrow is Now” can also mean, however, 
the barbaric lengths to which this society 
will go to preserve its power over people, 
at home and abroad. 

' Intellectual 
New York 

* * * 

In our present-day world the trend 
towards a higher level of dictatorship 
than any we have ever experienced 
before is there for all to see. A special 
type of police force has come into being 
here in Britain designed to keep the 
workers in order. The loudest call is 
for the overthrow of the present govern- 
ment, and most people in the Labour 
movement believe that if would be de- 
feated in a general election. I am not 
so sure. 

Some of the changes in outlook spell 
a trend to demoralization. There are 
cases where workers are accepting lower 
wages in order to keep their jobs. The 
call for another swing of the party pen- 
dulum is not enough. It has nothing to 
do with the aims set by Marx as they 
are seen by Marxist-Humanists. I am of 
the opinion, however, that we should 
look more closely at the rank-and-file 
of the Labour Party. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 
* * * 

The Korean people in America have 
not forgotten the Kwangju uprising, In 
June, the Association for the Recovery 
of Democracy in Korea organized a dem- 
onstration of 300 in the “Little Korea” 
section of Los Angeles. And in Garden 
Grove, there was a spontaneous demon- 
stration of Koreans when we heard about 
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the brutal repression in Kwangju. 

South Korean student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Wow! The July 1980 N&L! _Xhank you. 
I hope to read the Draft Perspectives 
several times. TIME magazine editors 
were really “with it” in selecting Kho- 
meini as the “man of the year.” It was 
reported on the radio that quite a num- 
ber of people cancelled subs in protest. 
Please- send me ten more copies of the 
Perspectives issue, and I will see that it 
gets spread around. 

Long-time reader 
Nelson, Nebraska 

• 

BLACK REVOLT FOR '80S 

I liked the Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and 
American Black Thought pamphlet very 
much, especially its criticisms of Black 
leaders such as Stokeley Carmichael. I 
respect him but I have to agree with 
most of what the pamphlet says about 
him being off in Cuba while people here 
were dealing v with the Black rebellions 
in 1967. I also enjoyed the chapter on 
Carmichael in Charles Denlby’s Indignant 
Heart. 

I have been very discouraged in recent 
years after seeing all of our leaders and 
many active people jailed, killed or be- 
traying us, like the so-called House of 
Israel in Guyana who probably helped 
to kill brother Walter Rodney. They 
were once militant nationalists in the 
Hough Area here. I had been afraid that 
our youth coming up today had no his- 
tory or knowledge being passed on to 
them, but I’m -interested in your concept 
that a new stage of revolt starts at the 
highest level of the previous stage. That 
and Miami gives me hope for the 1980s. 

Black community worker 
Cleveland 

• 

THE ANTI-DRAFT MOVEMENT... 

I think the news reporting that “90 
percent of draft-age youth are register- 
ing” is one big hoax. From what I’ve 
heard, hardly any youth are registering. 
One Post Office alone in Pasadena ex- 
pected 2,000 to show up the first week, 
and less than 300 did. They can’t fool 
me, an awful lot of youth just won’t go. 

Not registering 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

In Colombia, which calls itself a de- 
mocracy, the military draft is not passed 
by a law. I remember how every night 
the army would just round up young 
men and boys off the street. The next 
time their parents saw them they were 
in the barracks, heads shaved, ready to 
go. Many nights you heard the screams 
and cries of the parents whose sons had 
been picked up by the army. 

The draft is the same here, only 
they’re a little cooler here, they do it 
with laws. But it is not a democracy 
either, people are not free. 

Colombian 
New York 

v » * * 

I was talking to an 18-yearold brother 
who said, “If they snatch me for the 
draft, I guess it’s alright. There’s no 
war.” But I told -him, “No, it’s not al- 
right. You’ll be in a war. There’s no tell- 
ing when it will break out. And if 
they’re starting up the draft and they’re 
testing all those new bombs like the Neu- 
tron bomb you can bet they mean to have 
a war soon.” — 

They started the draft because no one 


wants to join the army. A lot o-f young 
people know what the army’s about. Once 
you’re in you wish you hadn’t signed 
that paper. They just want you to be a 
ir.eathead in there. I know two brothers 
who joined the Marines — one came back 
a dope fiend, the other one half crazy.: 
How can they say we have to go through 
that just because we’re 19 and 20? 

Young Black worker 

South Bronx factory 


. . . AND FEMINIST DIMENSION 

Terry Moon’s article in the last N&L 
on “Women and Russia”, put out by 
Russian feminists, was a big hit at the 
demonstration against the beginning of 
draft registration here. We featured that 
along with our other anti-draft articles 
because the same day the Russian wom- 
en were exiled for being against the 
draft in Russia, and urging men to g® 
to prison before going to Afghanistan- 
They said they were the kind of fem- 
inists who are ag&inst the whole system. 
Everyone except the Trotskyists (who 
said that they support the draft in Rus- 
sia) bought a copy. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

* * * 

I’m afraid that lawsuit which meant 
to stop the draft by challenging it as sex- 
ually discriminating against men will 
backfire and just get women drafted too 
-^without getting our equal rights as 
well, of course. But if they do draft 
women, you’ll see a lot of women who 
don’t support the ERA now (because 
they worry about just this kind of thing) 
turn out to be for it. 

Factory worker /student 
New Jersey 

• 

AUTOMATION'S EFFECTS 

I read most of Marxism and Freedom 
in French and I agree with you on Russia 
as a state-capitalist society. That’s why I 
left the French Trotskyist party, the 
LCR, over that and over the stupid con- 
cept of the vanguard party to lead. But 
at the same time the hook seems a bit 
dated to me in 1980. The layoff due to 
automation did not create the massive 
unemployment which Dunayevskaya pre- 
dicted in her chapter on “Automation 
and the New Humanism”. In fact, new 
white collar sectors expanded to create 
many jobs and capitalism didn’t do so 
badly after all. ' 

Visiting French student 
New York 

* * * 

As a student of labor history, I found 
your book, Indignant Heart, to be both 
interesting and enlightening. In partic- 
ular, I learned much from your accounts 
of the struggles of rank-and-file workers 
inside the UAW. 

I think it would be helpful if there 
existed a brief Marxist analysis of the 
assembly line experience in auto . . . 
printed as a 3x5 pamphlet enabling* a 
worker to keep it in his/her shirt pocket 
and to read it on lunch break. 

. . ' M.W. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
* * * 

Ed. Note: As one expression of the 
Marxist analysis of the assembly line de- 
veloped in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marx- 
ism and Freedom, a group of workers in 
auto, steel, coal and rubber got together 
in 1960 to write a pamphlet called 
Workers Battle Automation. We even 
got the youth to write for it, as their 
revolt was just starting. A few copies 
are still available for $1.00, postage! 
included. ,] 


TWO VIEWS OF LATIN AMERICA 

I came to your workshop on Marxist- 
Humanism at the Marxist Union Confer- 
ence at NYU, but I came away disap- 
pointed. You people don’t realize how far 
history has been pushed backwards, es- 
pecially 'in South America. The failure' 
of the guerrilla movements like the 
Montoneros in Argentina and the Tupa- 
miaros in Uruguay meant not only the 
defeat of revolution through their stupid 
foco theory. It alio meant that working 
class mass parties and trade unions were 
smashed. We’re back to where we were 
40 years, ago. I don’t see any solution 
coming from the masses or the Left to 
the type of barbaric military dictator- , 
ships which we have in the Southern 
Cone of Latin America today. 

Uruguayan intellectual 
New York 

* * * 

Eugene Walker’s analogy in last 
month’s Lead of Latin America as the 
“invisible continent” was very powerful. 

It brings to mind Ralph Ellison’s Black 
American as the “Invisible Man” of 
North America, and the clear connection 
between racism here at home and im- 
perialism abroad. 

And that Latin America is in truth 
“seething with revolt” is evident every 
week. Just now 1,000 landless peasants 
in the Dominican Republic were occu- 
pying two farms demanding land, and 
when they were arrested their wives and 
children have taken up the occupation. 

In Peru, the 2,500 iron miners of Hierro- 
Peru are on general strike after seizing 
the union hall demanding to elect their 
own union leaders. It is noteworthy that 
even the Pope in his tour of Brazil had 
to be a lot more careful of the people’s 
hunger for freedom than just a year ago 
in Mexico. The “Liberation Theology” 
seems to be becoming an important force , 
of revolution in Latin America. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

• 

THE UNIQUENESS OF MARX 

I suppose I have been searching for a 
full philosophy of revolution for most 
of my life. It’s important that we, keep 
in mind the creative capabilities of hu- j 
man beings. This is Where, I think, Marx- 
ism differs from all other philosophies. 
Marxism alone attributes change to cre- 
ative human beings with a vision of a 1 
higher form of humanity. In other phil- 
osophies human beings are simply the ' 
product of concrete surroundings; any 
change is attributable to some metaphy- * 
sical or physical cause (God, or climate 
and locale). 

Student of Marx . 

Attica Prison, New York 

• 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

Moscow ready for hosting the Summer 
Olympics: supertight police security, 
with Russians needing special passes to 
enter the city; and a cleaning and beau- 
tifying of the streets, a stocking of the 
stores with fresh fruits and vegetables 
such as Moscow residents have never 
seen. Detroit readying for hosting the 
Republican Convention: supertight police 
security (a cop on every downtown cor- 
ner), with Detroiters needing special 
passes to go through certain streets; and 
a cleaning and beautifying of the down- 
town area, such as Detroiters have never 
seen. 

Need one say more? 

- Resident 

Detroit 
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On die 25th anniversary of the birth of Marxist- Humanism in the U.S. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Prologue: 

New stage of production. 

New stage of cognition. 

New kind of organization 

Editor’s Note: Became a solid quarter of a century is 
an ample time to measure political-philosophic-organi- 
zational developments against objective world , events , 
Raya Dunayevskaya is in the process of summarizing 
the 25-gear history of News and Letters Committees 
from the vantage point of today. We publish below 
brief excerpts from the Prologue and Introduction to 
that history. 

* * * 

Ever' since I began preparing for the celebration 
of May 5 as the birth-time of history— 'Marx’s new con- 
tinent of thought — I have been rethinking the birth of. 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. There was no way to 
sum up 25 years of the birth And development of the 
News and Letters Committees, as well as News & Letters 
as paper, without taking account of the philosophic 
breakthrough on the Absolute Idea as containing a 
i movement from practice as well as from theory. That 
occurred in 1953. Once the split in the State-Capitalist 
Tendency, known as Johnson-Forest', was complete in 
1955, our very first publication reproduced my May 
12-20, 1953 Letters on the Absolute Idea along with the 
first English translation of Lenin’s Philosophic Note- 
books. 

In a word, while 1955 saw the birth of News and 
Letters, both as Committees and as our paper, 1953 saw, 
at one and the same time, the emergence, in the John- 
son-Forest Tendency, of open divergencies towards ob- 
1 jective events <be it Stalin’s death, the East German 
revolt, the Beria purge, or McCarthyism), as well as 
towards the subjective idea of what type of paper 
Correspondence was to be and what was its relationship 
to Marxism. 


IT IS IMPORTANT that we look at the new stage 
, of production, Automation, and the form of the workers’ 
revolt against it — the 1949-50 Miners’ General Strike — 
in the same way as, in 1953, we looked at the first 
, revolt against state-capitalism and its work-norms in 
East Berlin. The point is that both stages of production 
: and both forms of revolt were every bit as crucial for 
the re-emergence of Marx’s Humanism in our age, as 
had been the outbreak of World War II for the birth 
of the State-Capitalist Tendency . . . 

We were experimenting with a decentralized form of 
organization and a new form of paper — Correspondence— 
but only in mimeographed form. 

By 1953, it was decided to come out with a printed, 
public paper, and towards that end were preparing for 
i the first (and what turned out to be the last) convention 
of what had been the united Johnson-Forest Tendency. 
1 Everything changed with the death of Stalin on March 
5, when suddenly, it wasn’t only the objective situation 
that had so radically changed, but divergencies appeared 
1 between Lee and me within the Tendency. Let us look 
at the sequence of events that followed Stalin’s death. 

That very same day I wrote a political analysis 
which stressed that an incubus had been lifted from the 
minds of both the masses and the theoretician; and that, 
therefore, it was impossible to think that this would not 
result in a new form of revolt on the part of the work- 
ers. Secondly, when Charles Denby (the Black produc- 
tion worker who was to become the editor of News & 
Letters after the split) called me upon hearing of Stalin’s 
death, I asked him to inquire about other workers’ 
reactions to the event. When he reported these conver- 
sations, I suggested a second article that would repro- 
duce the 1920-21 Trade Union debate between Lenin 
and Trotsky within the context of both Russia and the 
U.S., 1953. Denby no! only approved both ideas but 
the very next day brought me a worker’s expression: 
“I have just the one to take Stalin’s place — my foreman.” 
It was that expression which became the jumping-off 
place for my analysis of the 1920-21 debate, on the 
one hand, and Stalin’s death in 1953, on the other. The 
article was called “Then and Now.” 

Lee (who was then on the West Coast and acting 
as editor that month) had a very different view of what 
kind of analysis of Stalin’s death was needed, because — 

1 Johnson (C.L.R. James) broke with Forest (Raya 

Dunayevskaya) , co-founder of the State-Capitalist 

Tendency, in March, 1955. News, and Letters Com- 

mittees began functioning at once as Mandst-Hu- 
manists. 


far from seeing any concern with that event on the 
part of American workers — she made her- point of 
departure the fact that some women in one factory, 
instead of listening to the radio blaring forth the news 
of Stalin’s death, were exchanging hamburger recipes. 
She so “editorialized” my analysis and so passionately 
stressed the alleged indifference of the American pro- 
letariat to that event, that the article became unrecog- 
nizable. It was included in the mimeographed Corre- 
spondence of March 19, 1953 (Vol. 3, No. 12) as “Why 
Did Stalin Behave That Way?” 

* * * 

AS WE KNOW, THE subjective movement— not of 
intellectuals debating, but of millions of masses in 
motion — transforms the objective scene totally. In this 
case, the June 17, East German Revolt which erupted 
was followed, within two weeks, by a revolt from inside 
Russia — the slave labor camp of Vorkuta. Both events 
so electrified the world that this time there was no way 
to narrow the question to an “internal matter” . . . 

In my analysis of the Beria purge, though I called 
attention to the fact that when thieves fall out, the one 
who was “not to be forgotten, although little known at 
present" was Khrushchev, my main point was: “We are 
at the beginning of the end of Russian totalitarianism. 
That does not mean the state-capitalist bureaucracy will 
let go of its iron grip. Quite the contrary. It will shackle 
them more . . . what it does mean is that from the center 
of Russian production, from the periphery of the satellite 
countries oppressed by Russia, and from the inside of 
the Communist Parties, all contradictions are moving to 
a head and the open struggle will be a merciless fight 
to the end.” What I stressed was: “There is no getting 
away from it, the Russian masses are not only ill-fed, 
ill-clad, and ill-housed. They are rebellious.” 

There was no way of keeping this article out of 
the Lead of the first issue of the printed Correspondence, 
because that was what was happening in the objective 
world and we were now public. That did not, however, 
mean that Johnson and Lee greeted it enthusiastically. 
Quite the contrary. It was met with the same hostility as 
was my analysis of Stalin’s death, and the critique of it 
by followers of Johnson and Lee continued for several 
issues. 

* * * 

THE ANALYSES OF BOTH Stalin and Beria were 
written while McCarthyism was raging in the country. 
All three events brought about a sharp conflict between 
Johnson and Lee on the one side, and me on the other. 
It was clear that in the two years between leaving the 
SW'P and the appearance of Correspondence there had 
developed in the followers of Johnson a great diversion 
from Marxism as well as from the American revolution. 
Just as Lee said Marxism was Europe’s responsibility, 
not ours, so now Johnson said that the stewards’ move- 
ment in Britain rather than the American workers here 
could dissipate the war clouds over Formosa^ 

The truth is that they were not prepared to fight 
McCarthyism, once the war clouds began to form and we 
were listed in December 1954. When Johnson could not 
win a majority of the organization, he broke it up. 1 * * 4 War 
and revolution have always constituted the Great Divide 
between Marxist revolutionaries and escapists. 

Withip a short month, we held our first Conference, 
which decided that our new publication, News & Letters, 
would appear on the second anniversary of the June 
1953 East German revolt; that it would be edited by a 
production worker; and that I should complete the work 
on Marxism, now known as Marxism and Freedom — 
From 1776 Until Today. At the same time that we 
singled out the four 'forces of revolt — rank and file 
labor, Blacks, women and youth— we projected the call- 
ing of a Convention within a year to create, for the first 
time, a Constitution for the committee form of organiza- 
tion we were working out as against a “vanguard party 
to lead.” In November, 1955, we published as our first 
pamphlet the translation of Lenin’s Abstract of Hegel’s 
Science of Logic, along with my Letters on the Absolute 
Idea. 

• -—v ; • 

The year 1980 is an especially relevant vantage 
point from which to view the birth of Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S., both because a quarter of a century is a 
serious enough period of time to measure the political- 
philosophic analyses against the objective world events; 
and because wars; even when they are but distant clouds 
on the horizon, do form the Divide also within Marxist 
groups — if, within those groups, there is an element un- 
able to meet the objective challenge. 

At our birth we were at once put to the test, not 
only because of the McCarthyite listing of our Tendency, 
which the Johnson faction sought to escape, but because, 
especially because, of our attitude to objectivity on three 


4 See “Johnsonism: An Appraisal” by O’Brien, a 1956 
Bulletin which is included in the Archives. 


very different levels: (1) determining how to fight 
McCarthyism when war«clouds formed; (2) recognizing 
the movement from practice which was itself a form of 
theory — in East Berlin; in Detroit; in Montgomery, Ala.; 
and (3) testing, in the philosophic sphere, Russia’s attack 
on Marx’s Humanist Essays during the undercurrent of 
-proletarian revolts. 

No doubt, great illumination on Carter’s 1980 drive 
for war (with the old Cold War warrior, Reagan, still 
further to the Right) could be gained from a lock back 
at what happened with the appearance of the war clouds 
over Formosa in the mid-1950s, when McCarthyism was 
still prevalent both in the form of the reactionary old 
China lobby’s jingoistic refrain: “Who lost China? , and 
in the form of attacks on the Left so virulent as to cause 
splits within it as well, including the break-up of the 
State-Capitalist Tendency. But the crucial point of refer- 
ence for the birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. is 
imbedded in the philosophic capacity to recognize the 
genius of the masses from below in a way that records 
its movement from practice as itself a form of theory, 
* * * 

(This history will be continued in subsequent issues 
of N&L.) 
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Reality 


by Lou Turner 

Co-author of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought 

I. BLACK REVOLT VS. BLACK STUDIES 

It does not take a Black studies 'course in sociology 
to decipher what the May explosion in Miami revealed 
about the nature of the crisis in America, nor, in 1980, 
what relationship Miami has to the resurgence of Black 
- mass revolt in South Africa during the June 16th anni- 
versary of the 1976 Soweto rebellion. And yet, an earlier 
protest this year by American Black youth at Harvard 
University demonstrating against the latest re-organiza- 
tion of the Black Studies Department very nearly 
appears to be in another world, separated from the eco- 
nomically depressed reality Black youth of Miami and 
Capetown, South Africa have shown they have every in- 
tention of transforming. ^ 

Against the backdrop of this crisis-ridden reality, it 
is not accidental that Black intellectuals gained a new 
impulse for studying the thought of Frantz Fanon in the 
same period that the Soweto revolt showed the Black 
Consciousness movement had brought his thought to life 
in their struggle against the apartheid regime of South 
Africa. However, in relegating Fanon to academia and 
thereby separating what the South African youth had 
joined together— the dialectics of thought with the 
dialectics of liberation — Black academia and the New 
Left show that while they extol Fanon, they, neverthe- 
less, don’t follow him. The Black youth activists in Amer- 
ica, however, have shown that they have never separated 
the multi-dimensionality of Fanon from all his liberat- 
ing struggles that they have followed. 

Thus, in 1980/it is not alone for the reason that the 
late Black historian, Carter G. Woodson described as the 
“awful fate of Becoming a negligible factor in the 
thought of the world,” that a re-examination of Black 
history is imperative for today’s freedom struggles. 

RATHER, IT IS because the multiple strands of 
consciousness which converged in the first four decades 
of the 20th century tc form the Black dimension of 
American civilization- illuminate the dialectic by which 
Black thought and reality are made inseparable. Nation- 
al, international and class consciousness appeared as 
divergent Jines of development in the form of Pan- 
Africanism and Garveyism, Black anti-imperialism, and 
the industrial trade unionism of the IWW (Industrial 
Workers of the World) and the CIO. Nevertheless, the 
economic remains of slavery in the cotton culture and 
tenancy farming of the South conditioned the special 
economic relations which pursued the Negro every- 
where, in the city and in the country, on the plantation 
and in industry, South and North. 

In the 40 years since World War II the convergence 
of four very different, powerful historic forces— the 
Civil Rights Movement in the U.S., the emergence of 
the Third World, the East European revolutions and the 
Cold War — have determined the course of world history. 
It was in this period that Black intellectuals tried both 
to respond to the new forces and realities of the objec- 
tive situation and to search for a unifying philosophy for 
the various conceptions and tendencies surrounding the 
Black question 

II. NEGRITUDE AND THE NEW HUMANISM 
OF FRANTZ FANON 

One such search began with Black French intellec- 
tuals and students residing in Paris in the 1930s and ’40s 
and centered around the conception of negritude. Recog- 
nized as the intellectual creation of the Martiniquean 
poet, Aime Cesaire, and the Senegalese writer, Leopold 
Senghor, the evolution of negritude over its 40 year 
existence stood for a number of things. 

It was out of their dual alienation from both French 
and African society that the Black French intellectuals 
created the conception of negritude. It was to be their 
bridge back to the roots of African culture. Nevertheless, 
why after creating a modern Black ideology, whose uni- 
versalism transcended the more narrow entity of nation 
to encompass the scope of race, did the African intellec- 
tual remain estranged from the reality of the African 
masses? 

Indeed, the next stage in its evolution, following 
World War II, saw Senghor make an amalgam of Marx’s 
humanism and negritude. This time Senghor, along with 
African intellectuals who claimed no allegiance to negri- 
tude such as Sekou Toure of Guinea and Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, espoused African Socialism as the new 
bridge to unite the Black intellectual with the mass 
movement. 

HOWEVER, SENGHOR’S own words express well 
enough the contradiction in African Socialism. On the 
one hand, there is nowhere a more cogent passage sum- 
marizing the three component parts of Marx’s philosophy 
than where he says in his report to the Party of African 
Federation (1959): “Let us recapitulate Marx’s pbsitive 
Contributions. They are: the philosophy of humanism, 
economic theory, dialectical method.” By contrast, on the 
other hand, there is the following passage from Seng- 
hor’s speech, Theory and Practice of Senegalese Socialism 


(1962): “ . . . the party must do more: it must guide the 
masses. The consciousness of the mass, who lack educa- 
tion and culture, still remains confused, lost in the fog 
of animal needs. (Consciousness) can reach the mass 
only from the outside, from the intellectuals.” 

Despite the African intellectual’s desire to find his 
way to the masses via Marxism, he found himself more 
separated from them than ever, by conceptions which 
were no expression of Marx’s. Surely technological un- 
derdevelopment and the global political climate charged 
with the super-power rivalry of the U. S. and Russia 
were inescapable realities. Nevertheless, that alone does 
not fully explain the “administrative mentality” that 
now characterizes African Socialism. For that reason 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the relationship of the 
Third World intellectual to the Afro-Asian revolutions 
remains as true today as when she originally wrote it in 
1959: “The inescapable fact is that in this epoch of state 
capitalism the middle class intellectual, as a world phen- 
omenon, has translated ‘individualism’ into ‘collectivism’, 
by which he means nationalized property, state adminis- 
tration, State Plan.” 

Frantz Fanon. not only re-organized the contradic- 
tory legacy of negritude in response to the new realities 
of the post-war world, but worked out a totally new. view 
of humanism: “Independence is not a word which can 
be used as an exorcism, but an indispensable condition 
for the existence of men and women who are truly liber- / 
ated, in other words who are truly masters of all the 
material means which make possible the radical trans- 
formation of society.” And in his 1959 speech to the 
Second Congress of Negro Writers and Artists held in 
Rome which he redrafted for Wretched of the Earth, 
Fanon showed the source of Black culture to spring from 
the dialectic of liberation of the colonial masses through 
their opposition to imperialist domination, and thus, con- 
cluded that, “This new humanity cannot do otherwise 
than define a new humanism both for itself and for 
others.” 

The point is that no category of thought remains the 
same, whether in culture or in theory, once it is 
developed in another context. 

III. AMERICAN BLACK THOUGHT AND 
CAPITALISM S INTRUSION 

Black thought in the form of national, international 
and class consciousness was so total an expression as, 
drawn in the works of such writers as Langston Hughes, 
Richard Wright and Ralph Ellison, that Black literature 
has become as integral to working out the relationship 
of Black thought to reality as serious theoretical works. 

One such serious theoretical work, Gunnar Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma, is to this day considered 
the definitive statement on the Negro in America. But, 
whereas the work’s analysis engaged a great number of 
Black intellectuals, the conclusions drawn represent only 
one — the pseudo-liberal views of Mr. Myrdal. To find out 
what conclusions Black intellectuals were drawing, you 
would have to search out the 13 reels of microfilm 
carrying the original manuscripts which were never 
fully incorporated into the final version, but rather de- 
posited in the Schomburg Library in Harlem. 

Of these, the -most comprehensive analysis of think- 
ing on the Negro question by a Black intellectual was 
Ralph Bunche’s study, Conceptions and Ideologies of the 
Negro Problem, written in 1940 for American Dilemma. 
That this monograph has never seen the light of day 
reveals just how divergent were the “value premises” of 
Mr. Myrdal from the ideas held by Black intellectuals 
like Bunche, who viewed the resolution of the Negro 


question as coming through the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of the economic conditions which determine the 
Negro problem. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION which remains, 
however, js what made it permissible for Bunche to 
shelve his more radical views in the Schomburg collec- 
tion, and defer to the pseudo-liberalism of Myrdal? Sub- 
ordinaling his pwn conclusions beneath. Myrdal’s not only 
pointed to the Black intellectual’s alienation from Black 
thought /when that gets spelled out as masses in motion 
transforming reality, it reveals how alienated he is from 
his own thought once it shows itself to bear an affinity 
to revolutionary philosophy. 

It was not, then, from theory but from practice that 
a new stage of Black cognition did arise in the mid- 
1950s with the Civil Rights Moverhent. As the American 
Black struggle emerged on an entirely new level, outside 
the direct influence of the “established” organizations 
and leadership, with the birth of the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott in 1955, white intellectuals and old radicals like 
Daniel Bell were bemoaning “the end of ideology.” In 
the U.S. the Black youth revolt of the 1960s also sparked 
the white youth revolt, from the Free Speech Movement 
to the Anti-Vietnam War movement. Indeed, the Black 
slogan so popular then, ( “Hell No, We won’t go!”, is now 
being revived by the youth of the 1980s in their resis- 
tance to draft registration. 

Black youth had, also, from such Black intellectuals 
as Richard Wright, much to learn and use as new ground 
for their own original contributions. The fact that the' 
white literary establishment has first now (1977) pub- 
lished Wright’s American Hunger, which was originally 
written: in the early ’40s, only shows that it isn’t alone in 
being Black that you become their “invisible man,” but 
also through ideological struggles against Communist 
station, and for genuine Marxism and liberating strug- 
gles. 

That it has taken till 1980 for Claude McKay’s 1923 
manuscript, The Negroes in America, also to see the light 
of day isn’t either because the American Communists or 
Black intellectuals did not know of its existence. On the 1 
contrary, in following out Lenin’s directive that material 
be gathered and published on the Negro Question, Mc- 
Kay wrote in DuBois’ Crisis about being commissioned 
by the State Publishing Dept, in Moscow to write a book 
on the American Negro. The new point of departure in ( 
Negroes in America which connects with our day is Me' 
Kay’s statement that, “The Negro question is insepar- 
ably connected with the question of woman’s liberation.” 

Thus, whether in poetry or as outright revolution, 
whether in Africa or America, whether as past or pres- 
ent, women initiated serious work and thought. As early 
as 1927 Black women were responsible for organizing 
the Pan-African Conference that year. And there is still 
hidden from Black history the 1929 Aba Women’s War 
against British imperialism in Nigeria. 

Even more than literature, however, it is philosophy 
which provides the profoundest illumination of the inse- 
parability of Black thought and reality. In fact, the rea- 
son Marx’s economic-philosophic categories come to life 
in our period of crises and revolutions is because the 
transformation of reality is central to their very con- 
struction. Thus, it is not only a question of the relation- 
ship of leaders to masses. Rather, we have reached -a 
completely new transition point for the entire develop- 1 
ment of Black thought and Black reality, one which 
raises, the fundamental question of what is theory and 
where does, it begin. , 
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Flint Black rebellion grows 

> Flint, Mich. — On July 8, Billy Taylor, a 15- 
year-old Black youth, was shot and killed by a 
Flint cop. The current shooting policy of the 
Flint Police Department gives a way for the po- 
lice to use deadly foroe against anyone. 

The Black community in Flint responded in protest. 
On July 12, some 300 people staged a small rebellion 
against the police. Two days later, .500-600 people, most- 
ly Black, packed the City Council hall to demand that 
the gun policy be changed and that the officer who shot 
Billy Taylor be fired. 

Between 30 and 40 people spoke at that meeting. 
What was striking was the forcefulness with which they 
carried the issues beyond the confines set by the estab- 
lished Black leadership — clearly embarrassing that lead- 
ership, including the Black City Council president ! 

Before the rebellion, all thought they could get away 
with any form of intimidation toward the Black com- 
munity: from General Motors’ plans to build a new auto- 
mated plant in Vienna Township, that would eliminate 
thousands of jobs at Buick and Fisher Body plants; to 
Governor Milliken’s' plans to slash social services budget; 
to Mayor Rutherford thinking he could get away with 
ignoring-police killings and brutality. But no more. The 
Black community in Flint, like the Black community in 
Miami, has served notice that it cannot be ignored. 

This only means the beginning — not the end. Rallies 
are still being planned for everyone who expressed an 
interest in continuing to meet as an organization, to deal 
with not only police brutality, but unemployment, wel- 
fare, and the misuse of community development money 
j by the city administration. 

— Marxist-Humanist 

■■■'/. \ . v ■ 

Black Thought/Black Reality 

(Continued from Page 6) 

IV. ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW 
HUMANISM 

It was the view that there had been no fundamental 
changes in the structure of American society which drove 
W. E. B. DuBois to embrace Communism in his 90th 
year, proclaiming Russia to be the path to a new society 
also for Blacks. Nevertheless, no one can deny the com- 
prehensive, original research on thought and historical 
analysis of the struggles in America undertaken by 
DuBois. His Black Reconstruction to this day remains 
the greatest of any work, unmatched by white historians, 
and the study of the relationship of Africa to Black 
America, by DuBois, was likewise, both first and most 
encyclopaedic. Unfortunately, that cannot possibly bear 
Comparison with the actual revolutions and the Pan- 
Africanism that accompanied them, as against the Pan- 
Africanism DuBois introduced after World War I, 
grounded in no movement. 

It Was not only a question that DuBois equated 
Russian state-capitalism, calling itself Communism, with 
Marxism; rather, it was that' his thinking never broke 
with what Ralph Bunche, in his study for American 
Dilemma, called “the most solidly American trait . . , our 
pragmatism.” Separated from Black labor and class 
struggles, race became equated not with proletarian or 
national revolution, but with “equality”. 

WHAT HAS BECOME CRITICAL in 1980 is that 
the objective situation has changed so totally the rela- 
tionship of theory to practice that altogether new cate- 
gories of thought are needed to capture the multi-dimen- 
sionality of the Black movement. Indeed, this very day 
reveals how serious are the contradictions within the 
Black leadership who, on the one hand, are very cons- 
cious of how far removed they are from the Black youth- 
revolts and the masses, and, on the other hand, move 
toward a unity of leadership brought on by fear that the 
masses cannot be controlled. In the end, such a “unified” 
leadership would be subject to pressure from the ruling 
Administration, rather than its own ranks. 

It is the concreteness of the movement for freedom 
in American Black thought which makes it inseparable 
from Black reality. The self-determination of this idea 
of freedom parallels the actual struggles of Black 
masses in motion. The sharpest expression of this is 
their refusal to accept any established leadership. 

Just as the MiamiV Black youth actually booed the 
Black leadership of another era, that of the turbulent 
1960s, so now their passion for philosophy refuses to 
accept the substitute offered by the NAACP, which met 
in Miami after the revolt with its token realization that 
the masses feel in no way “represented” by that organi- 
zation or any other. This separation of the Black masses 
from Black leaders as well as from white is a manifesta- 
tion of the passion for philosophy that surges up from 
below. We are indeed on the threshold of a movement 
from practice that is itself a form of theory. The 1980s 
are sure to forge a new relationship of theory to practice, 
of Black thought to Marx’s Humanism which, from its 
birth, associated with Abolitionism and made that free- 
dom struggle the essence of the very First Working 
Men’s International. 
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about our military preparedness ought to be made to 
push the buttons, the crowd started chanting, “No War, 
No War, No War . . .”, and drowned out the speaker. 

Other speakers were cheered, such as the man from 
Local 1199 who spoke of his solidarity with the striking 
miners in Bolivia, and the woman who talked about the 
empty promises President Carter made when he visited 
the South Bronx three years ago. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Two hundred people demon- 
strated against the draft July 20 in Echo Park, at a 
protest called by the May 4 Coalition Against Registra- 
tion and the Draft. The organizers made a point of in- 
cluding three speakers from the Chicano community, one 
of whom spoke against U.S. imperialist intrusion in Cen- 
tral America, and another attacked “the draft that al- 
ready exists — the poverty draft, where young Blacks 
and Chicanos are being forced into the so-called volun- 
teer army in search of a job.” 

I spent several evenings lgafletting shops and streets 


I Youth in Revolt \ 

Black and “colored” South African youth resistance 
to apartheid racism remains ongoing, as at least 40 Afri- 
can schools in the eastern Cape Province were boycotted 
July 11, while high school youth at huge gatherings in 
Port 'Elizabeth and Grahamstown sang freedom songs. 
And as late as July 16 police fired birdshot to disperse 
200 youth in /nearby Missionville. 

On July 11 hundreds of Soweto students followed the 
Congress of South African Students call for a boycott 
though many leaders were in prison. Police arrested 
about 20 among the 600 students who poured out of 
classes — and reportedly attacked the police station — 
in Onverwacht settlement. And riot police patrolled 
nearby Bloemfontein where the boycott is total. 

Eighty Blacks in Queenstown set fire to desks 
dragged from their classrooms; 500 youth rioted at a 
school in Kwazakele; and 300 more barricaded them- 
selves inside a school at Port Alfred. Black students at 
University of Fort Hare are upholding the boycott there 
as well. 

* * * 

Two hundred anti-war activists began marching 280 
miles on July 9 from Hiroshima to Nagasaki where they 
will arrive Aug. 8. The remembrance of the 35th anniver- 
sary since the U.S. A-bomb attacks was organized by the 
Japan Council Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs. 

• * * * 

Hundreds of university students surged through 
Nairobi, Kenya June 28 in opposition to the Daniel Arap 
Moi government handing their country over to U.S. im- 
perialism for military facilities. 


Chicago, 111. — Over 5,000 women and men rallied 
in Lincoln Park, on June 28, in the 1980 Chicago Lesbian- 
Gay Pride Parade, on the 11th anniversary of the New 
York Stonewall rebellion against police repression of 
Gay people. The message of the Chicago marchers was 
against repression and for freedom. 

What repression could people be alerted to? That 
Gay people are fired from their jobs because of their 
sexual orientation; that Lesbians are forcibly put in “re- 
education* (i.e., Koncentration) Kamps in Mozambique; 
and that in Canada, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
have been raiding Gay people’s residences to confiscate 
Gay literature. 

Ultra-reactionary religious zealot Ian Paisley, in 
Northern Ireland, encourages racist attacks on Catholics, 
poor, and working people, and also leads a “Stop 
Sodomy” campaign in Ulster. Khomeini’s so-called “revo- 
lutionary” supporters in Iran — and even a group in the 
U.S. — have called for the extermination of all (Jay 
people and the hanging judge, Khalkhali, has already 
had dozens of Gay people executed. 

Pope John Paul II continues to make statements 
against homosexuality. A religious leader of a church in 
Watertown, N.Y. — a city of 30,000 people — has called 
for the execution of all Gay people in the U.S. by the 
government, and the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza, 
tion Service continues to harass Gay people who try to 
enter this country. 

The Stonewall Rebellion, which the Parade cele- 
brated, was a significant revolt and turning point as it 
touched off a new wave in the fight for Gay peoples’ 
liberation against police attacks on their community. Gay 
Pride Parades were held in dozens of cities in the U.S. 
and Europe. 

--I- :: ■ r-i-Gay activist 


5,000 rally for Gay freedom 
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in Los Angeles, and was moved by the receptivity .of 
many 19- and 20-year olds to opposing draft registration. 

* \ 



Anti-draft demonstration in Berkeley, California 


One youth said, “High school tells, you you’re irresponsi- 
ble for four years, and then if you get a job the boss 
won’t let you forget how expendable you are. Registra- 
tion is their way of telling you who controls you. The 
next message will be, ‘You’re only good for one thing: 
fighting a war!’ ” 

Another youth showed me the high hope many have 
of winning the fight against the draft when he said, “I 
think we’re doing better now than in the ’60s. Then, they 
had to oppose the Vietnam War. But now people are 
refusing to go before there’s any war. I don’t think 20 
percent of the 19-year-olds in my community went to 
register.” 

Youth and womens liberation 

by Peter Wermuth 

The hundreds of anti-draft rallies, sit-ins, picket lines 
and marches that have swept through all corners of this 
nation in July (see p. 1), have again revealed the anti- 
draft movement’s potential for challenging the retrogres- 
sive, right-wing politics dominating this election year. 

But other recent developments, especially as con- 
cerns relations between women’s liberation and anti- 
draft, threaten the unfoldment of that potential. 

One was the response of the Detroit anti-draft forces 
to .the march of 13,000 in Detroit, July 14, against the 
' Republican National Convention’s stated opposition to 
the ERA and right to abortion. The size as well as range 
of participants in that march showed that women are 
responding to attacks from the New Right with new 
energy and creativity. Yet the Detroit anti-draft groups 
did not even attend. 

Unfortunately, this problem is not restricted to one 
city , and one demonstration. Neither did a single anti- 
draft group attend the protest of 800 women in Anaheim, 
Cal., June 28, against the “Right-to-Lifers” Convention. 
One woman anti-draft activist said, “I attended some 
meetings of an anti-draft, group and though they talked 
about women, no one even raised the idea of attending 
the June 28 rally.” 

What is involved is nothing short of a threat to the 
movement’s ability to adequately confront the counter- 
revolutionary forces now on the offensive. To oppose 
the draft but not connect to the actions of women pro- 
testing the growing power of the cold war politics of the 
New Right can only limit the impact of the movement’s 
assault on today’s drive to war. The only one profiting 
from such as division is a Reagan, who now says he 
opposes a draft as well as the ERA! 

It is not that no one in the movement is seeing the 
need for youth to unify with other forces of revolution 
— ■ not only women, but Blacks, Chicanos, labor. In Los 
Angeles, the May 4 Coalition has made a conscious effort 
to connect anti-draft work, with outreach in the Chicano 
community, where youth are suffering from a draft that 
already exists — the poverty draft. 

The question is, however, can We work out a method 
of connecting youth revolt to these forces of revolution 
by grappling with a philosophy of revolution, one ex- 
pressing the instinctive strivings for liberation of women, 
workers, Blacks, Chicanos, youth? 

Internalizing such a philosophy — Marx’s Humanism 
— would help provide new eyes and ears, new sensitivi- 
ty, for anti-war youth to connect to the actions and ideas 
of its natural allies in the struggle against war. 

One thing is clear: the right-wing forces pushing for 
war, for the draft, for ending legal abortion and stopping 
the ERA, are oh the offensive. Can our own struggle af- 
ford anything less than a new connection of theory and 
practice to stop them? 
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Polish workers' unrest erupts m strikes oyer food price hike 


Polish workers answered with a wave of strikes 
when the government, on July 1, instituted fantas- 
tic increases in meat prices — from a 60 percent in- 
crease for beef to 20 percent for bacon. Workers at 
the huge Ursus tractor factory, who initiated the 
1976 uprising, struck and won a 10 percent pay 
increase. 

Strikes ranged from car part and electrical 
workers in the north near Gdansk and petrochemical 
workers in Wloclawak, to television factory work- 
ers in Warsaw and, in the southeast, aircraft work- 
ers in Mielec who vrt&n changes in hated production 
standards. 

Workers in the Rosa Luxemburg electric parts 
factory in Warsaw went on strike July 9 demanding 
higher wages, and were given a 10 percent pay hike 
and a cost of living adjustment the next day. Strikes 
for similar demands also took place among the 20,000 
auto workers in the Zeran plant and 15,000 airplane 
workers in Swidnik. 


Bolivia 


A right wing military junta in Bolivia, led by 
Gen. Luis Garcia Meza, moved ruthlessly to take 
over July 17, when it became apparent that duly- 
elected Heman Siles Zuazo would become president 
on Aug. 4.. 

While some cynical analyists report that this is 
just another coup in a country which has seen 189 
since its independence in 1825, others report the 
junta’s close ties to the fascist regime in Argentina, 
which supplied arms to junta troops, and the Ar- 
gentinian Embassy’s involvement in the coup itself. 

There is no doubt of the deadly precision of this 
counter-revolution, for on the first day, trooos raid- 
ed the headquarters of the Federation of Bolivian 
Workers (COB), abducting Juan Lechin, and mur- 
dering two other prominent labor and political 
leaders. 

But no sooner had the tanks rolled into La Paz 
than youth in working class districts began ripping 
up streets for barricades and putting up posters say- 
ing “Death to fascist coup-makers.” The general 
strike called by COB shut down most of La Paz and 
other cities. 

The most organized resistance came from the 
Indians in the tin mining areas. The tin miners 
walked out in general strike, supported by peasants 
who barricaded the mountain roads with trucks and 
set dyn'amite charges around Huanuni, Santa Anla, 
and other mine areas. 

In central Bolivia, 5,000 Potosi Indians began 
marching to aid armed miners under seige at the 
Siglo Veinte and Catavi mine complexes. Five 
unions set up a clandestine Democratic Solidarity 
Radio Network, reporting troop movements, avail- 
ability of food, and other information, and proclaim- 
ing, “We are going to resist the coup until the ulti- 
mate consequences.”. 


Women workers were prominent in the strike 
of five textile plants in Zyrardow beginning July 10. 
A list of 30 demands were presented to the authori- 
ties including reduction of the number of super- 
visors and a big wage increase for these very low- 
paying jobs. Tbe government has not admitted that 
these strikes aire going on, but only that “discus- 
sions” are taking place. 

When Communist Party boss Gierek went on 
national TV, July 10, telling workers they would 
have to accept higher prices, a fresh wave of strikes 
broke out involving over 10,000 workers. On July 19, 
bus drivers and railroad workers in Lublin won 
major pay increases after their four-day strike 
blocked routes to Russia. The government then 
started talk of a Russian invasion warning of “fear 
in Poland’s neighbors.” But on July 21 the govern- 
ment, fearing the spread of new strikes, announced 
a new series of pay increases. 

Food shortages have grown much more severe 

The junta aims to starve out the opposition, 
but the miners and peasants have taken the offen- 
sive on several occasions, including storming the 
army barracks at Catavi and fighting for hours be- 
fore being driven back. Significantly, some soldiers 
in the mining areas have begun refusing orders 
and deserting. 

The ILO is preparing to investigate reports of 
widespread abduction and murders of workers, 
priests, journalists — any who oppose the junta. As in 
Nicaragua youth especially have been singled out 
for summary street executions by paramilitary 
squads, armed with U.S. weapons. But the junta 
has not broken, the resistance, and international 
support for the Bolivian freedom fighters is growing. 


South Korea 


The U.S.-supported military dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Chon Too Hwan has just announced, its for- 
mal indictment of the chief dissident leader, Kim 
Dae Jung, who had been placed on trial before' a 
military court on charges of plotting a coup against 
the military dictatorship. 

Kim Dae Jung, who is accused of meeting with 
the students who mounted three days of massive 
opposition to the military dictatorship in May, was 
actually in military custody at the time of the dem- 
onstrations, which were smashed by military force. 
As a result of the indictment he could be executed. 

Chon’s dictatorship has also launched a “puri- 
fication campaign” to wipe out any vestige of the 
May revolts. In less than a month, over 8,500 peo- 
ple, including teachers, civil servants, and others, 
have been fired by the government, and private 
capitalists are conducting their own parallel purges. 
In addition, hundreds of journalists have been or- 
dered to resign and submit to a purge review, and 
172 weekly and monthly magazines, including 11 
campus journals, have been banned. At the same 


in the past year. What meat is available is usually 
adulterated, and lines have grown for things like 
vegetables that didn’t require a wait before. Deliv- 
eries to Russia are particularly hated just now be- 
cause Polish goods helped make Moscow a show- 
place horn of plenty for the foreign visitors to the 
Olympics. 

Poland’s continuing disintegration has also 
meant a wholesale disaffection of the intelligentsia, 
including many high party officials. A secret report 
leaked to the underground warned of a national 
crisis reaching “the avalanche stage,” “open social 
conflict” and advocated ending censorship because 
there is not a single word of the government press 
that anybody believes. 

In spite t of constant government repression a 
free press has been created from below. Against the 
background of the economic crisis, where rulers on 
all sides have no answers, workers are looking to 
their own ideas. 

■ 

time. Chon’s kangaroo courts are churning out heavy 
jail sentences for students, civilians, and others 
arrested in May, turning Korea into one big polit- 
ical prison. 

The situation in Korea is similar to that in Iran, 
where U.S. imperialism supported the Shah until he 
was forced out by the revolution. In Korea, the 
U.S. first installed the tyrant Syngman Rhee, in 
1948, who was ousted by General Park in 1961, who 
was assassinated by his own Chief of the C.I.A. in 
1979, and was followed by General Chon Too Hwan. 

At no time has the United States or Jimmy 
Carter shown even the slightest interest in estab- 
lishing or supporting democracy in any form in 
Korea. 


China 


At China’s upcoming National People’s Con- 
gress, Hua Guofeng is expected to resign as Prem- 
ier, forced to “follow the example” of resigning 
Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping, and will remain only 
Party Chairman. The two newly-added Vice Prem- 
iers, Zhao Ziyang and Wan Li, have already begun 
to run key government positions in all but name. 

But since the Communist Party has restored the 
Secretariat for day-to-day direction, following Sta- 
lin’s model, real power will shift to Hu Yaobang as 
General Secretary (Deng’s old position from 1956). 
Hu, a protege of Deng, is responsible not to Chair- 
man Hua but to the Political Bureau,, which by Feb- 
ruary had added five associates of Deng, such as 
Zhao and Hu, and dropped four self-proclaimed 
Maoists. 

What all the leaders will agree on at the NPC 
is to remove from the Constitution the right to use 
big-character posters, for what they all fear is the 
unemployed, the workers, the youth and others who 
will have their say. 


Reagan convention reveals 'New Right' barbarism--and mass opposition 


(Continued from Page 1) 

may capture the White House. It is after all, 16 years 
later, and we have had the experience of George Wal- 
lace and Richard Nixon, where, unlike the Goldwater 
campaign of 1964, a section of white labor was lured 
into supporting candidates with vicious anti-labor pro- 
grams, especially on appeals to white racism. 

What, however, has first emerged in full force this 
year is the international retrogressive stage in which 
religion seeks to usurp also political power. 

Take the phenomenal rise of the far-right organi- 
zation “Moral Majority,” whose members were seen 
everywhere at the Republican convention. Boasting the 
support of “72,000 ministers,” they are no small elite. 
And far from being confined to the South or to Baptists, 
they are carrying their campaign for candidates who 
“vote according to the teachings of the Bible’” into 
every region. When the ERA could only muster a single 
state — Hawaii — for a reconsideration vote, a Moral 
Majority delegate enthused: “This whole convention 
is working for Christian values. Nobody else voted for 
the non-Christian resolution.” 

Sen. Gordon Humphrey, one of Moral Majority’s 
leaders, put their objectives plainly enough: “We are 
for a return to the church. We are against Humanism.” 
Whether such aa attitude translates “an eye for an eye” 
into cheering for capital punishment, or whether Paul’s 
admonitions on women’s place in society are spelled 


out to mean assaults on all who support the ERA, it is 
clear that this new reaction does cross national and 
religious lines, from Khomeini in Iran to Pope John 
Paul II, and from Libya’s Khadafi to “born-again Carter” 
in the U.S.A. 

That women’s liberation has been its special object 
of attack, paving a new road for reaction beyond Nixon- 
Waliace racism, has been evident ever since the religi- 
ous Right’s takeovers of state International Women’s 
Year meetings in 1977. With Reagan’s nomination the 
New Right’s reach for political power assumes a far 
larger dimension, and one for which Pres. Carter has, 
in no small part, paved the way. 

His current collapse in the polls to a 22 percent 
approval rating has little or nothing to do with any Billy 
Carter sdandal. (Which, in turn, as “old-fashioned” cor- 
ruption, has nothing to do with the kind of drive for 
One-Man Rule that characterized Nixon’s Watergate.) 
What is a great deal more connected both to Carter’s 
collapse and Reagan’s rise is the ongoing economic- 
political-military-ideological crisis, with Carter at its 
center. 

Where Carter has sought to create a Cold War 11, 
and shipped massive quantities of supplies to the Indian 
Ocean for “Rapid Deployment,” Reagan promises to 
exacerbate all geopolitical confrontations, even before 
Election Day. And where the economy under Carter, 
has reached a new stage where simultaneous double- 


digit inflation and double-digit unemployment are the 
immediate future, Reagan offers both an across-the- 
board tax cut (to unemployed workers without incomes) 
and a corporate tax cut to “stimulate productivity.” 
Thus will automation be increased and the lines at the 
unemployment offices be lengthened. 

DETROIT REALITY 

It is no wonder that striking Detroit city workers, 
ringing City Hall with mass picket lines on the eve 
of the convention, carried signs such as “Mayor Young 
and G.O.p. — same enemy.” Indeed, the city workers’ 
strike, in the two weeks before the convention opened, 
served to highlight a Detroit both < the Black Democratic 
Mayor and the white Republicans agreed would never 
be shown. The Detroit that emerged then, in dis- 
cussions with striking sanitation workers and unem- 
ployed autoworkers, or with West Virginia miners who 
brought food and clothes to a “Tent City” set up by 
those laid-off from Ford, was one in total contrast to 
everything said by either Democrats or Republicans. 

What Detroiters were speaking about then — and 
continue to discuss — is the need for total change. 
Our participation is needed in every activity in the 
months to come, to help see that that vision of a full 
social revolution is what is developed. Nothing less will 
answer the challenge of an age where the prospect of a 
Reagan presidency frightens even such militarists as 
Russia’s Brezhnev and China’s Deng. 




Polish workers occupying Lenin shipyards in Gdansk 

Againsf militarized science and religious relation 

From Poland to Miami: masses as reason 


AH eyes 
on Polish 
workers! 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Vuthor of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

All eyes are on the Polish workers as they have 
(truck against their Communist regime and demanded 
changes in their everyday lives. The struggle is to gain 
:oncessions for the workers and the Polish people as a 
vhole. 

One of their demands is for free trade unionism, 
ind that is something that the American workers once 
lad, but through the years have lost. Today American 
workers are as much in need of it as are the Polish 
workers. 

DEEDED: FREE TRADE UNIONS HERE 

In the strikes of 1936, General Motors had a con- 
;ract all worked out for the workers. In it the company 
would be in complete control of the workers’ activities, 
[t was rejected by the workers because they wanted a 
:ontract where they, the workers, would be in control, 
rhe workers did not accept anything coining from the 
:ompany. In fact, we looked upon the company as our 
snemy, and any worker that was too friendly with a 
‘oreman was looked at as a company stooge. 

Put today the closer anyone is with the company, 
he better chance of being a union representative. There 
ire thousands upon thousands of American workers 
who are laid off from plants, and many of those who 
me still working are forced to work six and seven 
lays a week, nine and ten hours a day .When we had 
i union that the workers controlled there was no such 
;hing as working overtime when your brothers and 
asters were laid off. 

Now the leaders of the AFL-CIO are sending the 
Polish workers some financial help as though they 
were real friends of the kind of union the Polish work- 
ers are creating from below. Even Secretary of State 
Vluskie was for his own reasons opposed to their action, 
[n reality these American trade unionists are as much 
>pposed to any action of workers from below in 
America as management is. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


With this issue of News & Letters we are 
ixpanding on a regular basis to a 12-page paper. 
iV§ hope this will allow us to present more fully, 
analysis of world events as well as theoretical 
iiscussion, in addition to what has always been 
i principle with us — freedom activists speaking 
tor themselves — and to as well publish contri- 
butions from our Marxist-Humanist archives. 

The decision to expand was made by News and 
Letters Committees meeting in convention session over 
Labor Day weekend in Detroit, Michigan — in this the 
15th anniversary year of our founding. From the Pers- 
pectives Report (excerpted in this issue of News & 
Letters) to the sessions on oUr organization, on the 
lew expanded News & Letters newspaper and finally 
in our financial responsibility for all the work we 
project to do, it was a most serious, wide-ranging 
invention. 

Reports were heard from European and Middle 
Eastern friends. Internationally a British News & Letters 
las begun to be issued. Translations of Marxist-Hu- 
nanist writings have appeared in * Farsi and Polish. 
Special sessions were held at our national meeting on 
vomen’s liberation and on youth. Reports of these will 
>e found in those two sections of our paper this issue. 
Hack Reality/Black Thought was taken up both in the 
Perspectives Report and ip discussion. All the major 
■eports to the Convention are being prepared for 
drculation and can be ordered through ads in this 
ssue of our paper. 


( Editor’s Note: Below toe print excerpts from the Pers- 
pectives Report to the Convention of News and Letters 
Committees , Aug. 30, 1980. For full report, see ad, p. 11.) 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

National Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

This August, the TV subjected us to the 
hollow spectacles of the quadrennial circus acts 
of the two dominant capitalist parties — the Re- 
publicans and Democrats, called National Presi- 
dential Nominating Conventions. One thing, how- 
ever, that neither the wholesale psychedelic bal- 
looning of red, white, and blue nor the totality 
of the hypocrisy could cover up was the over- 
riding law of this state-capitalist age — jobless- 
ness. 

MISSILES, MISSILES, MISSILES — 

BUT WHAT ABOUT JOBS? 

That which Marx, a century back, had called “the 
absolute general law of capitalist accumulation” — the 
unemployed army — has been transformed by unimated 
capitalism to such an extreme that the unemployed army, 
far from being a sometime feature of capitalism in 


We wish here to call attention to one special focal 
point of our convention which is particularly reflected 
in this issue of News & Letters. It is A History of World- 
wide Revolutionary Developments: ZS Years of Marxist- 
Humanism in the United States written by the National 
Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevskaya. We are both present- 
ing it within the pages of News & Letters beginning with 
this issue (see page 4) and will issue it as a News and 
Letters pamphlet before the end of the year. We believe 
if is a most serious presentation on the relationship of 
the world- historical events of the past 25 years and the 
responsibilities of a group of revolutionary Marxists to 
those events ; — News and Letters Committees, Marxist- 
Humanists in the United States. 

To help enable us to present the 12-page News & 
Letters and to publish such studies as the 25 year 
history of Marxist-Humanism in the United States we 
have felt compelled for the first time in our history 
to raise the price of our paper from 10 i to 25 <. These 
minimum prices have always been a principle with us, 
as we have strongly felt that these ideas must be 
accessible to all those struggling for a new world. 
Prices for subscriptions are now $2.50 per year. Be- 
cause the new prices will only begin to pay for the 
increases in the paper and the publication of our 25 
year history, we hope that many of you will consider 
contributing to our publishing/organizing fund. 

As always the pages of our paper remain open for 
you the readers to contribute. Please feel free to write 
for us. 


crisis, has become its permanent state. Even at these 
elitist conventions, it dominated all questions, all 
speeches, all platforms, all motions, and so disrobed 
capitalism that it stood stark naked. In a word, what 
everyone saw and heard was not the{ unctuous speeches, 
but their exploitative, racist, sexist, militaristic, deca- 
dent character — which didn’t stop the politicians from 
transforming that question into something that could 
bring us to the brink of a nuclear holocaust. 

The politicians this August, thinking that Aug. 4, 
the outbreak of the First World War, was but the be- 
ginning, and that that’s what they should be celebrating, 
brought about their biggest guns. Defense (read War) 
Secretary Brown to talk of missiles, missiles, missiles . . . 

Nothing less than the absolutely fantastic sum. of 
one trillion dollars during the next five years is sched- 
uled to be spent by Carter on missiles, missiles, and 
more missiles ... 

If you haven’t been able to picture what a trillion 
dollars looks like, you might ask Carter how he can 
allot that inconceivable sum for missiles, but think that 
$12 billion for a jobs program for the millions unem- 
ployed is “inflationary.” Very clearly “flexibility” ap- 
plies only to refusing a pittance for the life of the 
masses and spending like crazy for destruction of the 
masses. , 

There is hardly a day that passes that doesn’t have 
some outbreak of Black revolt, and it isn’t only South. 
The press can’t deny that — whether they consider the 
South Bronx or the 15-year-old Watts rebellion in Los 
Angeles, where exactly nothing has been done. It is all 
ready to explode again even if no one cad name the 
exact date. All the hypocrisies at both the Democratic 
and Republican Conventions testifying to the contrary 
will not cover up the totality of the crisis that we are 
now in . . . 

This undercurrent of revolt exists not only among 
the unemployed but also the employed, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with their conditions of speeded up labor called 
“higher productivity and higher quality products”; and 
it concerns not only jobs and joblessness but youth 
refusing to become cannon-fodder for WW III; and 
it involves not only labor, Black and youth forces as 
reason, but also women liberationists. The last word 
will not be spoken in the voting booth but by masse: 
in motion against this decrepit society . . . 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Page 2 NEWS & LETTERS 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Marxist-feminism demanded in theory and in life 

(Editor’s note: Women’s Liberation — News & Letters pease the peasants, he has just abandoned the literacy 


held a national meeting in Detroit on August 29, at 
which there were presentations and discussion on 
“Marxist-feminism in theory and in life” and “Iranian 
Women’s Liberation: U.S. and Iran.” The following are 
excerpts from the talk given by Olga Domanski, National 
Organizer of News & Letters Committees. The full texts 
are available from Women’s Liberation — News & Letters; 
see ad below.) 

The reason we called the critique, “Women’s Libera- 
tion in Search of a Theory” (See N&L, June, 1980) noth- 
ing less than a “summary of the decade,” is because the 
passion for a philosophy of liberation, the search for a 
theory which would give action a revolutionary direction 
is an objective fact of this decade. 

Moreover, both the movement from practice, and the 
movement from theory (or what attempts to be a move- 
ment from theory) prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Marxist-feminism is on the agenda, and not because 
we put it there. It Is objective. There is not a single 
serious theoretician who has not had to grapple with 
Marx . . .. whether it is to try to disregard Marxism, as 
both de Beauvoir and Gerda Lemer wind up doing, or 
to try to “Synthesize” it with feminism, as Sheila Row- 
botham is trying to do. 

The objective situation is such that you cannot pick 
up a paper without finding women’s liberation as part of 
every struggle and Marxist-feminism as the critical 
question. Just consider that the Polish strikes were 
sparked by the transfer of a woman crane operator, Anna 
Walentynowicz, who had been a member of the workers’ 
delegation that met with Gierek after the 1970 events 
and was one of the founders of the Committee for Free 
Trade Unions. 

Or that so concerned were the Russian rulers when 
. the dissident feminists called on men not to fight in Af- 
ghanistan that they expelled them. 

And finally, even in Afghanistan— Kannal has been 
having so much trouble with the sudden nationalism that 
the Russian invasion has created, that in trying to ap- 

WRITE ON! 

The Women’s Room, Teleplay by Carol Sobieski from 
the novel by Marilyn. French, ABC-TV. 

The only grain of truth in either the book or TV 
version of The Women’s Room was the depiction of the 
banality of 1950s, white, middle-class suburban life — 
which, at that time, women themselves began to reject: 
see The Feminine Mystique. 

With this story, we might have glimpsed, if only 
fictionally, how women in the ’60s and ’70s were begin- 
ning to question their individuality, the family, sexual- 
ity, relations with men, children and each other — not to 
mention their participation in the civil rights and anti- 
Vietnam War movements. 

Instead, the mere consciousness of women’s oppres- 
sion is passed off as “liberation.” And when history is 
reduced to mere backdrop at worst, or lifestyle at best, 
then it’s not surprising that the TV producers gushed up 
an existentialist, Horatio Alger, rip-off type ending, di- 
ametrically opposed to the novel’s denouement (which 
declared guerrilla war on all men), but equally dead-end. 

As Hegel put it when our epoch of revolutions first 
began: when you throw off the master and gain a mind of 
your own, but don’t develop it actively and socially in 
the world, you end up in a “frenzy of self-conceit.” And 
that aptly sums up Marilyn French, her characters, and 
the men and women who concocted the TV version, 
which was replete with ads for “feminine products” but 
totally devoid of any feeling for women’s passion to be- 
come free. — M.H. 

* * * 

Helen Keller: Her Socialist Years, Writings and 
Speeches, Edited by Philip S. Foner, New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1967. 

The disregard for Helen Keller as a socialist seen 
in the newest biographies published in 1980— the 100th 
anniversary of her birth — seems to be the same attitude 
she fought against in her lifetime. This collection (from 
1911 to 1929) shows her marching on picket lines in sup- 
port of striking workers, advocating woman suffrage, 
opposing World War I. Yet Hie world then, as now, only 
wanted to see her as a nice woman who overcame her 
handicaps. As she wrote in 1924, “So long as 1 confine 
my activities to social service and the blind, they compli- 
ment me extravagantly,” but when she voiced her social- 
ist views they treated her as a mindless cripple being 
exphrited by others. Her thoughts, as expressed here, say . 
otherwise. Y, . ,V — Hi. 
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program which according to the Manchester Guardian 
“had enraged the male chauvinism of the countryside by 
stirring up the women folk.” 

But our problem at the end of this decade, is not 
with the mpvement from practice, but with the move- 
ment from theory,' or lack of it. And what makes it so 
urgent is not just that women’s liberation has become 
in life and not only in theory (where it has been ever 
since Marx spelled out Man/Woman in his 1843-44 
Manuscripts) one of the most crucial measures of how 
deep the uprooting of the old must be. , 

But what we have to ask ourselves at this point is, 
is it only “measure”? Or, is woman being disclosed as 
the new revolutionary force that serious revolutionaries 
(men and women) must see on the same level that Lenin 
saw revolutionary nationalism as not mere catalyst, but 
as a particular, specific movement that could help trans- 
form the abstract universal of socialism into the con- 
crete new society? 

REVOLUTIONARY REASON 

The two works which we have brought onto the 
historic scene this year, the Farsi pamphlet, “Women as 
Reason and Force of Revolution,” which Neda reports 
has now reached Iran and Europe, and the draft chap- 
ters of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Mars’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, although on very different 
levels, do represent a theory that has recaptured the 
movement that was present in Marx’s whole n£w conti- 
nent of thought, but was not yet real then. It was cap- 
tured only by the theorist Raya Dunayevskaya, who was 
so rooted in that philosophy that she could recognize the 
new force when it arose, capture it, and single out the 
new category for our age: Woman as revolutionary 
reason and thereby revolutionary force. 

When you read the new history that we are pro- 
ducing on this 25th anniversary of News and Letters 
Committees, (see pp. 4-5) you will see that the roots of 
that concept are so deep that from our very, very earli- 
est beginnings, long before the Idea actually burst forth 
on the historic scene, we recorded it and made it one 
with Marxist-Humanism . 

I think that what is urgent for us today is never to 
separate theory from action or from philosophy; Wom- 
en’s Liberation from the new stage we are reaching with 
the new 12-page theoretical-practical News & Letters; 
or any of the concrete problems we want to work out — 
from leaflets to classes to columns — from the ground 
out of which it all flows: the articulation for our age of 
Marx’s philosophy of how to make liberation real. 

Minneapolis 

Women Take Back The Night 

Minneapolis, Minn. — On Saturday, Aug. 9, more 
than 8,000 women and men marched downtown to Take 
Back The Night. During tfie two hour rally before the 
march, speakers talked about sexual harassment on the 
job and what women could do about it. 

Women of color addressed the problems in their 
own communities in dealing with rape and battering, as 
well as the racist attitudes that result in the poor treat- 
ment of women of color by the police, social service 
agencies, and the courts. A lesbian speaker talked about 
the hatred and violence that lesbians and gay men are 
subjected to because of their sexual preference. She 
spoke about the harm done to all women by the hatred 
of women expressed in pornography. 

The march was organized by Women Against Vio- 
lence Against Women, and this is thei second year it has 
taken place. Marchers walked through the maiii down- 
town street known for its adult book stores and topless 
bars. It is also an area of high prostitution, and one 
where women don’t feel safe, night or day. Men who 
were verbally hostile to marchers along the route were 
shouted down with chants of, “Free our bodies, free our 
lives, we will not be victimized.” 

— Blind feminist-activist 
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women- 
worldwide 

Chahin Bavafa, director of the hospital in Sanandaj 
Iran, was executed on June 17 because she had aske< 
reporters from the journal L’Express to bring to worli 
attention the number of wounded being treated in he 
clinic and the fact that the clinic itself had been heavil; 
damaged in attacks by the Iranian army against revolu 
tionary Kurds. 

* * * 

In Lima, Peru, 40 women workers at the electrons 
firm OONEL have occupied their factory since Decern 
ber, when they discovered that the company had buil 
new factories after telling them that theirs would b< 
closed down. They have received no pay for 10 month! 
and have survived attacks by company goons sent t< 
take the machinery. ALIMUPER, a women’s li'beratioi 
organization, asks for funds and letters of support. 
to: ALIMUPER, Apartado 2211, lima 100, Peru. 

(Information from COURAGE, W. Berlin) 
* * * 

Among a wave of strikes in South Africa recently 
1000 workers, mostly women, won their demands oi 
$32.50 per week and forced the Kromrivier Apple Co 
operative to recognize their union, the Food and Canning 
Workers Union. August 9 has been known as Women’s 
Day in South Africa since the 1956 demonstration bj 
over 20,000 women in Pretoria against the pass system. 
The women created a song then, which goes, “. . . Novj 
you have touched the women, you have struck a rock 
you have dislodged a boulder, you will be crushed.” 

(laformation from SOJOURNER, Cambridge, MA) 

Women 's Mention in Papua 

Papua, New Guinea — Women here — all over — 
are on the move. They recently held a forum at the 
university on harassment and inequality which was a 
first here. They had to face about 1000 people, many oi 
whom were cat-calling men. 

A Women’s Investment Corporation is flourishing 
as are a number of other projects such as the Central 
Highland Women’s Cooperative, which transports mag 
nificent Highland vegetables .to Port Moresby and other 
areas which still rely on stale Australian produce.. Bui 
with economic independence comes both the good — 
strong moves toward transforming traditional women’! 
roles — and the bad — the creation of an elite of women 
entrepreneurs (albeit on a small scale). 

The issue of philosophy, of direction, is a question 
asalways. What is most exciting here is to see if “primi- 
tive communism,” based on a sexual division of labor, 
can co-exist with the self-organization of women in unions 
and along cooperative forms. The ideas of women’s 
liberation are all pervasive. I have yet to encounter any 
women who aren’t feminists — they just don’t use that 
jargon. More to the point, the women are humanists, 
which is all encompassing. 

— Correspondent 

Operators protest speed-up 

Walnut Creek, Cal.— On Sept. 10, one month after 
the agreement between the -•Communications Workers 
of America (OWA) and the Bell System was reached, 
a group of off-duty directory assistance operators, all 
women, picketed the Walnut Creek facility of Pacific 
Telephone to protest the speed-up required by manage- 
ment. New automated equipment monitors the length 
of time each call takes, and an operator is expected to 
average only 28 seconds per call over a month’s time. 
The operators claim this produces inadequate service 
to customers, and an increased amount of pressure on 
them to hurry. A petition supporting the protest was 
signed by 53 of the operators inside, .under the noses 
of management. 

Earlier in August, Pacific Telephone employees had 
struck over work rules, but were called back a day 
later by a local bargaining agreement reached between 
the union and company. On Aug. 21, workers at seven 
Western Electric Supply Distribution Centers (SDC) 
for Northern California walked off their job to protest 
the inadequate raises negotiated for them and set up an 
unauthorized informational picket line, to let other 
workers know the situation, including the fact that 
the company had sent several supervisors to drive fork 
lifts at the Struck SDC’s. 

The union is now in the midst of pushing to ratify 
this three-year agreement by Sept. 20. CWA claims to 
have made real progress on a major bone of contention 
of the workers — job pressures. The Diagnostic Remote 
Monitoring Plan, in which supervisors listened hi on 
operators’ calls, has been eliminated. But as the infor- 
mation operators- in Walnut - Creek have shown, the 
pressures -.aren’t -over. • 
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^evolutionary role of labor: Poland and US 


New York, N.Y. — What the Gdansk shipyard 
rkers' showed was the still critical and revolutionary 
e labor maintains in state-capitalist society, calling 
*11 Communist, as well as within western and eastern 
vate capitalism, with its new unimated production 
lots. The strike committees formed, first on the Bal- 
coast and then throughout Poland, to negotiate with 

* Communist bosses, and Carter’s so-called re- 
lustrialization of America are far from being un- 
ated topics. 

For State planners as for private businessmen alike, 
is a question of heightening the productivity of labor 
measured in output per man hour. The key in the 
;st and Japan is extensive automation and unimation. 
is estimated that there are now 3,500 industrial robots 
work in America with another 1,300 scheduled to be 
tailed this year. 

Japan the world’s leader, has upwards of 12,000, 
J has scheduled another 3,500 this year. The effect 
the working class is staggering. Hundreds of thou- 
ids have been thrown out of work and even bour- 
ns economists do not see a turn-around in employ- 
nt until 1986. 

To help their productivity drive U.S. automakers 

* dabbling with a concept that calls for more labor/ 
uagement cooperation. Along with many other large 
*porations, GM and Ford have formed worker/ 


supervisor groups — “quality circles” they call them — 
to iron out production problems with the new machines. 
Management, no dousbt, expects added profits by tapping 
labor’s expertise at the point of production. But the 
Polish strike 'leader. Lech Walesa, clearly bad some- 
thing more revolutionary in mind when he said — 
workers now wanted to be master in their own work- 
place. ■/ 

No one I have talked with has failed to show en- 
thusiasm and solidarity for the struggle of the Polish 
workers. But we also understand, as. a young Polish 
American shipyard worker in Port Newark said: “They 
got a lot more than we’re going to get in our next, con- 
tract.” The understanding is, I think, that we must be 
as united if we are to win anything at all. 

One of the most remarkable lessons so far of the 
Polish workers revolt however, was that impressed 
upon western, above all, American capitalists. While 
they applaud the advances of workers under state-cap- 
italism, what really bothers them is their own workers. 
Can we be disciplined by lay-offs and unimation — dis- 
ciplined under conditions of speed-up and intensifica- 
tion of labor, for diminishing wages? In the U.S. auto 
industry, where they have just introduced their new 
cars, they are breathlessly waiting to see what their 
workers will do when the line is up to full capacity. 

— Joe Green 
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Chrysler Jefferson 

Detroit, Mich. — Everyone has heard tons of publicity 
>ut Chrysler making the new “K-car” at the Jefferson 
nt, but has anyone found out what the workers have 
:n going through to produce it? Ever since we were 
led back over two months ago, we have been working 
hours a day, six days a week. Many workers have to 
rk seven days. What happened was that Chrysler 
3 in a rush to start production before they were ready, 
e robots in the body shop constantly break down, 
ecially the 4-door robot, which turns out junk. They 
set on 100 jobs an hour, but the truth is much less, 

1 we have to work overtime to catch it up. 

The paint shop workers went to the union, asking 
v long the overtime can continue like this. When 
limitary overtime” was put in the contract some years 
i, it was supposed to be no more than 54 hours (!), 
CEPT “start-up” and “build-out.” The union said 
t they had agreed to a start-up exception of ONE 
AR, where we could be forced to work just like we 
working now. 

Many workers have demanded a special union meet- 
for the paint shop, but the new union rules say now 
i have to petition for any meeting you want, and 
committeemen refuse to hold a meeting of the day 
ft and afternoons together. We need a meeting now. 
want to know: why are repair sanders making $7.75, 
jn they are supposed to be making $7.97? Why are 
workers on one of the paper lines walking on. raw 
i, without mats, two months after start-up? And 
it about the way Marc Stepp agreed to let Chrysler 
e “TRA” money out of our checks every week, sup- 
edly paying back Chrysler with our own money that 
put into the SUB fdnd? Some workers have to “pay 
k” $1,300. For many workers who came from Dodge 
in, the situation at Jefferson has been a vicious ex- 
ience For many other workers, they are still unem- 
fgd while we are being killed with overtime, with 
k-door company-union deals. 

— Paint shop worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The structure of the plant has 
nged in the year since the 1979 changeover. Even at 
first of this year, people still thought that laid-off 
kers were going to be called back, and there was 
a lot of fighting the company over job conditions. 

Now most of the older workers, even with 25 years 
iority, are worried about keeping their jobs. Many 
like they are trapped, and are practically driven to 
th before complaining. The work is so much harder 
; you don’t get into conversations. Before, you used 
liave a few minutes here and there to talk. Now 
ody has any spare time. Workers are farther away 
n each other, as the company has been moving in 
it automation machines. 

A year ago the plant was about 50-50 Black and > . 
te, now it is 70 percent white. One-fifth- of the workers * • 
e women, now it is 98 percent men. The union has 
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long since been bought and paid for by the company, 
and foremen threaten to call the committeemen on 
workers. The company is threatening everybody left 
with even heavier investments in unimation— and more 
workers in the street. 

— Fleetwood worker 



Solidarity House 


Los Angeles, Cal. — I’m from closed-up GM South 
Gate, and recently tried to visit Solidarity House when 
in Detroit. An unemployed worker friend said they 
wouldn’t let me in, but since my sweat and blood over 
the last 20 years helped to pay for it I wanted to try to 
look over my “property.” 

At the gate a guard with his big gun wanted to know 
what I wanted. After lots of questions, checking my 
union card and GM card he said with suspicion, “I guess 
you are all right” and pointed a way in. 

At the door a well-fed, well-dressed, "young man 
wanted to know why I was there, and after looking me 
over still wasn’t sure I belonged. I guess because I was 
dressed in work clothes. I said I was from GM South 
Gate and wanted to look' Over my property. He gave 
me a look like I was nuts and made a phone call saying 
I was from California and wanted a tour through the 
house. 

He hung up and said someone would come in a 
few minutes. Soon the phone rang and he asked what 
my name was and told the man on the phone. Two 
minutes later the phone rang again, and after he spoke 
in a low voice he looked around at me and said, “I’m 
sorry everyone is out in the field.” “But there are lots 
of shiny cars in the parking lot and the auto plants 
are closed so where is everyone?” I asked. He said, 
“We’ve lots of strikes.” I said the only one I knew 
about was Wayne State workers and I hadn’t seen 
any union bureaucrats there. 

I His face was; really something by then. -I left again 
saying I just wanted to see if T couM get in* to look 
over my property. 

— Unemployed (ex?) auto worker 
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by John Marcotte 

Miami’s Liberty City rebellion showed us a Black 
woman with a picket sign saying, “The U.S. is a lie.” 
And over one hundred years ago Karl Marx wrote 
that to have one basis for science and another for 
human life is from the start a lie. This lie can be seen 
all around us. 

It can be seen in the neighborhood surrounding 
the shop where I work, the misery of the South Bronx, 
where permanent unemployment has been created by 
the “science” of unimation that has followed the science 
of automation. 

And it can be seen right within the shop where 
work means that you are in a constant fight with 
management over the “science” of production. Produc- 
tion is the only thing that Art Steel cares about. 

They’ll hire you, push you to produce like crazy, 
then lay you off when they don’t need you anymore. 
That’s what they did to last summer’s night shift. 

Workers know what this drive for production means 
more than anyone else. As one worker said to me, “I’m 
not lazy. But this is heavy work and if I work at the 
pace they want for eight hours, I aih too tired for 
anything else when I get home.” The whole night shift 
was new, and management was able to push them to 
put out as many cabinets as the day shift with less 
than half the men. They gave “pep talks” about how if 
they didn’t produce more and more they’d get laid off. 
Well that push for productivity got them five lay-offs 
in nine months. 

And now the game of productivity is starting all 
over again. Many of those laid-off workers have been 
called back to the day shift. Why? Now the company 
needs them to fill up their warehouses for the possible 
strike that’s coming in November. After the strike is 
settled, all the workers say there’ll be another lay-off. 
They won’t need us anymore for their “production.” 

It is a cruel game that the company is playing 
with people’s livelihood, and the union, District 65-UAW, 
seems to be nowhere around. 

But the resistance is there. In the lay-off of a year 
ago, young workers went off and started tearing up the 
plant. 

The daily resistance to speed-up which we see 
at Art Steel you have had at an intense level in larger 
industries like auto and steel. There they have tried 
to do away with the resistance by bringing in the 
“sciences” first of automation and now unimation. But 
it will not stop the crisis, the human, crisis, that is 
present in the streets or in the shops. 

The immediate coming up for us now at Art Steel 
is a strike when the contract expires in November. That 
there will be a strike appears 100 percent sure. We 
are tired of working so hard and with nothing to show 
for it. The fight is over wages where we are still making 
under $4 an hour with rising prices and rising taxes. 
But it needs to be as well against the “science” of 
production as we experience it every day. * 

N. Y. transit sell-out 

New York, N.Y.— We have to compare the Polish 
situation to ours here. We have the same problem as 
Poland: we’re sold out by our union leaders, who are 
the same as management. We have workers here in tran- 
sit who come from Poland, and it’s the same thing we 
face here in the U.S. 

I can’t see any American union leader who is doing 
his job today. Most workers are watching the situation 
in Poland very carefully. We could take over the sub- 
way yards in New York, but we’d have to be prepared 
for how the police would attack us with force. 

In transit we want the same working conditions as 
other people have, or should have: bathrooms, a nice 
lunchroom, etc. Another problem is with the health in- 
surance. We have Health Insurance Plan (HIP) but 
many people don’t have a center near them. 

The union election campaign is starting soon and 
we’re trying once again to get rid of our present leaders. 
Our situation is not an isolated one. Every union is the 
same. The TWU leaders have a concentrated effort 
against us, helped by the banks and the MTA and Koch. 

Maybe the union leaders will sponsor some fake 
opposition, like George MacDonald last time, to stop Ar- 
nold Cherry. JLast time he ,tppk .wax 1 5,000 votes .from. 

• Chesty, and sow te’sf got a ViCe-Pfesident’s job: . 

■* — Transit worker 

207 Street 
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With this issue, Raya Dunayevskaya has askkd that the name of her column be changed from TWO WORLDS, t 
THEORY/PRACTICE 


A HISTORY OF WORLDWIDE REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS: 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 


1. Where to begin: Laying new 
theoretical and practical 
foundations and establishing 
new international relations 


THE UNIQUENESS OF our original contributions 
to, Marx’s Humanism was first manifested in catching a 
direct link to it in 1955, at the very time when we were 
most concrete about the negative features of our state- 
capitalist age. 

It is true that the germ of Marx’s Humanism was 
present from the very beginning of my break with 
Trotsky at the outset of World War II and my subse- 
quent study of the class nature of Russia as a state-cap- 
italist society. An unpublished section of that analysis, 
“Labor and Society,” did root itself in an 1844 essay by 
Marx on the role of labor as the very essence of the class 
nature of any society. However, I did not then single 
out Humanism as the focal point, nor did the State- 
Capitalist Tendency, when it enjoyed a brief, six-week, 
independent existence in 1947, and published the 1942 
essay in one of its mimeographed bulletins. (See Vol. 
IV, Sec. Ill of the Marxist-Humanist Archives.) 

The major document of the Tendency, State-Capital- 
ism and World Revolution, dismissed Humanism because, 
in the late 1940s, it had appeared in the forms of Exist- 
entialism and of Christian Humanism. It was only after 
the final break with Johnson; it was only when new 
forms of workers’ revolts sprang up — that the Humanism 
of Marx was brought onto the historic stage of our own 
age. 

The year 1980 is an especially relevant vantage 
point from which to view the birth of Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S., both because a quarter of a century is a 
serious enough period of time to measure the political- 
philosophic analyses against the objective world events; 
and because wars, even when they are but distant clouds 
on the horizon, do form the Divide also within Marxist 
groups — if, within those groups, there is an element un- 
able to meet the objective challenge. 

At our birth we were at once put to the test, not 
only because of the McCarthyite listing of our Tendency, 
which the Johnson faction sought to escape, but because, 
especially because, of our attitude to objectivity on three 
very different levels: determining how to fight Mc- 
Carfhyism when war clouds formed; recognizing the 
movement from practice which was itself a form of 
theory — in East Berlin; in Detroit; in Montgomery, Ala.; 
and testing, in the philosophic sphere, Russia’s attack 
on Marx’s Humanist Essays during the undercurrent of 
proletarian revolts. 

No doubt, great illumination on Carter’s 1980 drive 
for war (with the old Cold War warrior, Reagan, still 
further to the Right) could be gained from a look back 
at what happened with the appearance of the war clouds 
over Foranosla in the mid-1950s, when MlcCarthyism was 
still prevalent both in the form of the reactionary old 
China lobby’s jingoistic refrain: “Who lost China?”, and 
in the form of attacks on the Left so virulent as to cause 
splits within it as well, including the break-up of the 
State-Capitalist Tendency. But the crucial point of refer- 
ence for the birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. is 
imbedded in the philosophic capacity to recognize the 
genius of the masses from below in a way that records 
its movement from practice as itself a form of theory. 

Beginning with the very first issue of our new 
publication, News & Letters, in June, 1955 in commem- 
oration of the second anniversary of the East German 
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Revolt, we related that revolt to the new, 1955 forms 
of revolt at home. There were growing wildcats against 
Automation in Detroit and by the end of the year the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott had erupted in Alabama. Be- 
cause we saw that event not as some isolated incident 
against discrimination in a benighted Southern city, but 
as the beginning of a whole new age of Black revolt, 
our editor, Charles Denby — to this day the only Black 
production worker,, to edit a Marxist journal— decided 
to revisit his Alabama home. The second part of his 
autobiography, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, (5) begins with “Visiting Montgomery.” 

In a word, both nationally and internationally, and 
not just locally, the revolts and wildcats were recorded 
not alone as militant happenings, but as those new forms 
of workers’ revolt that signified a new stage of cogni- 
tion as well. And, indeed, the third testing came in the 
philosophic sphere. 
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It is not that the leading Russian theoretician, Kar- 
pushin, had any such goal in mind. The very opposite 
was the case. In launching his attack on the young 
Marx’s Humanist Essays (the now famous 1844 Eco- 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts), Karpushin was banking 
on the fact that the article would be taken in the guise 
in which he presented it: freeing the “materialist” Marx 
from the abstruseness of the “idealistic” Hegelian phrase 
Marx was using — “negation of the negation.” American 
pragmatists fell into the trap; “negation of the nega- 
tion” became the butt of their jokes. 

Convinced that what thp Russians were attacking 
had nothing whatever to do with the alleged abstruse- 
ness of “negation of the negation” (which, for Marxists, 
had always stood for revolution); that it had everything 
to do with the here and now, specifically in East Europe 
— I criticized both the Russian state-capitalists calling 
themselves Communist theoreticians, and the American 
pragmatists. (6) I insisted that, far from the polemic 
being a matter of dogmatic hair-splitting, it hid a fear 
of revolution, and that Russia must be sensing a new 
revolution in East Europe similar to the East German 
revolt they had driven underground. 

The great Hungarian Revolution broke out the 
following year. Five months before that historic occur- 
rence, we held the first Convention of News and Letters 
Committees. So firmly grounded were we in the totally 
new movement from practice for freedom, and so con- 
fident were we that the 1955 Russian attack on Marx’s 
Humanist Essays did signify more revolts to come, that 
my July 8, 1956 report to that first Convention, "Where 
to Begin,” stressed that the “active relationship of 
theory and practice is the essence of Marxism,” and 
concluded that the “continuous thread from history is 
a sort of wireless communication that will first be de- 
coded in our age which will see to it that the idea of' 
workers’ freedom is not so feeble that it will not 
actually come to be in our day.” (See Vol. VI, She. II, 2.) 


FIRST AND FOREMOST, we considered it of th« 
essence to assure the “continuance of News & Letter 
as a workers’ paper . . . which is at the same time ; 
new form of unity of theory and practice.” To tha 
end we made sure that a Black production worker 
Charles Denby, would be its editor. 

The Constitution we adopted, at one and the sami 
time singled out four forces of revolution — rank an< 
file labor, Black dimension, youth, and women’s libera 
tion — and held that, since each generation must inter 
pret Marxism for itself, it is up to us to re-establist 
both the American and the Humanist world roots o 
Marxism, and to do so in comprehensive, theoretical 
historical “book form.” Marxian and Freedom, fron 
1776 until today was completed the rjext year. 

It was structured on the movement from practice 
by no means limited to our age. Quite the contrary 
Chapter I begins with “The Age of Revolutions: In 
dustrial, Social-Political, Intellectual.” But where tht 
first revolutions of the industrial age are followed bj 
the birth of classical political economy and the Hegeliar 
dialectic, Marx’s “New Humanism” leads to the Com 
munist Manifesto, which anticipated the 1848 revolu 
tions. Nevertheless, as Marx’s new continent of though! 
develops and deepens, it is clear that the great historic 
events like the Civil War in, the U.S,, followed by the 
struggles for the 8-Hour Day, and the Paris Commune 
exercised so strong an impact on Marx as to change 
the structure of his greatest theoretical work, Capital 

In our own age I felt strongly, as I put it in the 
Introduction to Marxism and Freedom, that: “No theo 
retician, today more than ever before, can write out oi 
his own head. Theory requires a constant shaping and 
reshaping of ideas on the basis of what the worker: 
themselves are doing and thinking ... Because we liyt 
in an age of absolutes— on the threshold of absolute 
freedom out of the struggle against absolute tyranny— 
the compelling need for a flew unity of theory and 
practice dictates a new method of writing. At least 
it dictated the method by which this book was writtep.’ 

I thereupon undertook a tour in which I .submitted 
drafts of various chapters to groups of workers {min 
ers especially) and student- youth, discussing the bool 
with thorn in more than one stage of the writing. 1 
then began to submit outlines of the book: to intellec 
tuals. It was no easy matter to find a publisher in the 
mid-1950s for a book on Marx’s Humanism that alsc 
included!, as Appendices, the, first English translatioi 
both of Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscript! 
and Lenin’s Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic. Ever 
if you disregard McCarthyism’s brainwashing, it is stil 
a fact that academia had nothing to say of youth except 
to describe them as “the beat generation,” failing tc 
recognize that a new generation of revolutionaries was 
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(5) The 1978 edition of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal (South End Press, Boston) re- 
produces, Part I, first published .in 1952, and the 
new Part II as one continuous revolutionary life 
story. Nevertheless, there is no way not to see the 
difference between what was written before the 
break with Johnson and the 25-year self -develop- 
ment that came with becoming the editor of News 
& Letters. 


(6) See my letter in Philosophy of Science, July, 1956, 
Vol. 23, No. 3, objecting to the manner in which 
Americans had reported on the International Con- 
. gress for the’ Philosophy of Science.. See also 
Marxism and Freedom, pp. 62-66, on' Karpushin’s 
first attack in Questions of Philosophy, No. 3, 1955. 


in fact, emerging. In general, American intellectual! 
were busy declaiming an “End of Ideology” even as : 
new Third World was struggling to emerge. One in 
tellectual, however, to whom I had submitted an out 
line long before I had completed Marxism and Freedom 
wrote enthusiastically: “Your ideas are ah oasis in th< 
desert of Marxist thought.” He was Herbert Marcuse. 

He also, however, deeply disagreed with me on thi 
role of labor, writing that “the composition, structuri 
and the consciousness of the laboring classes,” wer: 
not as revolutionary as my analysis claimed. Neverthe 
less, he did feel strongly the need to broaden the dia 
logue among Marxists, and agreed sufficiently “wit! 
the theoretical interpretation of the Marxian oeuvre” (7, 
to write the Preface. 

ONCE MARXISM AND FREEDOM finally came of 
the press in January, 1958, intensive tours were under 
taken both here and abroad. Where in West Europ: 


(Continued on Page 5) 


(7) Se& ; Preface to\ Marxism and Freedom by’ Herber 
- Marcuse, p.\12. . v.v. . • • 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

there were signs of such retrogression, as the coming of 
De Gaulle to power, in Africa, a whole new Third 
World was emerging. The transformation of the Gold 
Coast into the Republic of Ghana, the first fully inde- 
pendent state in Africa, so inspired those, like Patrice 
Lumumba of the Congo, who were still in the throes 
of colonial subjugation, that the whole map of Africa 
was soon redrawn. 

In 1958-59, however, the pitfalls of our state-capi- 
talist age were soon revealed, not only in the retro- 



Reprinted from N&L, July 16, 1957 

“Let 100 flowers bloom” 


By the end of 1959, when Eisenhower and Krush- 
chev, “in the spirit of Camp David”, were busy talking 
of peaceful co-existence, China acted as a special pole 
of attraction for the Third World. 

On June 18, 1957, while I was reading the galleys 
of Marxism and Freedom, Mao Tse-tung had caused a 
world sensation with his speech, “How to Handle Con- 
tradictions Among the People,” and I had felt the 
urgency to include a new footnote (9), which read: 

“The lowest of all today’s sophists is the head 
of the Chinese Communist Party and State, Mao 
Tse-tung who . . . has ridden this single track 
which he calls “Contradiction” ever since 1937. At 
that time he directed his attack against ‘dogmatists’ 
who refused to reduce all contradictions in the anti- 
Japanese struggle and submit to ‘the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek’ ... By June 18, 1957, after edit- 
ing with a heavy hand the speech he delivered 
on Feb. 27th ... he reduced the struggle of class 
against class to a contradiction among ‘the people’ 
while he became the champion, at one and the 
same time, of the philosophy of a hundred flowers 
blooming and one, and only one Party, the Chi- 
nese Communist Party ruling. Outside of the ex- 
ploitative class relations themselves, nothing so 
clearly exposes the new Chinese ruling class as 
their threadbare philosophy.” 

It was the same period in which the intellectual 
abdication of Johnson, the co-founder of the State- 
Capitalist Tendency, had led him to devise the following 
enthusiastic apologia for Nkrumah: 

“In one of the remarkable episodes in revolu- 
tionary history, he singlehandedly outlined a pro- 
gramme based on the ideas of Marx, Lenin and 
Gandhi . . .”(10) 


independent States of Africa which were being sucked 
into the imperialist world market both economically 
and ideologically — as if there really was a fundamental 
difference between the two nuclear Titans fighting for 
single world control. 

Where Marxism and Freedom had concentrated on 
the Western world, I now wrote a new pamphlet, Na- 
tionalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- 
Asian Revolutions. It was hot only a question of re- 
membering a Camerounian I had met in France in 1947 
who had told of a magnificent spontaneous revolt in 
which the entire population, literally “every man, woman 
Iftd child”, was involved in trying to establish inde- 
pendence the minute World War II was over, only to 
have the French Navy rush in to crush it, just as De 
Saulle had massacred the 1943 rebellion in Madagascar. 
' It was, above all, the need to recognize that the 
African revolts had preceded the successful national 
revolutions in Asia, but, being unsuccessful then, were 
bow being fought over in a titanic struggle between 
imperialisms. < 

For that matter, the same was true of the newly 
infolding Latin American revolts initiated by the first 
great successful rebellion against U.S. imperialism by 
Uuba. Here, again, we were witness to a spontaneous 
revolution that had gained its freedom without any aid 
iom Russia and had declared itself to be against both 
U.S. imperialism and Russian totalitarianism.(8) The 
rery next year Castro found himself in the Russian 
xunp. 


To which, I replied: 

“I admit that combining Marx, Lenin and 
Gandhi is quite a feat. But for a pamphleteer like 
J. R. Johnson, who thundered so for the Soviet 
United States of Europe, Soviet United States of 
Asia, world revolution, the struggle against bureau- 
cracy ‘as such’, the self-mobilization of the masses 
and for new passions and new forces to reconstruct 
society on totally new beginnings — to end with 
Nkrumah as the representative of the new, the new, 
is rather pathetic. There is nothing to add but to 


(8) In a speech during the summer of 1959, Castro 
had declared: “Standing between the two political 
and economic ideologies or positions being debated 
in the world, we are holding our own positions. 
We have named it humanism . . . This is a hu- 
manistic revolution because it does not deprive 
man of his essence but holds him as its basic aim. 
Capitalism sacrifices man; the Communist state, 
by its totalitarian concept, sacrifices the rights of 
man • . .” See “History Will Be My Judge”, pub- 
lished in The New Left Review, Jan.-Feb., 1961. 

(9) At considerable expense to myself, I should add, 
since the publisher could see no reason for my 
insistence on adding yet another “footnote” when, 
the book was already on the presses. 

(10) J. R. Johnson, Facing Reality (Detroit, Correspond- 
ence Publishing Co., 1958) p. 77. 



» N&L, VoL 1. No. 1, 
June 24, 1955— 2nd 
~ annlvorsjoyr, > Ea«t 
1 German uprising 


• Marxism and Free- 
dom, 1st American 
. . . edition, 1958 . .'. 



say, with Hamlet, ‘Alas, poor Yorick, I knew 


runt. „ 

IT WAS THAT VERY pamphlet on the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions that attracted an altogether new Left 
Group at Cambridge University in England. Peter 
Cadogan, who was active in the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament with which we, of course, solidarized and 
collaborated (12), volunteered to bring out a British 
edition with a new Introduction by myself and new 
Preface by him. (13) 

So many new relations were opened both here 
and abroad that by the end of 1959 we not only had 
participated in an international conference in Milan 
of independent Marxist tendencies that opposed both 
poles of world capital, U.S. and Russia, but had estab- 
lished an international forum for further dialogue, 
through a section of Onorato Damen’s Prometeo(14), 
printed on a different color of paper to distinguish its 
independent character. In England I had also estab- 
lished the relations with West African, revolutionaries 
which would lead to my trip there in 1962. And soon 
after my return from Britain a young group in London 
actually began writing a special page of “British Labour 
News” in News & Letters which they distributed as 
their front page. , 

The important gain for Marxist-Humanism, of 
course, came when Harry McShane — the outstanding 
revolutionary Scottish fighter and Marxist, who had 
been one of the original founders of the Communist 
Party when it stood for the Russian Revolution of 1917 
but who had broken with the Party in 1953 — declared 
himself a Marxist-Humanist in 1959. 

Whether one begins with the new spontaneous 
revolts in East Europe, or the U.S., or Africa; or with 
the philosophy of Marx’s Humanism which inspired a 
great outpouring of new energies, nationally and inter- 
nationally, one thing was beyond any doubt: we were 
face to face with a new beginning that would determine 
the end. \ >-.■ 

Next month — 

II. The 1960s: A new genera- 
tion of revolutionaries. A new 
Third World. A new theory? 

(11 Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions, ftn. 2, p. 9. 

(12) The dialogue with other activists, like the liber- 
tarian-anarchist, Lawrence Otter, around the ques- 
tion of war and peace, war and revolution, included 
exchanges and publication of each other’s views 
with many groups and journals. 

(13) The U.S. edition was published in August, 1959; 
the British in May, 1961. 

(14) Before we had even reached our first Convention, 
the report of the split of the State-Capitalist Ten- 
dency in the U.S. was noted abroad among Marxist 
groups. The Italian State-Capitalist Tendency of 
Onorato Damen published my report to our first 
Conference, in* the Spring 1956 issue of its theo- 
retical journal, Prometeo, under the title of “An 
American Experience”. It was the beginning of the 
international relations which would result in this 
international conference of state-capitalist, tenden- 

, fctes'ih WfeSt Eiitope in 1959, prompted* by the need 
« to, figW iepdascisip, .signifi#.,by ,the 195K rise of 
, , . De*. Gauiiq .tQ.BQwer,*. - . „ 
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The present outcome erf the Polish 
struggle confirms our faith in the in- 
stincts of the workers when being re- 
pressed, and what we say about the 
spontaneous urge coming from the work- 
ers. Nobody heeds the Polish Communist 
Party. The appeal of church dignitaries 
for the workers to return to work fell 
on deaf ears. When one reads closely 
the remarks of strike leaders it becomes 
clear that they see beyond the conces- 
sions they have won. To get the dissi- 
dents released was a great political 
victory. 

It would be wrong of us to talk lightly 
of what the intellectuals of Poland have 
been doing for a number of years. They 
did make a contribution. This is only 
the beginning. There is now not a gov- 
ernment anywhere on earth free from 
nervous thoughts about the future. With- 
out a trade union or a party to guide 
them the workers have made history. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 
* * * 

FOR WOMEN 
She dashed into the office 
And began to shout 
“Please, Mr. Doctor, check me out!” 
“You’ve got the wrong guy, lady. 

The license I carry is just for veterinary. 
I don’t treat 'people at all.” 

“Please Mr. Doctor, but I feel 
Just like an animal!" 

In the morning I run round the house, 
Never fail .like a cat with a can 
Tied to its tail. 

I trot off to work 
Like a horse without fuss; 

I hang like a monkey from 
A strap on the bus. 

I’m worked like a donkey, 

I never can stop; 

Like a camel I’m loaded down till I drop. 
Like a tigress I fight 
For my marital right when I come 
Back home from the job at night. 

When at last I sleep it doesn’t end then: 
Husband tenderly whispers 
“Move over, old hen.” 

So with all these miracle cures 
We’re seeing — could you also make me 
A HUMAN BEING? 

(From SOLIDARITY, strike newspaper 
of the Lenin Shipyards, Gdansk.) 


What struck me most about the Polish 
events was the strange, I would say “un- 
holy,” alliance that tried to save not so 
much the Polish state as it pretended to, 
but the Polish government. Isn’t it some- 
thing to laugh at when you see the West 
German banks allied with the Polish 
cardinal-primate Wyszynski. as well as 
with the Schmidt and Giscard d’Estaing 
governments — all trying to “moderate” 
the workers and fearing a disruption of 
the European balance? 

Happily, the workers are as much 
class-conscious as one can expect, and 
they refused to listen to both the argu- 
ments of the vice-premier Jagielski and 
to those of the cardinal. (Both digni- 
taries used the same language, the same 
terminology.) 

As far as the banks are concerned, 
they “scrambled together,” as one West 
German commentator put it, two billion 
marks to offer to Gierek’s government. 
The Italian socialist newspaper La Re- 
publica pointed out: “It is very probable 
we are witnessing . . . the first case in 
which the West is going to help a Com- 
munist leadership, to support, at a not 
indifferent price, the regime — perhaps 
even to avoid its fall ...” I think the 
words a very clear expression of the 
underlying state-capitalist tendencies of 
both camps. 

Correspondent 

Czechoslovakia 

* * * 

I wanted to write something about the 
magnificent Polish mass strike, but 1500 
Polish coal miners in West Germany 
have already said it for me. This is from 
a resolution which they sent to the 
workers in Poland and to their own 
union leaders in the first week of Sep- 
tember: 

“We were full of admiration when 
we learned that you were not just strik- 
ing for higher wages, but for freedom 
of the press and the release of political 
prisoners in Poland. Until now it had 
simply never occurred to us that one 
can strike for such things. 

“We were especially impressed by 
your public negotiations with the gov- 
ernment representatives: how you in- 
sisted that the negotiations be broadcast 


throughout the Lenin Shipyard on loud- 
speakers, and to the outside as well on 
radio and TV . . . Until now we had 
also never imagined strike negotiations 
. . . being broadcast. Your example has 
awakened us. We will insist that our 
union’s future negotiations with the 
Mining and Energy Trust be broadcast 
live by the radio and TV stations.” 

Reader 

Poland’s second city (Chicago) 
* * * 

It is no coincidence that the strikes in 
Poland for free unions are happening at 
the same time as so many struggles 
throughout Latin America. People are 
more aware now of what they want, 
which is more freedom. In Latin Amer- 
ica too many revolutionary leaders just 
want to follow Cuba, which means fol- 
lowing Russia. BUt look at what the 
Polish workers are doing now. They want 
to change their system too. They’re tell- 


ing us that their system is a dictatorship. 

Too often the people only count for 
the leaders when they’re out in mass in 
the streets. In the Latin American 
struggles, it comes down many times to 
which superpower will the leaders fol- 
low, the U.S. or Russia, which is no 
choice at all. 

Latina 
New York ■; 

* * * 

If Brezhnev or Kania think that by all 
the new games they are playing with 
phony “free” trade unions— company 
unions — they can fool the Polish work- 
ers, they are deluding themselves. The 
principle of free trade unions has been 
established, and not only for Poland, i 
And as for the confusion currently 
being sown in the state press, who ex- 
actly will believe it after they have had | 
their own strike newspapers? 

Old Politico ■ 
** Chicago 
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Views 


CARTER, REAGAN AND THE REAL AMERICA 


The Republicans didn’t surprise me at 
all with the coronation of Ronald Reagan, 
neither did that of Jimmy Carter. I 
have already made up my mind not to 
vote at all this November. In fact, I’m 
seriously thinking of organizing a drive 
to get people not to vote at all in the 
upcoming election. I don’t want any of 
these asses. 

I think we can send a message to the 
government that the people are not 
going to play their silly games any more. 
The two-party system is really just two 
sides of the same capitalistic coin . . . 
Freedom from exploitation should be 
our goal. 

Ex-Kent State student 
Ohio 

» * * 

Thanks for sending N&L. We always 
find it interesting to read about the in- 
dustrial struggles going on, and also 
the international comment. You cer- 
tainly are having some fun with the 
presidential election in the USA. Reagan 
looks like he would be the all-time re- 
actionary president. However, I get the 
feeling he won’t make it. I put my money 
on Carter, to my mind the least ob- 
noxious leader you have had since 
, Roosevelt, and compared to Nixon a 
positive saint. 

Bill Hughes 
London, England 

* * * 

I participated in the New York march 
against the Democratic Convention and 
for a "People’s Alternative.” What im- 
pressed me most was its size, the large 
representation of Latin American groups, 
and the good number of Blacks and 
women’s organizations. There were at 
least 10,000 marchers, group after group. 
There were Puerto Rican independence 
groups; El Salvadorans calling for no 
U.S. intervention; and an organization 
of immigrant workers for immediate 
amnesty who had a flag made up of 
patches of many colors around a star, 
like a flag of all Latin American/ 
Caribbean countries. 1 

Within all these marchers were wel- 


fare rights groups and many women’s 
banners for pro-abortion, with the coat 
hanger as the symbol and with leaflets 
in English and Spanish. It represented 
to me the real America. r 

Marcher 
New York 

* * * 

While all the presidential candidates 
are publicizing U.S. capitalism’s need to 
re-industrialize now, the capital just 
does not seem to be there to do it. The 
oil industry, however, is swimming in 
funds. Sohio, for example, had profits 
of $1.2 billion in 1979, and its profits 
were up 2,000 percent in the last decade. 
But the oil dollars are not getting “re- 
cycled” to manufacturing re-industrializa- 
tion very well. 

Karl Marx anticipated such a situation 
which he called “capitalist communism” 
(see Vol. Ill of Capital). Capitalism 
hates communism so much that even 
when it is for themselves they don’t 
know how to work it. 

Observer 

Boston 

* « * 

Thank you for your articles about the 
Republican convention (N&L, Aug.-Sept. 
1980). They really showed me something 
I had not understood about Reagan and 
the New Right. I knew how the religious 
Right had done much to take over the 
GOP, but I hadn’t realized how much of 
the way they did it was organizing 
against Women’s Liberation. There is a 
particularly odious and frightening mood 
against women that I sense even in the 
university now. I’m sure you won’t ap- 
prove, but Reagan reminds me so much 
of the path to World War II that I just 
may vote for Carter. 

Professor 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• 

SOUP LINES, PICKET LINES 

When Governor Milliken of Michigan 
announced his proposal to cut welfare off 
to all “able-bodied recipients without 
children to support” between the ages of 


20 and 45, I couldn’t believe my ears. 
Michigan has the highest unemployment 
of any state. Finding a job has become 
impossible; when one is announced hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, of applicants 
line up. What are we supposed to live on 
now? Or are we just being told to “hit 
the road” — and if so, for where? Mil- 
liken and his kind are the ones who 
should hit the road. 

Unemployed 

Michigan 

* * * 

After reading the article on the San 
Francisco hotel strike in last month’s 
N&L I ran into a cook at the St. Francis 
hotel who felt that “the settlement was 
not only a sellout, but they moved so 
fast because they were afraid after the 
Aug. 2 mass march that the next march 
wouid be even bigger and louder. This 
town hasn’t seen anything like that for a 
long time.” 

The employer media’s only mention of 
that march of several thousands was a 
single paragraph, but the “noise busts” 
of union officials for “too loud” picket 
lines really told the tale. A young long- 
shoreman who had been supporting the 
strikers commented; “There’d be no ar- 
rests over noise if the hotel owners were 
putting up another high-rise using pile- 
drivers.” The strike doesn’t end any- 
thing; the 'beef goes on. 

Docker 
San Francisco 

BLACK REALITY — 

AND THOUGHT 

I was very impressed with the essay 
by Lou Turner on “Black Thought/Black 
Reality,” in the last issue of N&L. He 
really captured the divisions within both 
those questions. Today’s crisis in Black 
reality can be seen in the new revolts 
by youth every week. At the same time 
there are many tendencies in Black 
Thought that are trying to impress the 
youth, tendencies that I do not think 
represent freedom. Look at Khomeini. 
He would like to be a tendency in Black 
Thought, and he has many plans to work 
within Black America. Minister Louis 
Farrakhan is saying that Khomeini is 
his man, that he is the only one who 
stood up to white leaders. He is also 
viciously attacking women’s liberation, 
saying that it is a White plot to destroy 
the Black family. There is a lot of work 
left to do to make Black Thought and 
Black Reality come together. 

Black working woman 
Detroit 


When I read Lou Turner’s “Black 
Thought/Black Reality” essay, what 
came to mind was the separation of or- 
ganization from the masses, and of 
theory from practice. In the past I had 
dealt with groups like the SWP, and 
what stood out was their elitist relation- 
ship to the masses. I remember years 
ago trying to sell their newspapers for 
50< a copy in the Compton area, where 
most people didn’t have enough money 
for food. It was an insult to those Black 
and poor. This separation of thought 
from the reality of Black masses is what 
Lou’s essay showed we have to overcome 
today. 

Black youth 

Los- Angeles 


CHINESE DISSIDENTS 

The Undercurrent is an international 
newsletter published by a socialist group 
in Hong Kong on an irregular basis. The 
purpose is to relay more timely informa- 
tion on China which is either ignored or 
misinterpreted by the bourgeois and 
Chinese state-capitalist presses, so as to 
rally more international support for the 
people’s movement there. 

In this first issue (July 1980) there 
are two essays by Wang Xizhe, For a 
Genuine Return to Marxism in China 
and The Direction of Democracy, and a 
forward by the editorial staff. To carry 
on with this publication, we need donors 
and subscribers. The subscription rate is 
US $6 a year by surface mail and US 
$10 a year by airmail. Payments should 
be made in checks and international 
money orders payable to Undercurrent. 
Send to 30 Queen’s Road West, 1st Floor, 
Hong Kong. 

The Undercurrent 
Hong Kong 

• 

BRAZILIAN INDIAN STRUGGLES 

The Indians of northern Brazil’s 
Xingu reservation are now in a veritable 
war against the constant invasions and 
seizures of their land. They have closed 
the road leading across their land, and 
have killed eleven invaders who were 
marking off new farms out of their land. 
The reservations were supposed to pre- 
serve a specific region for the Indians 
who have been persecuted and extermi- 
nated in Brazil over the years. But since 
the early 70’s, when a major road was 
built right across their land, many farms 
have been built on it. 

Shoshana 
Recife, Brazil 



From Harlem 'barricades': eyewitness report of Sydenham Hospital occupation 


BULLETIN! As we go to press we receive the follow- 
ing story of the occupation of Sydenham hospital written 
just after the police attack depicted in the photo. 


The elected officials representing Harlem went in- 
side to confer with the activists occupying the building. 
When they came out and faced us — about 1,000 demon- 
strators — one of those inside the building called out that 
how the politicians could be helpful would be to arrange 
it so the cops would remove the barricades they had put 
up, separating us from those inside the building, so that 
food and necessities could be passed in. 

Another guy inside yelled that the men should move 
to the front of the barricades, because there was going 
to be a confrontation. Many Black women around me 
raised their fists and moved toward the front The cops 
started swinging their clubs, as the politicians stood next 
to them and watched. I heard one white cop say, point- 


ing to a white female, ‘There’s a white liberal b . 

Get her !” 

There were about 200 cops, only two of them Black. 
Bottles, mop-handles, and pieces of furniture came rain- 
ing down from the roofs of surrounding apartment 
buildings. The cop’s faces turned white, and they looked 
like foreign occupying soldiers, as they seamed the 
buildings while still watching Hie crowd. They viciously 
beat anyone within reach. One cop pulled a gun and 
aimed it at a brother running down the street. The only 
thing that saved him was he turned a corner. 

I live in the Grant Housing Project. When my son 
was- oneand-a-half years old he had trouble breathing, . 
so I ran with him to Sydenham. We need this hospitaL. 


It’s a matter of life and death. Hie government wants 
to turn it into a Drug Rehabilitation Center. We know 
bow those things go. We want a hospital that deals with 
all human needs. People here not only don’t have cars 
to go somewhere else, they don’t have carfare. 

I have my eight-year-old son with me. There are 
other women here with babies in carriages. We didn’t 
expect anything from the police department like this. 
But my son wants to get involved. He knows what the 
struggle is. We can’t isolate our children. They are aware 
we live in a racist society. And they’re in a Black skin; 
they never forget who you are. My children are used 
to demqnstrajtions. I’ve been demonstrating all my life. 

-^Sydenham demonstrator 


New York, N.Y. — Sydenham Hospital, in the cen- 
ter of Harlem, scheduled to be closed by New York City’s 
politicans and banks on Oct. 1 in a continuing assault on 
the poor Black and Latino communities’ necessary health 
and social services, has been an object of struggle for 
the past five years. In the last few days it has become 
the focal point for opposition to the racist and life- 
threatening cut-backs. About 30 people are occupying the 
hospital, determined to force the City to respond to the 
demands of thousands of community demonstrators who 
have been outside on a picket-line throughout the past 
week. The following is “from the barricades;” 
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Workers need control of production, uni ons Unemployed face hard times 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 


While waiting in the unemployment line for hours, 
I was talking with a Black truck driver. He was telling 
me how his union representatives had sold him and 
other truck drivers out in their last contract. He had 
been reading about what the Polish workers did during 
negotiations — listening over loudspeakers to what 
their representatives and the government were saying 
— and from now on he wanted to know what his repre- 
sentatives were saying during the negotiation of the 
contract. 

As his contract reads now, on an Ohio run out of 
Detroit in the winter time, if they get snow bound for 
a week, the drivers are responsible 24 hours a day for 
what is in the truck, but they only get paid for 8 hours. 
UNION TAKES COMPANY SIDE 

The reason is that the international union reps 
have taken the ground of the corporation, saying that 
the company has got to make a profit. None of these 
reps are saying to the capitalists, who produce nothing, 
“To hell with you and your profits, I represent the 
workers.” 

This young driver commented, “As long as working 
people let the salary class do the thinking while the 
wage class does the work, workers that produce will 
always be worked to death or unemployed.” 

I couldn’t agree more, we have to become the 
thinkers as well as doers if there will ever be freedom 
on this earth. As it is now we earn just enough to keep 
us coming back and working to produce for the capital- 
ist the next day. But when they don’t need us, we are 
quickly laid off. And then they want to push us off of 
unemployment, or kick us off of welfare, when there are 
no jobs to go to. 

HAZARDS ON THE JOB 

If its bad off the job, being on the job is none too 
healthy. Last year Michigan had 90 workers killed on 
the job. But that didn’t include another 265 workers 
who died on the job as a result of heart attacks, or auto 
accidents on the job. And what about all the workers 
who are dying years after exposure to cancer-causing 
or poisonous chemicals. 

Meanwhile employers who fail to protect workers 
from serious job hazards face only the most minimal 
fines. Do you think conditions of labor would be this 
way if those bureaucratic parasites were taking care 
of our business? They are taking care of business al- 
right, their business, and at our expense. 

A young iron worker in the unemployment line put 
it this way, “We now in large industry are laid off. All 
we have to do is get together and take over the plants, 
mines and mills where we work. We don’t need these 
corporate, nor union bureaucrats. We produce every- 
thing and we can do it without them. Now is the time 
to do it. Let’s get together.” 

Latino (am laborers on move 

Toledo, Ohio — Over 2,000 Latino farmworkers, 
members of the Farm Labor Organizing Committee 
(FLOC), continued their now two year old strike in the 
tomato fields of northwest Ohio. Since August, 1978, 
these strikers have refused to work in the fields under 
contract to Libby’s and Campbell’s in an effort to obtain 
a contract with these two companies. FLOC is asking 
everyone to boycott Libby’s and Campbell's. 

In spite of being met with lost wages, violence by 
the County Sheriffs office and legal attacks, the strikers 
persist in tbeir demands for a living wage, adequate 
housing, child labor restrictions, and protection from 



Thousands apply for 70 jobs in Baltimore 


From a U.S. shipyard worker 

(Editors note: The follovring story teas told by an 
American shipyard worker at our national convention.) 

Now as you know, the way to launch a ship is not 
someone standing up on the bow and breaking a cham- 
pagne bottle. The workers themselves do it. Iri my 
particular yard, the method we used in a ship launching 
was that they handed out 800 sledge hammers and we 
each were given four wedges apiece. 

We all went under the ship (now this is a 1,000 
foot ship) and the idea was to raise it off its block one- 
half inch which takes a lot of pounding with those 
hammers. And the supervisors were there with bullhorns 
and loudspeakers so they could coordinate the raising. 
And when they had raised it a half inch, they’d cut it 
and it was launched. Of course, watching all this was a 
stand of dignitaries with TV cameras and photographers. 

We got done with that at 11:30 in the morning, a 
half hour before lunch. So they told us that we cpuld 
have an extra half hour that day with pay for lynch. 
And in the meantime they had quite a spread set out 
for themselves in that yard. Well what happened was 
that most of the workers walked out — they left right then. 

And so the management had to revise their order. 
They said people could leave if they wanted to. But, 
they said, we wouldn’t be getting the extra half hour. 
Well, they had to revise that too — they had to pay us 
that half hour ! 

When you work, you see the power of labor and 
it’s quite a power. It’s a force — and that’s the force of 
proletarian reason. And we see that in Poland today. 
When workers do begin to move and their movement 
really has a chance to flower, there is something new 
created in the world. And what is happening in Poland 
has illuminated the whole world so that labor will not 
be the same in Poland or in Eastern Europe and labor 
will not be the same in the United States after that. 

McDonnell Doughs strike? 

Long Beach, Cal. — After a month of contract nego- 
tiations, McDonnell Douglas workers, some 3,000 of them, 
met on Sunday, Sept. 21 at the Long Beach Convention 
Center to take a strike vote. Three thousand workers 
are only 25 percent of the membership, and the first 
thing Jerry Whipple, Western Regional Director of the 
United Auto Workers, was hit with (after the boos 
against him died down) was why Local 148 leadership 
called the meeting on a Sunday night instead of the way 
Boeing workers did when they got a 97 percent turnout. 
They had brought the workers out of the plant to have 
the meeting. 


exposure to pesticides. 

But the strike in northwest Ohio is only part of the 
nationwide struggle of Latino farm laborers against the 
interests of the large agri-business corporations who 
are always looking for cheap labor to exploit. In the 
Messilla Valley of New Mexico, The Texas Farm Workers 
Union (TFWU) has begun to organize workers picking 
California type peppers for 35# a pail with even the 
strongest workers barely picking 6 pails an hour. 

Many of these workers come to the U.S. literally to 
avoid starvation in their own countries. Because they 
are so-called “undocumented” and speak little English, 
the big growers and their labor contractors try to get 
away with all sorts of illegal schemes to cheat the 
workers out of their rightful wages. 

It is because of the low wages paid to these laborers 
that the growers and food -processing companies can 
reap greater and greater profits. As one farmworker 
told an organizer for the TFWU: “We bring about these 
riches but do not benefit from them. We need the union 
in the fields because we have the right to live better.” 





Another thing the workers wanted to know was 
what the union was doing by participating iff Douglas’ 
plant “open house” on the very same day the union 
wanted the workers to take a strike vote. 

To date McDonnell Douglas has come up with some 
200 “take-away” proposals at contract negotiations. The 
strike deadline is Oct. 19 and many workers recalled 
the last 91-day strike, when scabs were allowed to cross 
the picket line and production allowed to continue. 

From the floor, the workers’ voices and ideas were 
sharp and to the point. When Whipple said to forget 
politics (those directed against him) and stick to eco- 


nomics, workers came back with: “Six years and two 
bad contracts under this leadership is politics.” When 
Whipple told aerospace workers that their support of 
him was necessary in order for them to get the kind of 
deal autoworkers got, a laid-off G.M. worker responded: 
“I’m a laid-off autoworker, that’s the kind of deal the 
UAW got us.” 

Everyone who spoke supported going out on strike. 
But the question they had was whether or not the 
leadership would sell them out like last time. 

In the end the declaration of one worker summed 
up the attitude of so many toward the union leadership 
When he pointed ,to. the podium- and said: “.We’ll be 
l’ooking for you, Whipple, if you sell us . out on. this 
Contract.” V~ .... I 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — I’m an unemployed auto worker 
who’s been laid off for the past 13 months, and jobs are 
so hard to find that I’ve been forced to try for casual 
labor jobs at my local unemployment office — jobs 
that pay a third of what I used to make. 

The casual labor program at *he unemployment of- 
fice is a first-come, first-served program supposedly to 
help the desperately unemployed, but it’s really geared 
to help employers who need cheap labor for a day or 
two. 

I recently went down there when my benefits ran 
out, and by 6 o’clock in the morning 14 men were stand- 
ing in line outside the locked doors of the office. Some 
had been camped out there since 2 a.m. Only two were 
sent out to work that day while the rest of us had 
waited 4-6 hours or more for nothing. And this was for 
$3 an hour jobs! 

It used to be that if yon were 25th in line, you’d be 
sure to get work. Now you might be the second one 
there and get no work at all. All the unemployment, 
offices in the city are now this way. 

I remember how happy we were when laid off in 
July of last year — the lopg hours on a fast assembly 
line takes its toll qn your health and sanity. We looked 
forward to our “extended vacation.” At first we were 
getting unemployment and SUB, which covered 90 per 
cent of our base pay. Then after 6 months unemploy- x 
ment ran out. They now say you can apply for a 13 
week unemployment insurance extension, but the catch 
is you don’t get it if you didn’t work last year. Mean- 
while, they also said you wouldn’t get it if you did! 

So now with unemployment insurance gone and 
SUB expired, I have to look for temporary work at $3 
an hour — you can’t even get the casual labor these 
days. 

I started out making $9 an hour as an auto worker, 
then went to making 90 percent of my pay in SUB, 
and by now I’m down to $3 an hour jobs. This is. how- 
capitalism forces down the living standards of the work- 
ers, in order to be able to invest in new automation and 
unimation, which will lay off more workers in turn. How 
much longer can they expect workers to take this? 

S. Africa woricets fight cops 

Johannesburg, South Africa — Just after Detroit 
city workers had battled Mayor Young’s administration 
for a decent contract last July, the Black Municipal 
Workers’ Union (BMWU) in South Africa carried out 
the most massive strike ever staged against the Johan- 
nesburg city government: From July 24 to Aug. 1, over 
10,000 municipal workers virtually brought the capital 
city of apartheid land to a standstill. 

Rejecting the strikers’ demands for their legitimate 
human rights, the city council on Aug. 1, called out the 
police to ruthlessly break the strike with the most brutal 
“strong am” methods. Over 12,000 strikers were ar- 
rested and forcibly resettled in the so-called “home- 
lands,” while other unskilled workers were brought in 
from these “homelands” as (unwitting) scabs. 

As part of their strategy to break the strike and 
destroy the BMWU, police arrested and detained Joseph 
Mavi and Hope Mamabolo, prominent leaders of the 
BMWU. The offices of the Union were searched and 
documents cofffiscated. 

The struggle for the release of these arrested 
leaders and for the total scrapping of the apartheid 
system is part and parcel of the international struggle 
of all workers to end exploitative production relations 
and to be accorded recognition as full citizens and 
human beings. ■ > 

Messages of solidarity should be sent to: The Sec- 
retary-General, Black Municipal Workers Union, P.O. 
Box 9753, Johannesburg, 2000, South Africa. 


Racism at Jacobi 

Bronx, N.Y. — Since I’ve worked at Jacobi Hospital 
there has been race discrimination. But before it was 
hidden; now it’s open. A co-worker has been kept in a 
CETA classification for five years, when after a year 
you are supposed to be moved up to provisional status. 
The administrators here openly admit they don’t want 
to give any security, because the old workers get bad 
habits. In this woman’s case she has a very good record, 
but they claim she “runs her mouth too much.” The 


real reason is their feeling about her being Black and 
speaking up for herself and others. By open discrimina- 
tion I mean that they scream, at people, calling them 
“idiots” and “nincompoops.” I’ve worked with the union 
and tried to do something. But all the channels you 
have to go through, are exhausting -and frustrating. .1 
am' hot giilihjj dp. I ihten’d to 'figiitMhis jn hew ways. 

,W.« ; W 



by Jim Mills 

Scenes flashing across the TV screen on Sept. 23 
showed the realities of decadent capitalism led by this 
election year’s shift to the right — and its youth oppo- 
sition. After reports of the Iran-Iraq war, followed 
scenes of Black students from Southern University in 
Baton Rouge, La. Intent on making racist America hear 
a different kind of music, they sat down in front of the 
buses carrying their school’s band across town to Lou- 
isiana State where arch-reactionary Ronald Reagan was 
to speak. 

It was with the aim of working out the form for 
our participation in these kinds of mass, youth revolu- 
tionary activities already shaping the eighties that the 
Internationalist Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee met 
in conference on August 29. 

CONFERENCE’S INTERNATIONALISM 

The most outstanding feature of the conference was 
its internationalism. A young British Marxist-Humanist 
reported that the first British News & Letters was read 
- by people at a mass disarmament rally this summer in 
London, and he also related the Miami rebellion here 
to the Bristol rebellion this spring by Black and white 
youth against police harassment and neo-fascism. 

A young Marxist-Humanist from the Middle East 
posed Iran as the revolutionary event of the decade, gen- 
erating political shifts globally. Yet he stressed within 
that revolution, revolutionaries like the Fedayeen, by 
calling on Iranian workers to raise production and on 
women’s liberationists to be silent when Khomeini took 
power, forgot Marx's dialectic. 

As against such retrogression, he proposed support- 
ing South Korean youth who are resisting their own new 
“Shah,” and the formation of an autonomous youth 
organization, under Lenin’s banner: The main enemy is 
always at home. 

A young woman Marxist-Humanist also from the 
Middle East stressed the urgency she feels for ideas 
when she sees them translated into her own language. 
She urged that some of our activities be publicized and 
conducted in Farsi and Polish! 

Finally, a young Polish Marxist-Humanist living in 
the U.S. singled out “hunger for ideas” as the driving 
force in the Polish workers general strike going on at 
that very moment. Thus, a whole flowering of radical 
student papers is challenging censorship. New ideas like 
those of Black Consciousness movement leader Steve 
Biko have appeared in the dissident press. 

MARXIST REVOLUTIONARY JOURNALISM 

It was just such a stress on revolutionary journalism 

Youth creativity in 'Fame' 

Los Angeles, Cal. — A film that I really enjoyed 
seeing this summer was Fame. As a high school student 
it was interesting for me to see that the film had not 
tried to show young people as content and foolish, but 
had shown theit real problems. In this movie the em- 
phasis was on the students of a performing arts high 
school, but it was easy to see that many of their prob- 
lems are shared by youth throughout the country. 

In the atmosphere of a high school in a poor New 
York neighborhood you see the problems that each 
Black, Latino, Jewish or gay student had in intermingling 
with* others. These students were under tremendous 
pressure: the Black, because of the racist attitude of 
society; the Latino, because of being a minority and 
having to carry the. burden of family responsibility;, the 
gay, because of the way society was starting to treat him; 
and the Jewish, because she resented the values her 
family tried to impose on her. 

All the burdens on the shoulders of these students, 
in addition to the amount of work that school demanded 
from them, caused them to become very much alienated 
from themselves. Ibis alienation was clearly shown by 
the Latino who was always trying to m aintain a “happy” 
attitude but finally revealed his desperation by bursting 
into tears when explaining his family’s miseries. 

All of the students had done their best to get into 
this school, and they were truly talented in fields like 
drama, music, or dancing. Through four years of high 
school they had undergone tremendous pressure to in- 
crease their performing abilities. However, at the end 
you could see. how all this talent and creativity was 
abused, as when, for example, the Black high school 
woman was forced to expose her naked body in front of 
the camera to show that she was a “professional” actress. 

Here the film gave a concrete example of capital- 
ism’s abuse of talent. Since in this system the only aim 
is to achieve higher profits, the creativity and talent 
of a performer is reduced to a mere profit-making agent. 
To fight this sexist, racist, class-ridden society we need 
to base our struggle on a philosophy of liberation which 
includes all the oppressed sectors of our society. 

It is only through combining that theory with 
practice that we can achieve a new human society in 
which huftfth beiiigs' ‘will* be, able to develop, their 

creativity: irt la hUm&n sense. 

* ’ ' ' 1 * ’.* ’ - • ' ' —Woman high school student 


— Marx’s and our’s — that the conference turned to, look- 
ing at it always as philosophy as action. Independently 
writing and editing contributions for this, the youth 
page of News & Letters, grew out of the Internationalist 
Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee’s exploration of 
Marx’s own revolutionary activity as a journalist for the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

The continuity with Marx’s humanism and Marxist- 
Humanist philosophy for this coming year means that 
the foundation for a total outlook follows from our re- 
examination of 25 years of young Marxist-Humanism: 

The News and Letters Committees Constitution sing- 
ling out youth’s revolutionary idealism in 1957; the 
voices in Freedom Riders Speak For Themselves in 
1961; the expansion of the Black Civil Rights movement 
into a Free Speech movement and its discovery of 
Marx’s concept of alienation as its own in The Free 
Speech Movement and the Negro Revolution in 1964; and 
youth’s consciousness of its own internationalism in the 
seventies, captured .in Franz Fanon, Soweto and Ameri- 
can Black Thought. 

The youth of the eighties — the Black pre-teenage 
“little shorties” participating in the Miami rebellion this 
summer and the estimated one million young men who 
boycotted Carter’s war registration — are already authors 
of our own essay on the youth movement in the 1980s 
we will contribute to the new expanded News & Letters 
next year. < 

Expanding activities in the class struggles here and 
internationally must, finally, involve grounding all our 
activities in the quest by youth everywhere for philos- 
ophy, as total freedom from wars and oppression by 
others, especially through the instrumentality of pro- 
duction. 

WSU student job grievances 

Detroit, Mich. — Newly-hired Wayne State Uni- 
versity student assistant workers did not receive checks 
on payday in early September. The usual bureaucratic 
reasons for it were given, but there was actually no 
excuse. As a result, new student assistants made re- 
quests for pay advances, but none were given out. 

The student anger over this event underscores the 
desire of many student assistants to create some kind of 
organization to fight these kinds of abuses by Wayne 
State. 

At the end of the summer, clerical workers threat- 
ened to strike the university. One student office as- 
sistant who had been led to believe her job had been 
eliminated found put that her jab had been restored 
“with much memo-writing and kind words and personal 
pleadings.” 

When the clerical workers actually went out on 
strike this August, the need for student assistants to 
band together became urgent again. Many students 
tried to keep the university from using them against 
the strikers. A student worker at the bookstore honored 
the picket lines for a week, even though the clerical 
union did not ask students not to cross the lines. 

But the opposition to administration management 
was not limited to the strike. An office student assistant 
in the nursing school put it this way: “I’m not supposed 
to do any typing at all. But the department chairman 
will often come around and give us some typing to do, 
saying, ‘It’s just a little thing.’ It’s always just a little 
thing, but they add up.” 

These kinds of ongoing grievances have brought 
some student assistants to meetings called by people 
on the Student-Faculty Council, the student government. 
Ever since the strike, students have wanted to know 
what they could do about the pressures placed on them 
by the administration during the strike and about their 
problems like the payless payday. One student found out 
from another one at one of those meetings that he should 
have gotten a wage increase when the minimum wage 
went up in January. 

Although new people have come to meetings, they 
often are not asked for their ideas but to do tedious 
work like copying down mailing lists instead, not unlike 
the work they do for the university. Despite this the 
need for an organization which will project grievances 
and promote communication amongst students can be 
seen in many corners of the campus. 
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That is why local Internationalist Marxist-Humanist 
Youth Committees will sponsor Raya Dunayevskaya in 
a spring lecture tour. 

I invite you to find out more, first, by ordering a 
copy of the conference proceedings which we’re making 
available to readers of this page. (See the ad below.) 
And then I hope you will join us in both reconnecting 
with the history of revolutions — and making our own ! 

Black Hills survival rally 

Chicago, 111.— Over 12,000 people gathered in South 
Dakota this summer to work towards the survival of 
humanity and protection of the environment. Activists 
from over 40 nations, including many indigenous 
“Indian” nations, participated. B-52 bombers from Ells- 
worth Air Force Base regularly roared overhead the 
tent city we set up. 

A Citizens Review Commission on Energy Develop- 
ing Corporations presented testimony on multinational 
corporations currently exploiting the mineral resources 
of the Black Hills — the spiritual center of the Lakota 
(Sioux) Nation. This area is slated as a “National Sacri- 
fice Area” according to Carter’s energy plan, as it is 
rich in uranium and coal. Much of the water in this 
area is already contaminated with radioactive waste 
from mining in the ’50s. One study by Women of All 
Red Nations (WARN) revealed a 38 percent stillbirth 
rate and breathing difficulties in 60-70 percent of new- 
borns of the reservation. 

• Health for Survival workshops covered the dangers 
of radiation and chemical contamination and holistic 
alternatives to profit-oriented medicine. Education for 
Survival workshops emphasized bringing issues like 
militarism, ecology and co-operation into the schools. , 

Representatives from resistance movements in 
Australia, Europe, Puerto Rico, and South America 
shared their struggles. Native Americans stressed 1 a 
push to stop mining and the M-X missile by enforcing 
treaties the U.S. signed with their tribes. Over 400 of 
these treaties have been violated. 

All literature distributed had to be approved be- 
cause of the Black Hills Alliance’s fear of alienating 
traditional locals. They wouldn’t allow circulation of 
papers containing gay rights or marijuana legalization 
articles. When some women asked why the security 
team had only male squad leaders, an American Indian 
Movement activist tried to justify this by saying it was 
traditional. 

Although it was obvious that, while respecting tra- 
ditional values of living in harmony with nature, new 
ways of working out human relations were needed, 
people of many different cultures, working together 
did break down some of the barriers that separate us all. 

■For more informatioh write— The Black Hills Alli- 
ance, Box 2508, Rapid City, South Dakota 57709 

— R. K. 


| Youth in Revolt | 

For refusing to turn over incriminating photos, the 
editor of the University of Texas student newspaper was 
fined $100 and sent to jail Sept. 2. Daily Texan editor 
Mark McKinnon had refused to surrender newspaper 
photos of Iranian students who were on trial for dis- 
rupting a speech, Jan. 31, by the former Iranian am- 
bassador to the UN. 

* * * 

Concluding that “the punks have won this one,” the 
Great Lakes Training Facility commander suspended the 
showing of a film of the national anthem before feature 
pictures at the base movie theatre. Earlier in the sum- 
mer, jeering sailors forced the anthem’s suspension. 
Although the base commander asked informants to tell 
on other enlistees, none came forward when the anthem 
was reinstated and the booing resumed; It was dis- 
continued for good July 12. 

* * * 

Hundreds of young people in Zurich, Switzerland 
who were protesting the city’s closing of a youth center, 
began a rampage through a fashionable shopping center 
the first week of September. The revolt, where police 
arrested over 300, was a repeat of the rebellion last 
May when the youths demanded city funds for a new 
autonomous youth center. A new opera house got funds 
instead. Many of the participants in the riot are the 
unemployed children of “guest workers” from the Middle 
East. 

* * • 

Students and teachers of Mali continue their protests 
that began in November, 1979, over the right to organize 
and choose their own unions. The students’ protest 
originally began against the new entrance examinations 
for professional training that would make it difficult to 
qualify for civil service lo^and spread-tp the .te^cjhefs 1 
protests which have jstod^ksi’kiid 

have faced the same government attacks. 
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Against militarized science and religious reaction... 


(Continued from Page 1) 

RELIGION IN GENERAL, JERUSALEM IN 
PARTICULAR — IN THIS STATE- 
CAPITALIST AGE 

Israel has been moving so steadily to the Right that 
no reactionary action should surprise anyone. Neverthe- 
less, the world — ahd this includes President Carter 
who is still pretending that the so-called Peace Treaty 
he engineered between Egypt and Israel will bring real 
peace to the whole of the Middle East — was shocked 
by the timing, if nothing else, of the “sudden” fiat from 
the Knesset that Jerusalem, East and West (that is, 
Arab as well as Jewish), was “one,” was “indivisible” 
capital of Israel, indeed, was “eternal,” as if really its 
order extends into the eons of time. 

If however, we take a second, objective look at that 
phrase, “if nothing else,” we will see that it is precisely 
the timing, the provocative timing, which is the logical 
conclusion tp the extremist imperialist moves ever since 
Menachem Begin came to power, and that very week 
visited and approved a. controversial new Jewish settle- 
ment in Arab land. It has gone on and expanded ever 
since. It is necessary, however, to limit ourselves just 
to this year. 

In March, 1980, the government of Israel announced 
it would be taking 1,000 acres of mostly Arab-owned 
land. It was the first such major expropriation in a 
decade, and the second largest since the victorious 1967 
war. Indeed, by the mid-1970s, Israel pried 30 percent 
of East Jerusalem from Arab ownership. Could anyone 
doubt, when the biggest war hawk of them all, Geula 
Cohen, was chosen to bring in a draft for the new status 
of Jerusalem, that it would be anything but what it was? 

That the neo-fascist religious fanatics called Gush 
Emunim have no intention whatever of stopping was 
clear enough from the prevailing terrorism — not from 
the PLO this time, but from the reactionary religious 
Zionist group, who bombed the cars of two Arab mayors, 
maiming Mayor Bassan Shaka of Natoulus and Mayor 
Kerim Khalaf of Ramallah. 

Worse still was Menachem Begin’s stonewalling the 
investigation. As the correspondent of the Washington 
Star, David Halevy. asked: how did it happen that the 
Shin Bet (Israeli FBI-CIA combined), that has an 85 
percent success rate ''in probing such terrorist acts, did 
not produce even a suspect? And wasn’t it true that the 
head of that secret police organization resigned because 
Menachem Begin wasn’t giving him a free hand? . . . 

.What is new — and it is by no means limited to 


Zionism — is the new politicized forms of religion. Nor 
is it a question of whether you listen to the money-wise 
“electronic evangelists”; or believe in the Old or New 
Testament; or follow the Koran and quote Muhammad, 
who is supposed to have said: “Whoever goes on a 
pilgrimage to the Jerusalem sanctuary shall be forgiven 
all his sins.” 

The point, rather, is why this rush to power? One 
need not go abroad to see it is so. All one has to do is 
look right here at the New Right, the Christian Religi- 
ous Right. We saw what they did at the Reagan con- 
vention; and it is clear that, though now they are 
settling for Reagan, they, no more than the KKK and 
the Nazis, will not stop there, any more than Solzhen- 
itsyn stopped when he got religion and returned to the 
Greek Orthodox Church . . . 

The real point is that the totality of the crises, 
especially since 1973-74 (which by no means signified 
only the Arab-Israeli War, but the economic crisis that 
resulted from the oil embargo) has shown that the un- 
dercurrent of revolt may — and in some cases, did — lead 
to revolution. It is this, especially as it is evolving in 
the last years, which has led the capitalist rulers to flirt 
with Nazism and occultism all over again. Occultism 



—thanks to Informations-Dienst 


“Look, there lies the developed world.” 
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The issues that the Polish rank-and-filers picked 
to fight over — like the miners who not only won 
everything that the Gdansk strikers won but also the 
stopping of a shift system that had resulted in eight more 
miners being killed recently — are so much like those of 
the U.S. mine workers who took on the company, the 
union, and the state fat the form of the Taft-Hartley in 
their general strike of 1978 over the right to strike 
over local safety conditions. 

Workers have flocked to join the independent trade 
unions in Poland, and applications for membership 
poured in from across the nation in what one worker 
activist said could be the death knell of the official 
Communist-controlled unions. One of the strike leaders 
said that some 85 to 90 percent of the workers of the 
Gdansk area have already joined with them. The Com- 
munist regime is saying that “anti-socialist” elements 
are trying to turn Poland’s troubles to their own pur- 
poses. However, one striker said that they were not 
against the principle of socialism, but against the mis- 
takes of the Party. The workers were striking against 
the Communist Party. 

It was not “anti-socialist” elements that caused the 
strike, it was that the workers were fed up with their 
conditions of labor, fed up with high prices, fed up 
with the way workers were treated including patting 
them in jail for their political beliefs. All of their de- 
mands were so timely, including their demand to re- 
lease political prisoners. 

What was amazing to me was how the Polish workers 
managed to have such tremendous self-discipline. There 
were some people who were collecting food for these 
workers who were sitting-in in the plants in Gdansk. In 
some of the baskets they had put in some vodka. The 
workers discovered it, took the baskets with the vodka 
out into the open for everyone to see and poured the 
liquor out on the ground. They did -not .want -the 
Communists or anyone else* to be able ‘to say- they* were 
just -there .drinking and* not there- for the demands.- «“>’«'• 


EVERY WORD OVER LOUDSPEAKER 

When the Communist government leaders went into 
the plants to negotiate the settlement with the workers’ 
leaders, the workers’ leaders demanded that each and 
every word be broadcast over a loudspeaker so that 
all the workers could hear it. A worker friend of mine 
said that was one of the greatest things. No American 
trade union leader would do it. They are so much a 
part of the company and the government that they 
would not want the American workers to know any- 
thing about what they were saying during negotiations, 
nor afterward. This is because in all of their negotia- 
tions there is so much dealing going on behind the 
backs of workers. 

No worker knows what went on in those bargain- 
ing sessions until he goes back to work and the com- 
pany tells him what to do. Often it is something the 
workers did not have to do before, but now the com- 
pany tells him it is in the new contract. 

When we had free trade unions our contract was 
no more than ten or twelve pages. Today it is nearly 
the size of a book with so much small reading that it 
would take a Philadelphia lawyer to understand it. The 
company insists that every foreman read and know it, 
while the majority of workers do not even get to see it. 

In the early days of the union, every worker carried the 
contract with him. They felt the contract meant more 
to them than the Bible. 

Many of the Polish workers may be quite religious, 
and have the picture of the Pope plastered on the gate 
of the occupied factory. But when the Catholic Church 
said to them that the strike had gone far enough, and 
that they should return to work — they answered in 
the same manner that the mine workers in America 
answered John L. Lewis when he told them to return 
to work, and the same as they have answered many 
bureaucrats who told them what to do. 

•So again we say, All eyes on - the Polish -workers, - - 
’ especially' ttieir demand tor free trade unions. It is, as*’- 
•wetY «• demand * for American- workers today; s ’ ***1 • ^ ; 


has ever been the escape from reality and since it 
doesn’t have quite as obnoxious an odor as Nazism, non- 
taxabie dollars are spent on that electronic miracle to 
bring the message to the public. 

In any case, the New Religious Right, as in Begin’s 
Israel or in Khomeini’s Iran, or the Christian Right here, 
even when they get masses to follow them, by no means 
signifies that what the masses want, and what the leaders 
are striving for — power — has the same motivation. 

Which is why Karl Marx made so sharp a distinction 
between the religion of the oppressed and that of the 
oppressor. The whole theory of alienation started there. 
Follow the majestic, the historic sweep of Marx’s goal: 
“To unmask human self-alienation in its secular form 
now that it has been unmasked in its sacred form ...” 

“Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the 
sentiment of a heartless world, and the soul of soulless 
conditions. It is the opium of the people . . . 

“Religion is indeed man’s self-consciousness and self- 
awareness so -long as he has not found himself or has 
lost himself again. But man is not an abstract being, 
squatting outside the world. Man is the human world, 
state, society.” (See Marx’s Contribution to the Critique 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, Introduction, 1844.) 

Nor was H only religion that Marx called “the 
opium of the people.” The same was true for science. 
A full 130 years before ever the atom was splits and out 
of which came, not the most constructive new energy 
force, but the most destructive atomic bomb, Marx 
wrote: “To have one basis for' life and another for 
science is a priori a lie.” 

We have been living this lie altogether too long. 
State-capitalism has reincarnated both Religion and Sci- 
ence as moves away from real human needs and new 
human relations. The turning of the clock backward 
must foe stopped and will be stopped when we stop' 
separating the philosophy of revolution from social 
revolution ... 

ALL ROADS LEAD TO GDANSK AND . . . 

The most exciting new form ttf freedom in the 
world today is being created in Poland. Every day 
brings news of unprecedented acts of rebellion by the 
Polish workers. What started put as the occupation of 
the Lenin Shipyards in Gdansk and became 17,000 
strikers in three other cities, soon snowballed and had 
no less than 50,000 other workers join them, and 200 
factories were shut down. 

What seemed at one place to be just opposition to 
high meat prices and at another place just a strike in 
opposition to the firing of Mrs. Anna Walentynowicz 
who had been, active in the 1970 strike and who was 
fired a few months short of being entitled to receive a 
pension, so broadened and widened the participation 
that we now have a general strike including other in- 
dustrial units from aircraft and textile plants, to city 
garbage collectors and bus drivers. What started out as 
demands for a rise in wages became at one and the 
same time a demand for free trade unions as well as 
free speech, free press, freer communications. 

Indeed, the shipyard strike everyone was talking 
about as the first, occurred in fact after six full weeks 
of non-stop labor unrest that had begun with 3,000 
railway men who insisted on nominating independent 
candidates for workers’ council elections. This report 
(by Eric Bourne in the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
13, 1980) is indeed born out not only by other reports 
in the daily press, but what we hear from within Poland 
by the strikers and intellectual dissidents. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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from Poland to Miami: masses as reason 


• (Continued from Page 10) 

Indeed, what worries the Communist rulers more 
than anything is the fact that a small dissident group 
of mainly intellectuals called the Workers’ Social Self- 
Defense Committees (KOR) , which was established in 
the mid-1970s of those who had been fired or im- 
prisoned, whose spokesman is Jacek Huron, has ex- 
pressed more than solidarity with these workers by 
establishing a co-ordinating committee that, at one and 
the same time, tells workers of strikes in other regions 
and tells the Western press the actual situation in con- 
tradiction to what the official press carries. 

As Huron, who was once again imprisoned, put it: 
“It is a solidarity strike, and has a political character. 
It is a step toward a free trade union — a very im- 
portant step. These committees create an absolutely new 
situation.” 

Marx on Poland 

. . . Only after Poland has won its independence 
again, only after it is able to govern itself again as 
d free people, only then can its inner development 
begin again and can it cooperate as an independent 
force in the social transformation of Europe . . . 

The main reason for the sympathy felt by the 
working class for Poland is, however, this: Poland 
is not only the only Slav race which has fought and 
is fighting as a cosmopolitan soldier of the revolu- 
i lion. Poland spilt its blood in the American War of 
Independence; its legions fought under the banner 
of the first French republic; with its revolution of 
1830 it prevented the invasion of France, which had 
been decided upon by the partitioners of Poland; in 
1846 in Cracow it was the first to plant the banner 
of revolution in Europe; in 1848 it had a glorious 
share in the revolutionary struggles in Hungary, 
Qermany and Italy; finally, in 1871 it provided the 
Paris Commune with the best generals and the 
most heroic soldiers. 

, In the brief moments when the popular masses 

in Europe have been able to move freely they have 
remembered what they owe to Poland . . . 

— Speech of March, 1875 

By now (New York Times, 8/28/80) the shipyard 
workers of Gdansk have truly established “a world 
apart,” right within a totalitarian land at that, with 
their occupation — occupation, not just strike. They 
are not only fanning out across the whole country, 
having international representatives of labor from 
France, Norway, Austria. They established their own 
system of internal broadcasting over loudspeakers so 
that every’ word of negotiating sessions with government 
representatives is piped out to workers lounging on the 
grass or clustered in discussions! Eight-hundred dele- 
gates from other factories are in the conference hall 
and they tape-record sessions for workers in their 
districts. 

Exhilaration of producing their own newspaper — 
Solidarity (for excerpt see Readers’ Views, page 6) — 
is catching on with even some government journalists 
there. The Western TV cameramen who concentrate on 
I pictures of the Pope on the shipyard gate, should note 
f that dissident spokesmen criticized Cardinal Wyszynski’s 
statement' saying, “The workers will disregard it. They 
are too determined.” And they, the workers, now num- 
\ ber no less than 300,000. (Editor’s Note: Several days 
after the above report was written, numbers reached 
over 800,000.) 

Whether or not the Communist totalitarian govern- 
ment will attempt to put it down bloodily, though the 
workers thus far have not used any arms, it is absolutely 
impossible to dim the penetrating illumination cast by 
this great revolt, both of conditions in state-capitalist 
lands calling themselves Communist, and of the burning 
desire for freedom . . . 

. . . AND THE ROAD TO THE BLACK GHETTO 

The maturity of our age is ■keen also in every act 
of opposition to the powers-that-be even when there is 
no revolution: and even where it seems to be as isolated 
as the Black ghetto of Miami ... In the Black ghettos 
of the North as well as the South, and specifically in 
liberty City of Miami, eight out of every ten Blade 
youth are out of work. And so filthy are the living 
conditions there, that so-called Liberty City is referred 
to as “Germ City.” 

Hie Miami Courier, a Black bi-weekly, revealed one 
other important fact. It is about “the little shorties.” 
“The little shorties” refers to some of the most militant 
Blacks in that revolt who were no more than: 11, 12, 
and 13 years old, and who are obviously best at throw- 
ing bottles and stones at every passing white motorist. 

And when an adult, Homer Breman, (who is 27) 
spoke up, he said, “You know, a lot of us aren’t,scared 
of dying no more." He was referring -to the fait that 
ho • was a Vietnam veteran and he hasn’t found condi- 
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tions now in his hometown any better. Insofar as the 
Miami Blacks are concerned, they struck not only at 
the government, but the established Black leadership 
in or out of the NAACP, Urban League, SCLC. “No 
need for bullets,” said another, “unemployment and 
inflation are killing us." 

At one of the public housing projects, the James E. 
Scott, the reporters were being chased away and some- 
one yelled at them: “And one more thing. Tell those 
old Black leaders to stop jumping in front of the tele- 
vision cameras, giving interviews, because they don’t 
speak for us.” 

The most serious lesson to learn from the Miami 
uprising which few are" even listening to is the com- 
plete rejection of leadership. And that, the rebellions 
made clear, applies most sharply to the Black leaders 
who think that what they did in the ’60s entitles them 
to leadership evermore, whereas in fact, insofar as they 
are concerned, it. is all a period of “broken promises.” 
The revolts will not stop, and neither will the search 
for a philosophy of freedom. 

OUR TASKS 

. . . This year, as we are getting ready to appear 
with the 12-pager as the regular format of News & 
Letters and to finish the book, we do have, accidentally 
or otherwise, the advantage of looking at our 25-year 
history. In many respects, the first five years were the 
most difficult and the most fundamental, as they laid 
the ground, philosophically, politically, organizationally 
for the existence of Marxist-Humanism on U.S. soil. 

First and foremost is that which characterized us 
from our birth. We, at one and the same time, listened 
to new voices from below and singled out new revolu- 
tionary forces whose movement from practice was itself 
a form of theory, as well as taking on the responsibility 
of filling the theoretic void in the movement since, 


Lenin’s death, and transcending it, that is to say, re- 
stating Marxism for our own age. Where we stress that 
listening to the new voices does not free the intellectuals 
from their responsibility of what Hegel called Absolute 
Method, or “Sen-Thinking Idea,” it is also manifest that 
the Idea cannot itself think without human beings 
thinking it. 

We continued to dig deep for American roots, not 
only when we first started, but as a constant character- 
istic, so that in the mid-1970s, we also produced, first, 
America’s First Unfinished Revolution, and then The 
First (1877) General Strike in the U.S.: Then and New, 
and most recently, “American Black Thought and Black 
Reality” you’ll be discussing under Organizational Re- 
ports. It is this type of theoretical working out. what is, 
as relevant for history as for method, Le. dialectics of 
analysis of current events, which now that we are 
transforming the paper, needs to become a regular 
feature. For this, we need a whole nucleus of “phil- 
osophers,” or political analysts, if yon insist ... 

It was no accident (nor only related to the objec- 
tive situation of Carter's drive for war) that we posed 
the question of expansion of News & Letters. The more 
fundamental reason was the imperativeness of philos- 
ophy as action, and the need, therefore, of a philosophic 
nucleus, whether that be every Marxist-Humanist a 
philosopher, or as a sort of thought-exuding nucleus. It 
goes without saying that it’s needed most if we are 
fully to comprehend why the Rosa Luxemburg book 
has the title it has. 

Nor do I mean that the three parts — Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women's Liberation, and Marx’S Phi l oso phy of 
Revolution — ore of equal newness. I mean, that never 
before has Man’s philosophy of revolution hem tally 
presented; at best, it was a theory of proletarian revolu- 
tion that was strictly political 

I mean also that it could not have been presented in 
full, because we did not have all of his works until 
recently. It is for tins reason that I consider it also no 
accident that we started publishing the book not with 
Chapter 1, “Two Turning Points in Rosa Luxemburg’s 
Life,” but with Marx’s Ethnological Notebook!;, or more 
precisely put, “The Relationship of Philosophy and 
Revolution to Women’s Liberation: Marx’s and Engels’ 
Studies Contrasted.” That is to say, just as the question 
of Women’s Liberation could not fully be understood 
as a Marxist when thinking that Marx and Engels were 
one, so Marx’s total philosophy of revolution could not 
be as fully worked out as it will be in this book because 
we do finally have nearly the whole of Marx’s writings. 

It is there, i.e. in the Ethnological Notebooks, where 
Marx returns to the question he first posed in 1844 — 
the Man/Woman relationship as the manifestation of 
the whole of human relationships — and in the Grund- 
risse, 1857, where he described the human relationship 
as “the absolute movement of becoming.” 

The relationship of theory to pract ic e is not the 
easiest problematic to work out, as It changes with 
every historic period in every historic culture, with 
every different country, and above ad, in the relation- 
ship between the mass movement when it is in motion, 
and the counter-revolution and its strength. Not to men- 
tion the whole world context. 

The overriding question is this: since it is only now 
— 100 years from the last writing of Marx (and through 
the Ethnological Notebooks, see also with new eyes that 
1881 Preface to the Russian edition of the Communist 
Manifesto) — that we can grapple with nearly all the 
writings of this founder of a whole new continent of 
thought, this presents a new challenge to the whole 
Marxist movement and the need to face not only the 
relationship of pfotiosophy and revolution but also phil- 
osophy of revolution ... 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 



(We received the following report from Azadkar, an 
Iranian revolutionary :) 


In day 500 of the Iranian revolution, the new was 
that the Shah is dead; and in fact it is the best thing 
he ever did for the Iranian people after 37 years of 
murderous and corrupt rule. Today, Khomeini’s regime 
appears to have gained an upper hand over the revolu- 
tionary forces in Iran. He has fulfilled Ids promise of 
bringing everything under Islamic laws. Nothing has 
been saved from these reactionary decrees. 

The economic effects of this Islamic capitalism has 
been inflation of 50 percent and unemployment of near 
half of the Iranian work force. Prices of those necessary 
items such as food and medicine have risen 100 percent 
and as many people say, “prices are changed hour by 
hour.” The tremendous economic crisis is not simply 
due to the lack of spare parts or management. At the 
heart of it lies the shaky mechanism of capitalism and 
the class struggle. 

The ruling classes are engaged in a bitter fight for 
power and Behesti is certainly trying to pull the rug 
from under Bani-Sadr and gradually acquire the instru- 
ments of state. But when it comes down to the problems 
of the economy, they both agree to blame the workers. 
Over the past 18 months they have joined hands to sup- 
press the shoras and other workers’ organizations that 


B Salvador 

Civil War in El Salvador, on a scale approaching 
the events that overthrew the government of neighboring 
Nicaragua, has raged since the general strike of August 
which closed down the country. 

The Christian Democrat-Military junta which rules 
the country with the support of the Ui>. through Am- 
bassador Robert White and millions in armaments 
'including patrol boats, helicopters, jeeps, parachutes, 
trucks, has slaughtered over 4,000 civilians in cold blood 
in less than one year. 

Almost daily this September, the bodies erf dead 
and often mutilated men and women are being found 
in the streets of the cities and the ditches in the coun- 
tryside. 

The U.S. government which had proclaimed itself 
for “human rights" in the mid-1970s, had a change erf 
heart when it came to Central America in July, 1979. 
That was the date that the Nicaraguan Revolution 
finally completed the overthrow of Somoza. 

Since that date, the UjS. arranged a coup against 
the Romero government From that moment it has 
been trying to engineer various combinations for rule, 
including a civilian presence in the form of the Christian 
Democrats. 

Meanwhile the deaths and the "disappeared" con- 
tinued. Paramilitary forces first under the name 
ORDEN, and then reconstituted as the Broad National 
Front (FAN>, began to terrorize the countryside and 
to try and eliminate key leaders of popular organizations. 

The popular organizations have become stronger 
and stronger, first as a coalition — the Revolutionary Co- 
ordinating Council of the Masses, and then as the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front which includes as well 
the political-military organizations of the Left under 
the Unified Revolutionary Directorate. They have been 
staging mass demonstrations, a general strike, guerrilla 
warfare and diplomatic efforts to gain international 
solidarity. 

What is at stake is the people and land of El 
Salvador, whether they and their country will finally 
be able to determine their own destiny without the 
U.S. once again occupying a portion of Central America 
as its own backyard. 

Qna 

On the fourth anniversary of Mao’s death, with the 
National People’s Congress in session, no one bothered 
to write a single commemorative article in the govern- 
ment press about the founder and permanent chairman 
of the People’s Republic of China. Indeed, before the 
Congress came into session, all but one portrait of Mao 
were removed from the public buildings on which they 
always were displayed. 

It is not true, however, as Deng and his cohorts as 
well as the West make it appear, that this “seals the 
reversal of Mao’s policies as pursued over the past 22 
years” (Toronto Globe and Mail, Sept. 10, 1980). Quite 
the contrary is true insofar as the establishment of the 
Republic. 

That is to say, the Chinese Revolution was a national 
revolution and openly called itself a state-capitalist 
” society, which it. still is. In 19ff) it assured the masses 
of only one thing: that they need not fear Mao’s state- 
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revolution: Khomeini's isiumk regime in turmoil 


had started to run production under workers’ control. 
Some “unity” was needed in order to massacre the 
Kurdish revolutionaries and other minorities fighting 
for self-determination; to recapture lands from the 
peasants who dared to seize them; to attack the Left 
and shut down the universities under the slogan “cul- 
tural revolution,” and the latest, to force women to 
appear at work under the “Islamic veil.” 

The fact that the “Islamic Republican Party,” 1 with 
the blessing of Iman, has been taking an anti-imperialist 
appearance to cover up its counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties throughout Iran, to regain its ever decreasing 
popularity and manipulate its secular and so-called 
liberal opponents, does not mean that masses of toilers 
and the Left can afford to reduce the class struggle in 
particular, and revolutionary movement in general to 
this type of “anti-imperialism,” and abandon all the 
freedom struggles until “the petty Jwurgeois masses 
and their political representatives in the government 
have defeated (!) U.S. imperialism ...” 

, These differences in the “above” as Ayatollah 
Khomeini has put it, clearly are only “small differences 
of choice,” and they are in fact “homogenous and united 
against the enemies of Islam and for enforcing law 
and order in this country . . .” 

Or as Marx wrote in “The Civil War in France, “All 
the opposing factions of the ruling class together were 



Japanese and Koreans demonstrate outside Tokyo’s 
Foreign Affairs Ministry against the death penalty given 
to South Korean dissident leader, Kim Dae Jung, by a 
military court. Sept. 17, Jttng and 23 of his comrades 
were convicted of numerous trumped-up charges against 
the government. U.S. government protests of this sen- 
tence was hardly even a whisper. 


capitalism not only because it did remove the com- 
prador-bourgeois imperialist Chiang Kai-shek, but be- 
cause all political powfcr was in the hands of the 
Communist Party, (CP) which it still is. 

Let us not count the CP out yet. No doubt the 
in-fighting in the bureaucracy is still going on, and 
when it next meets in Congress session we may be in 
for a few surprises, though they be minor. For example, 
they might have by then decided the fate of the so- 
called “Gang of Four,” and the irony is that insofar 
as foreign policy is concerned, they are all doing exactly 
the same thing — all following what Mao initiated with 
rolling out the red carpet for Nixon. 

Indeed, they- out-do the “Gang of Four” in villifying 
Lin Biao, since he is the one that both carried out 
the so-called Cultural Revolution and momentarily de- 
stroyed it, the youth who were genuine rebels and took 
the Cultural Revolution at face value, likewise were 
most happy to have him removed (or killed outright). 

Nevertheless, Lin Biao is the only one who dared 
oppose Mao’s embrace of U.S. imperialism. It is true 
that he helped Mao heat up the campaign against 
Russia, calling it “enemy number one.” But when it 
became clear that Mao was even ready for a possible 
military alliance with U.S. imperialism, Lin Biao balked 
and began his own battle with Mao, which led to his 
death. 

What the new Chinese leadership is reversing is 
any illusion about politics predominating over technology, 
and what they are speeding-up is industrialization. And 
since Mao was supposed to be both Lenin and Stalin, 
not to mention Marx, they are left with The Party, 
and their de-Maoization has to travel a slightly less 
villifying road on “Mao’s Thought.” 

What followed Stalin’s death were the magnificent 
East European revolts, as well as revolts in the forced 
labor camps within Russia. We have not yet seen such 
great revolts from below in China, but we do not doubt 
that they will appear and they are the only ones (hat 
can really uproot the legacy of state-capitalism, speeded- 
up or otherwise. j 


conspiring against the masses and at the same time 
were plotting against themselves . . 

The occupation of the labor house by the unem- 
ployed workers in the midst of this alleged “anti-im- 
perialism” in November; many strikes, sit-ins, marches 
and actual factory take-overs, have proven that “the 
workers are the real anti-imperialists” and that they 
are not going to allow the mullahs to once again use 
them as mindless mobs to accomplish their counter- 
revolutionary goals. For that matter not even the “Left” 
can mobilize them only as force, not reason of the 
revolution. 

Even a more developed class and national conscious- 
ness is taking shape among the masses of Kurdistan and 
in a slower pace with the other national minorities. 

Students in their resistance to goons in university 
classes, and women in their courageous demonstration 
which took place under the threat of knives and sticks 
and under overwhelming silence of the Left organiza- 
tions, are showing a new way. 

All these movements and other struggles in every 
corner of Iranian society echoed the decisive message 
of how total the second phase of the revolution must be, 
if it is not to be arrested and fall into the grips of the 
self-proclaimed “anti-imperialist” forces of Khomeini 
or the pro-imperialist forces of Bakhtiar. 


Turkey 

Generals in Turkey overthrew Prime Minister 
Suleyman Demirel on Sept. 12, rounded up politicians 
and others expressing any 'political dissent, ordered 
60,000 strikers back to work, and declared themselves 
in authority. 

Under vDemirel’s regime, in the past year alone 
more than 2,000 people were killed as right-wing vigi- 
lantes tried to eradicate opposition to a social Structure ' 
with over 20 percent unemployment and an inflation 
rate of 130 percent. 

While the new government, under Prime Minister 
Bulent Ulusil, promises to end this bloodbath, they are 
trying to accomplish it by imposing nationwide martial 
law, abolishing the constitution, suspending all political 
activity, and detaining all “political extremists” — with 
more than 2,000 already under arrest. 

It was also the country’s economic collapse which 
created the continuing unrest exposing the fragility of 
Western democracy, especially when it is strategically 
located on the Russian border. Yet the new government 
is attempting to correct the economic evils of the old, 
by naming a former Demirel economic aide, Turgut Ozal, 
deputy prime minister. The new military government 
has already reaffirmed its commitment tq NATO, and 
received the support of the U.S. — including more than 
$400 million in aid promised annually. 

No authoritarianism, no matter what its form, will 
keep people from fighting an anti-human system. 

Canada 

The meeting of Canada’s ten provincial premiers, 
held for six days in Ottawa, has broken up with no 1 
agreement on constitutional reform. Far from being a 
genuine attempt to unify Canada under a charter of 
rights which would include language rights, the struggle 
was really a struggle for a piece of the pie on the parts 
of Pierre Trudeau representing the federal government 
and the provincial premiers — especially from the oil 
rich provinces that wish to keep the 'high revenues. 

But it was a struggle in which these “opponents” are 
in truth united against the genuine opposition — the 
people of Canada. 

Thus at the present time we are witness to: 1) a 
clerical workers’ strike against the federal government 
which has seen job actions in different parts of the coun- 
try; 2) the struggle of native Canadians against the 
natural gas pipe line through the MacKenzie Valley, 
which has now included sit-ins, and 3) the labor strug- 
gles in Quebec, where wage levels are abysmal. In the 
Reynolds Aluminum strike now taking place, the pro- 
vincial police have occupied the town of Trois Rivieres. 

And we must never forget that these latest federal 
government-provincial government negotiations have 
taken place as we approach the tenth anniversary of 
the October Crisis when Trudeau brought in the War 
Measures Act. 

In truth the genuine opposites are not provincial 
and federal, but the Canadian masses versus the class 
society enforced upon them by provincial and federal 
government alike. 





' Human Power is its own end'— Marx 
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Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Reagan, Carter or Anderson are not going to pro- 
vide any kind of solution to any of the problems that 
working people face in this country today, especially the 
problems that Black people face. 

The number one reason is that we live in a racist 
society and from New York to Georgia to Alabama the 
hate against Blacks is getting worse and worse each 
> and every day and none of the three candidates seems 
to notice it. They are busy playing around among some 
Blacks who are leaders, trying to persuade them to 
vote for them. 

The news reports that there have been six black 
men killed in Buffalo, N.Y. and two of them had their 
hearts cut out of their bodies. The KKK has a camp 
in Alabama where they train every day, preparing for 
a race war. In Atlanta, Ga., Carter’s home state, there 
has been the bombing of Black schools, and the death 
of small children in a day care center explosion, with 
i Mayor Jackson, who is Black, trying to tell the Blacks 
(Continued on Page 8) 


1980 election fantasies vs. 
U.S. class, race, war realities 


by Michael Connolly 

The 6,000 in Buffalo who gathered Oct. 19 to 
protest the racist murders of six Blacks in that 
city, told more of the truth of this election cam- 
paign than any of the hoopla, campaign rallies or 
rhetoric of Carter, Reagan or Anderson. As 
Nov. 4 approaches, amid a saturation of the three candi- 
dates in the newspapers, and on radio and TV, what has 
openly puzzled the media commentators even more than 
the deadening character of the campaign is the attitude 
of the electorate toward all the candidates. Where two 
months ago, “apathy” was the phrase used in an attempt 
to characterize the American mood, by mid-October “dis- 
gust,” “feat” and “hatred” were the extreme terms they 
had to employ. Some .polls showed a record number of 
“undecided” voters; others pointed to a growing intensity 
of opposition within Black America and among women 
to Ronald Reagan’s “New Right” platform. ; 

And as Reagan toured the country, the two forces 
that confronted him again and again were first Black 
students in the South, who exposed his decades-long 
friendships with the most rabid segregationists, and then 


women’s liberationists, following NOW’S announcement 
that it would protest Reagan’s vicious anti-ERA, anti- 
abortion program at all his rallies. 

In the midst of all the campaign charges and 
"countercharges, three persistently repeated themes have 
propelled Carter, Reagan and Anderson into a world far 
removed from any experienced by the American masses: 
the drive for ever-greater “military preparedness”; the 
call for a “re-industrialization” of U.S. capitalism; and 
the virtual exclusion of the crisis facing Blaek America 
from the campaign. What is needed for our protection, 
the contenders assure us, is vast new sums for the 
military — especially for missiles, nuclear missiles. What 
they promiste, as they trade competing tax schemes 
and de-regulation proposals, is that a “revitalized” man- 
ufacturing industry will “put American workers back to 
work.” Where they are sOent, is on the murderous racism 
that has reached a new, horrifying stage since the shoot- 
ing of Vernon Jordan four months ago. 

It is no wonder that such a descent into fantasy-land 
serves to focus attention all the more on the deadly 
realities of America 1900 — and on the newest expres- 
sions of opposition to those realities. 


Rise of anti-Semitism threatens West Europe 


The entire world was shocked and saddened 
| by the Oct. 3 bombing of a Paris synagogue 

; which killed four people. The death of hundreds 

more was avoided only because religious serv- 
j ices went on longer than scheduled. 

That very day, militant youths, mostly Jewish, surged 
through the streets of Paris, demanding that the deaths 
be avenged and attacking the government’s do-nothing 
i attitude toward racist and anti-Semitic attacks. 

This violent attack is the latest of a growing wave 
i of anti-Semitic terrorist acts that are spreading through- 
out Europe. Right-wing terrorist organizations have been 
named responsible for a train station bombing in Bologna, 
Italy, last Aug. 2, that killed 84 people, as well as the 
j explosion at the Oktoberfest celebration in Munich, Ger- 
[ many. Sept. 26, that left 13 dead. 

f Four mass demonstrations against anti-Semitism — 

( particularly the synagogue bombing — have taken place 
in Paris, the latest of which, on Oct. 7, drew more than 
200,000 people encompassing every segment of French 
> life — students, labor unions, women’s liberation groups, 
Jewish organizations. Left groups, and political parties. 

! DEMONSTRATIONS ACROSS FRANCE 

! Just as significant were the demonstrations held 

1 simultaneously in smaller cities and towns — 5,000 in 
! Strasburg near the German border; 7,000 in Aix-en- 

. Provence in the south; 5,000 in the proletarian center, 

Lyon; 15,000 in Montpellier; 2,000 in Besancon, etc. 

Yet even while these demonstrations were taking 
place, a Jewish grocery store was firebombed in Gren- 
oble; a dynamite bomb was discovered outside a Jewish- 
owned bar in Marseilles, and dozens of Jewish homes and 
stores were attacked in Montpellier and several other 
small towns. 

Suddenly, May, 1968 and the Resistance were almost 
forgotten (except the 1968 rightist slogans like “Cohn- 
Bendit to Dachap” aimed at the most prominent student 
leader), and France’s vicious colonial wars against Al- 
gerian (especially by the murderous OAS) and Vietna- 
mese independence movements were remembered, as 
was the massive collaboration of the Vichy government 
with Hitler during the Occupation. 

The young rabbi of the bombed Paris synagogue 
said, ‘ ‘Anti-Semitism is more deeply ingrained in France. 
There is a widespread feeling in the Jewish community 
that the French authorities, the government, the church 
and the establishment just are not reacting strongly 
enough.” 

But victims of the organized right wing have not 
been just Jews, but also immigrant workers — many 


from Algeria. From 1970 to 1979 no less than 83 people 
were murdered in racist and fascist attacks in France. 
In the last two and one half years, we have seen: 

May 26, 1978 — Egyptian Jewish refugee Henri Curiel, 
a supporter of the Algerian revolution in the 1950s and 
1960s was gunned down outside his apartment in Paris. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE DRIVE TOWARD WAR 

The truth is that it was Pres. Carter who continued 
the thoroughly bi-partisan escalation of the race to nu- 
clear war with Russia. The year 1980 alone has included, 
in quick succession: Carter’s creation of a “Rapid De- 
ployment Force,” designed for attack anywhere on the 
globe; the shipment of massive quantities of arms and 
supplies for positioning close to the Persian Gulf; the 
re-introduction of draft registration; the decision to go 
ahead with the $60 billion MX missile and the establish- 
ment of a new “military targeting” policy that would 
supposedly allow “limited” nuclear war. 

Yet when Carter charges that Reagan’s finger on 
the nuclear trigger would endanger the entire world, a 
universal audible assent is heard, even into the highest 
ruling circles. And not only from such hardened militar- 
ist foes as Russia’s Brezhnev and China’s Deng, but as 
well from nearly all the Western allies, themselves vet- 
erans of years of NATO war planning: They do not doubt., 
Reagan’s commitment to the fanatic military platform 
adopted at the Republican Convention. 

In such an atmosphere, the explosion, Sept. 19, of a 
huge Titan missile near Pine Bluff, Ark., and the hurling 
of its multi-megaton nuclear warhead into the surround- 
ing forest, sent shivers around the world. Not only did 
the missile fuel go off, but so did the conventional ex- 
plosives which serve as the nuclear trigger. If the war- 
head had detonated, it would have done so with a blast 
20-50 times as powerful as that which reduced Hiroshima 
to rubble. 

What the Titan missile explosion horribly under- 
scored, in the middle of all the campaign debate on 
supposed “chinks” in the UjS. military -armor, is that 
the daily threat comes not alone from foreign attacks, 
but from all nuclear madness — beginning with that of 
Carter and Reagan. 

DRIVE FOR REINDUSTRIALIZATION 

No less knowingly fraudulent are the contenders’ 
references to needed “re-industrialization.” or what 
workers at one Chrysler plant are now calling a “code 
word” for “automation, unimation, robot-mation.” Every- 
where they attack “falling U.S. productivity.” Govern- 
ment, Carter broadly hints, will be the agent that re- 
distributes gigantic profits currently made by the oil 
companies and directs them to manufacturing companies 
(Continued- on Page 8) 
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Rea! 'Norma Rae' 


Crystal Lee Sutton speaks for herself 


Editor's Note: As we go to press , workers in Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C., have accepted a contract reached by the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union and 
J.P. Stevens, after 17 years of bitter druggies. Below 
are excerpts from a speech by Crystal Lee Sutton, a 
worker fired by Stevens in 1973 for labor organizing, 
and who was the subject of the movie, “Norma Roe,” 
given Oct. 8, 1980, in Detroit at the North American 
Labor History Conference. 

Back in 1959 I went to work in my first textile mill 
in Fall River, N.C. 1 had my first experience working 
under terrible conditions. The noise level was so high 
you had to shout to hear yourself talk. You had cotton 
dust and cotton lint that got in your hair, on your 
clothes and in your eyelashes and you knew that it was 
getting inside your lungs. 

I went to work for J.P. Stevens in 1972 and their 
mill was as 'bad as the first one I had worked in — if 
not worse. You have problems with rats and grease on 
the floors. They have a humidity system which causes a 
small sprinkle of water to fall all the time and it makes 
small puddles of water and there will be electric wires 
running across the floor where people can be electro- 
cuted. 

You have the weave room where shuttles move back 
and forth running thousands of miles an hour. I know a 
woman in Roanoke Rapids who lost her eye because a 
shuttle flew off the machine and hit her in the eye. 

We had very close working quarters also and I had 
broken my foot when I caught it under a cart and was 
out of work for three months. 

FATHER. HUSBAND WRONG 

My daddy had told me when I first went to work not 
to get involved with the union because I’d get fired. My 
daddy was the type of man that was a jack-of-all-trades. 
There wasn’t much of anything he couldn’t do or didn’t 
know about and we never questioned him. But I’ve come 
to the conclusion that he was wrong about unions. I 
think he was afraid. He had seen over the years what 
the company had done to people when a union had tried 
to get in and he needed his job. 

The first union meeting I went to was held in an all 
Black church and my husband absolutely told me 1 could 
not go. I said, “How can you tell me I can’t go when 
you’re a union member? You have your union. You 
don’t want me to have the same benefits you have?” 
And so I went to the union meeting where Eli Zivko- 


WRITE ON! 


“Feminism and Socialism in China”, by Elisabeth 
Croll (Boston; Routledge & Keagan Paul, 1978, 363 pp., 
$ 20 .) 

The most exciting chapters of this historical study 
cover the birth of feminism in China in the late 19th 
century, the flowering of feminist expression during the 
May 4th Movement, and women’s participation in the 
revolutionary struggles of the 1920s and 1930s. 

Unfortunately, from the 1940s to today, the author 
follows Mao. Croll says Ding Ling was wrong in 1942 to 
criticize the Party for not taking up the “woman ques- 
tion,” and that Mao was right in suppressing any strug- 
gle — including the class struggle — that he claimed would 
divert from the national one against Japan. 

There is no mention of Lin Xiling, the famous critic 
of Mao during the 100 Flowers Campaign, and we are 
left with the sense that after throwing off centuries of 
oppression, women today should only struggle for 
“equality” in sexist, state-capitalist China. — M. H. 

• • • 

Rise Gonna Rise, A Portrait of Southern Textile 
Workers, by Mimi Conway (Anchor Books, 1979, $5.95). 

Mimi Conway has put together a series of interviews 
with J. P. Stevens workers in Roanoke, North Carolina, 
that is a damning indictment of the industry. Men and 
women describe whole lives eaten up by the textile 
mills. But the stories aren’t only about forming a union 
to fight the low pay, no pensions, discrimination and 
Brown Lung. The stories are also a living history of 
resistance that goes back to the General Strike of 1934 
when half a million textile workers walked off of their 
jobs to protest “low wages, the speed-up of machines, 
and poor working conditions.” — D. M. 


MARXIST-HUMANIST DISCUSSIONS 
ON WOMEN S LIBERATION 


SAN FRANCISCO— Mondays, Nov. 3-24, 7:30 p.m. 

San Francisco Socialist School 
NEW YORK— Sunday, Nov. 23, 7:00 p.m. 

Workmen’s Circle Cultural Ctr. 
369 Eighth Avc. 


vich, the union organizer, made a believer out of me. 

I started signing up whites — this is what we needed 
because the company had tried to say it was going to be 
an all-Black union, trying to separate the Blacks from 
the whites and Eli knew if they succeeded in this we 
wouldn’t win the election. But it took more than one 
woman and one man to organize 3000 workers. We in- 
volved everyone — even the children so as to get their 
parents involved. , 

WORKERS WANT RESPECT 

A woman asked me tonight what were soihe of the 
things the worker!! were for. They’re not so much con- 
cerned about a 50c or $1 an hour raise. What workers 
want a lot is a decent retirement program. They want 
to be treated with respect, they want to have somebody 
on their side. 

I had an aunt who worked for JPS for 49 years. 
She got $3000 retirement. They sent her a letter and 
told her they had paid her too much and die sent some 
of that back. She gets $27 a month retirement, and she 
is dying of brown lung. 

Some say the most important thing is job security 
— knowing that your job cannot be taken away from you 
because you go into work, and comb your hair the wrong 
way or the company boss has somebody younger or has 
a friend just out of college who needs a job and he 
takes an older person and fires him and gives his job 
away. Without a union contract they can do this to you. 



In India, mass demonstrations such asthis one have 
forced Indira Gandhi’s government to propose a new 
rape law which will protect the privacy of women who 
prosecute rapists. Over 2 million women are raped, often 
while ijn police custody, each year in India. 


BROWN LUNG 

My husband’s mother works at JPS. She’s been there 
over Ml years and she just found out she has brown 
lung. Until 1973, none of us in Roanoke Rapids had ever 
heard of brown lung. My father, who died in 1969, had 
a breathing problem and a hearing problem but we 
had never been told that noise can cause hearing loss. 
We had never been told, if you come to work for us in 
years to come you may get brown lung because of this 
fine cotton dust. " ■ 

But they did ask us all about our mama^ our daddy, 
our grandparents, aunts and uncles. I finally figured 
that what they were doing was trying to firid out if any 
of our ancestors had been supporters of the Union. That’s 
what it all amounted to. 

I feel like when we get a contract at J.P. Stevens in 
Roanoke Rapids, it’s going to be a great beginning for 
Burlington Mills. Once it happens in Roanoke Rapids 
then it will happen throughout the textile industry. 

I’ll always be a part of a labor union — even when 
I’m dead. J.P. Stevens tried to kill me but they didn’t 
succeed. No matter whether I’m on the payroll of any 
union I’ll be a part of it. It’s in my heart and in my 
bloOd and I'm a strong union person and proud of it. 


In Toronto, Linda Grobovski and Virginia Smith 
disrupted a luncheon given by the Bank of Nova Scotia 
for 400 delegates to a conference promoting trade be- 
tween Canada, Latin America and the Caribbean. Mem- 
bers of the Group for the Defense of Civil Rights in 
Argentina. The women protested the appearance of Ar- 
gentina’s secretary of Industrial development as guest 
speaker by seizing the microphone and shouting that 
"... to invest in Argentina is to have blood on your 
hands,” before being forced out. 


Irina Kaplun, a Soviet woman dissident who chose 
to remain in Russia after her husband was forcibly ex- 
pelled, died on July 22 when the car she (was driving 
was forced off the road by a truck loaded with concrete 
blocks. She was 30 years old and had first been im- 
prisoned at 17 for distributing leaflets. She was a mem- 
ber of the Helsinki group, founder of the Commission 
for the Investigation of the Misuse of Psychiatry for 
Political Purposes and active in SMOT (the free trade 
unions). Friends attribute her death to the KGB who 
constantly use automobiles to threaten dissidents and 
their families. (From Courage, W. Berlin) 


The General Electric Company has announced that 
it is ready to launch a sweeping automation program 
that may eventually replace as many as half of its 37,000 
assembly workers, most of whom are women, with robots. 
This comes just as the Department of Labor reports 
that women who support their families earn less than 
half (46.9 percent) the amount earned by men. 


[WOMAN AS REASON 


Can we reclaim the night? 


by Terry Moon 


“Take Back the Night.” These marches have taken 
place all over the country in the last two months, but 
what the Chicago march of 2,500 women on September 
26th brought home to me was the gap between what 
Take Back the Night marches could be and what in fact 
they are. I love the idea of women taking back the night 
because if we really did, it would signal a real transfor- 
mation of this society. 

But for women to really take back not just the 
night but our lives — bodies and minds — would mean 
that human relationships would have to be different. 
Yes, those between women and men, but also between 
Black and white, old and young and relations in produc- 
tion. For example, one of the speakers at the Take Back 
the Night rally deepened the meaning of sexual har- 
assment to include disciplining a woman worker for 
taking time off to care for a sick child, or being put 
on swing shift when it is known she has small children. 


expected. She said, “1 thought we would talk about the 
march.” But the march was not even on the agenda 
until the Black, Asian and Latina women who had 
come demanded and won an apology from the coordi- j 
naftors for having cut the speech on racism from the j 
program when the police told them the speeches were | 
taking too long. Their resolution that a principle of the j 
Coalition be to end racism was also passed unanimously. 

Instead of basing themselves on the highpoints of j 
the march, be that the many topics raised by the speak- 
ers or the spontaneously made up slogans like “Two, ] 
four, six, eight! Stop all wars! Stop all! rape!”, the 
Coalition planners tried to impose demaSds^tlmt they 1 
had written up before the march. They were the lowest 
level legalisms such as passing “a toill.to make it a ( 
crime for a husband to rape his wife if they aje living 
apart.” Is that all we want? And can anyone really 
believe that laws will end rape? , , 


MEN THROWN OUT 

But instead of starting with this idea of the need 
for different human relations, the planners of the 
march re-established the old alienated ones by throwing 
men supporters out of the march. Ten years ago when 
women had to fight to establish an independent women’s 
movement the demand for women-only meetings and 
marches was a necessity. But have we come no distance 
in 10 years? Can’t we begin to ally ourselves with those 
few men who do share a vision of a new society with us? 

The difference between what a movement to take 
back the night could be and what it is became even 
clearer at the first post-march meeting of the Take 
Back the Night Coalition. What was exciting to me was 
that a significant number of new women had come to 
this meeting and yet there was no place for them to 
speak. 

One woman told me the meeting, 'vv^ not wh$ sfte 


CLIQUISM VS. THEORY 

It reminded me of the early .’70s when. I was a 
member of the Women’s Liberation Coalition of Michi- 
gan. Women would come to our meetings wanting to 
discuss ideas and theory — but instead, a small clique 
of women would dictate what we should discuss because 
they were afraid we might disagreement the one issue ( 
they had picked to mobilize behind. New women would 
come to one meeting and never come back and I don’t 
think we can afford to let this happen again when our 
movement is facing such a crisis and demands a theory 
to give us a direction. 

Surely women come to these marches and meetings 
because there is something so compelling about creating 
a world where we can live unafraid — where we are j 
really free to go anywhere at anytime and where rela- 
tions between people are human and not alienating and 
objectifying. It’s high time to base ourselves on that 
j passion for a new society so that the idea of Take Back 
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M c Donnell - Douglas tontract sell-out 


Los Angeles, Cal. — A UAW meeting of the Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas workers was held Oct. 17, at 12 noon, 
which meant production was stopped and more than 
3,000 workers gave Up their afternoon pay to discuss the 
proposed contract- and either accept it or go on strike. 

Workers voiced their opposition to many aspects of 
the contract, including the seven percent wage increase 
which represents only four percent in real wages since 
20c of it is cost-of-living already ''owed the workers. No 
r relief from mandatory overtime has been considered 
and the deductible for insurance has increased almost 
300 percent. 

The majority of the workers vigorously protested the 
proposed contract and the union leadership who was 
forcing them into accepting another bad deal. One work- 
er said: “the union gives us the contract 45 minutes ago 
and wants us to make a decision right now. Why didn’t 
they give us our contract two, three days ago to give us 
some time to think about it. We have people up there 
vwho tell us you have to accept it or be out of work for 
90 days and lose a lot of money . . . It’s a company con- 
tract again.” 

A second worker said, “why are we, still the lowest 
paid aircraft industry around. We are making ^less than 
any other auto worker. I think we are being sold down 
the drain with this contract again.” 

Another worker added, “why did the Press Telegram 
this morning write that this contract has been already 
ratified before we even came here.” 

Amidst the loud protest of workers the meeting 
was adjourned abruptly by an aide to UAW president 
Doug Eraser when the questions got too difficult to 
answer! 

The next day we heard that the contract was rati- 
fied by a small majority although only one-sixth of the 
workers showed at the meeting. Even one union delegate 
in the bargaining committee expressly rejected the con- 


tract from the speaker’s platform, since many of the 
meetings, he said, were held behind his back. 

Nurses wildcat h N.Y. 

Nqw York, N.Y. — Registered nurses at the City’s 
municipal hospitals went out on a wild-cat strike over 
money and poor working conditions which they say 
imperil the patients’ care. They had been working with- 
out a contract since June 30. I know their complaints 
about understaffing, lack of supplies and equipment 
and mismanagement are true at Jacobi Hospital in the 
Bronx. 

The nurses’ strike turned the ward 1 work on at 
Jacobi into chaos. Even the critical units sometimes 
have only three people — nurses and aides combined — 
on the floor. The aides are told while they are working 
their shift that they have to stay for a second shift, 
or be brought up on charges. „ 

Nurses leave Jacobi all the time because of the 
money and because of the treatment they get. Recently, 
a nurse complained to management that she was the 
only person on her floor who knew how to use the 
complex equipment. She was told “so what?” so she 
resigned. 

Because of the turnover in nurses, the aides are 
the only ones who are familiar with the wards and how 
to run them. But often when you try to tell a new 
RN how the ward works, she says, “Who are you to 
tell me?” I don’t allow the nurses or the doctors to 
talk down to me. 

Jacobi treats its staff so badly that it couldn’t even 
hire enough per diems to get through the nurses’ strike. 
The experienced per diems won’t come more than once 
because the hospital is so nasty to them and so inef- 
ficient. They never get the jobs they request, or get 
assigned to the same ward twice so they can get familiar 
with a job. 

— Nurses aide 



GM South Gate call-back? 

h ■ 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The latest news in Los Angeles 
' is the major rehiring that GM announced on Oct. 10. 
GM says they are calling back 2,300 workers at South 
Gate-— two shifts — but then says that we’ll only start 
with one. shift, or half of the 2,300. This means that we 
i have- been “unimated” out of a third of our jobs. 

The reason why I am suspicious of this announce- 
, ment is that it comes in less than a month before the 
' November elections, and all the candidates are prom- 
ising good times are just ahead. The UAW is playing 
k politics with the lives of the unemployed just like the 
[ politicians. 

[ I saw just how inseparable are economics from 
i politics in this crisis-ridden election year a month be- 
i fore the GM announcement, when I went to my local 
I union hall in South Gate to sign up for my Trade Re- 
! adjustment Act (TRA) money. At that time it was 
1 explained to us that those who would be called back 
to work when production starts up would have to pay 
► back tins TEA money. 

Now I know why so many of us were suspicious 
, about this deal. Of course, we all need the money. But, 
if we have to pay it back, who benefitted from it? I be- 
lieve this is a sly way of using the laid-off workers for 
the government to subsidize the auto industry and at 
the same time buy our vote. 
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The workers that I have talked to from my plant, 
won’t go along with this. We will wildcat the hell out 
of things. I have talked to the younger workers who 
will lose their jobs to unimation. They are glad not 
to have to pay back this TRA money, but when it is 
gone and the election is over who is going to pay them 
to be quiet? 

— Unemployed South Gate worker 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich, — We have been working nine hours 
a day steady, and Saturdays, almost since we came back 
from changeover. Then a rumor went around the plant 
that on Saturday, Oct. 11, there would be a picket line 
of unemployed Fleetwood workers at the plant to pro- 
test overtime while over half the workers are laid-off. 

The union immediately put out a leaflet saying that 
everybody who participated in a picket line would be 
fired. The union had done nothing to stop the workers 
from losing their jobs, but was doing the company’s 
work by reminding them that even if you are laid-off 
you can still be fired. That Saturday morning at 5:30 
there were floodlights all over, it was lit up like day, 
and there was no picket -line. 

Before this had happened, Local 15 President Joe 
Gaston had been quoted in the Detroit paper saying 
Fleetwood had a “m’oral obligation” not to work over- 
time with- so many out of work. If the union officials 
feel the company had that moral obligation, they should 
have put it in the contract they negotiated. 

— Fleetwood worker 
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by John Marcotte 


The lay-offs and plant closings are continuing na- 
tionwide despite Carter’s proclamations to the contrary, 
and every worker I know says it will be even worse if 
Reagan gets in. And every Black worker swears Reagan 
will cut off unemployment, food stamps and welfare if 
he gets the chance. 

Here in New York we haven’t been hit so fast or so 
hard as say Detroit, this time around. But in New York, 
lay-offs and plant closings have long been a way of life. 
They are part of every labor contract negotiated in the 
small and medium industries here. Garment is typical. 
The threat of moving down South or elsewhere is man- 
agement’s biggest club, 

“EMPLOYEE-OWNED” COMPANIES 

I have heard about workers and unions buying up 
their factory to save their jobs. There are now some 
3,000 “employee-owned” companies nationwide. One of 
the most dramatic examples being tried is in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Youngstown has been hit by the closing of four 
steel mills since 1977, with 10,000 steel workers out of 
work. A corporation called Community Steel, Inc., has 
been set up, with Robert Vasquez. president of Local 
1330, United Steelworkers of America a* its chairman. 
They want to buy two of those steel mills and reopen 
them. 

But I’ve also heard about the first-ever 100 percent 
“employee-owned” company in this country. It is South 
Bend Lathe, a factory of 500 workers in South Bend, 
Ind. After five years, the workers now find themselves 
on strike “against themselves”! 

A worker explained, “I was to?? that I was going to 
be the owner of the plant just as equally as (president) 
Boulis or anybody else. But now he decides how the 
company invests its money, he decides how the profits 
are divided, he decides who will be fired and hired.” 

PRODUCTIVITY STILL CENTRAL 

Any worker at Chrysler or Inland Steel can tell you 
that this competition and this increased productivity 
can only mean unimation, man-killing speed-up and 
fewer workers left on the job. 

As long as productivity is central and not the human 
being, especially the worker, we will not see an end to 
this crisis of lay-offs and plant closings. A change of 
ownership on paper is not any real way out. 

I see the workers in my shop resisting the speed-up 
and dehumanization in many imaginative ways every 
day. It may seecn to some like a small everyday struggle. 
But it is this same struggle that can grow into some- 
thing as magnificent as the recent Polish plant occupa- 
tions that shook that whole system to its roots and cre- 
ated a new form of struggle, the free trade unions. In 
this daily struggle lies the only way out. What forms it 
will take in America, no one can predict. 

y|#T Steel tight goes on 

Bronx, N.Y. — -Nobody knows what will happen 
after the strike at Art Steel. A lot of workers with low 
seniority feel sure they will be laid off again, after five 
lay-offs this past year. 

This strike is being forced on us by the company. 
Their “offers” have been outrageous: four or five dollars 
a week, no cost-of-living, and all kinds of speed-up, 
productivity and disciplinary demands that would turn 
this place into a concentration camp. The cost-of-living 
is very important for us, sirice we’re making poverty 
wages. > 

Another problem is when we petitioned the union 
president to raise our $15-a-week strike benefits, all we 
got was a runaround about “they would study the mat- 
ter for next year’s budeet!” In other words, a “long 
no.” The union tells us that anyone working an outside 
job during the strike will be brought up before the 
committee. But how are we to live on $15 a week? 

In New York state you have to wait seven weeks 
for unemployment benefits when you’re- on strike. Three 
years aeo the union ended the strike three days before 
we could get our unemployment. Everyone is watching 
out for that this year. 

— Art Steel workers 
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DEVELOPMENTS: 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

Editor’s Note: In our continuing serialization of “25 
years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.”, we present this 
issue a shortened version of Part II. The footnotes 
have as well not been included. References to “Vol.” 
material is to The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Wayne 
State University Labor Archives. The full pamphlet is 
now available. Please see ad page one. 

II. The 1960s: A new genera- 
tion of revolutionaries. A new 
Third World. A new theory? 

The four forces of revolution that we had singled 
out at our birth — rank and file labor, Black dimension, 
youth, women — made it clear that these freedom 
fighters wanted to speak for themselves. Whether you 
looked at African freedom fighters in apartheid South 
Africa, bursting into open revolt ; or at Black youth 
in Greensboro, N.C., sitting-in to begin a new stage of 
revolt in the U.S.; or at Japanese youth snake-dancing 
into history toy preventing Eisenhower from setting foot 
in their land — - there was no doubt that 1960 had opened 
a new age. , 

Having declared such freedom fighters to be not 
only force but reason — that is to say, a movement from - 
„ practice that is itself a form of theory — it became oiir 
task as Marxist-Humanists to work out a new relationship 
of theory to practice. In creating a forum for the free- 
dom fighters to speak for themselves at the same time 
as they searched for a theory of liberation, News and 
Letters Committees, in 1960, published Workers Battle 
Automation. Though Charles Denby edited it, it not only 
was a collective effort of workers in the basic industries 
of coal, auto, and steel, but included also the youth, who 
had been designated as a “beat generation.” 

1961 -Freedom Riders on one hand 
and Bay of Pigs on the other 

The most exciting color of this new decade continued 
to be Black, but whereas none could avoid recognizing 
the color, what remained unrecognized was that out of 
the racist, sexist South arose a form of Women’s Liber- 
ation. When two Marxist-Humanist women, one Black 
and one white, Mary Hamilton and Louise Inghram, 
joined, the first Freedom Rides to Mississippi and found 
themselves thrown into the hell-hole of Hinds County 
Jail, they found there, ready to help them, a most 
amazing organization — Woman Power Unlimited. 

In action, in jail and out, the Freedom Riders 
focused not only on the concrete battles but also on the 
theories of liberation. Louise Inghram describes the 
' enthusiasm with which the special Freedom Rider issue 
of News & Letters (Aug. -Sept., 1961 > had been greeted. 
She had taken for granted it was because their stories 
had been printed there, but discovered it was, instead, 
the Editorial on the state of civil rights in the U.S. that 
was appreciated most. 

The state of civil rights in the U..S, on which the 
Editorial had focused revealed the relationship beween 
the events in the Deep South and the new moves to the 
Right by the Administration ever since the infamous 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, which had taken place 
only a few months earlier. It had been then that 
President Kennedy had declared that “the deeper strug- 
gle” is not with arms, but with “subversion,” promptly 
trying to himself subvert the freedom of the press. 

&o ominous was the new counter-revolutionary move 
American imperialism had launched with the invasion, 
that we had at once decided to issue a Weekly Political 
/ Letter. Since we were too few in number and too poor 
in finances to print more than a monthly paper, these 
mimeographed letters were offered to all readers, and 
initiated a new stage of development for us, testing us 
by measuring our philosophy against the actual objective 
developments as they were occurring weekly. 

THE FIRST LETTER was written April 22, 1961 
as a “Preliminary Statement on the Crisis over Cuba.” 
While we naturally solidarized with the Cuban masses 
against U.S. imperialism, we reiterated our opposition to 
both poles of world state-capitalism — U.S. and Russia, 
and to Castro’s own conception of the “backwardness of 
the masses” who have to be led. 

The 40 letters that followed (see Vol. VII) demon- 
strate what political-philosophic intervention means in 
establishing new international relations, especially in 
the Third World. (The last letters in the series were 
written directly from Africa.) The weekly commen- 
taries and analyses of world events did not stop at the 


description of what is, but involved sensing the direc- 
tion a particular event would later take. The letter 
written on Oct. 9, 1961, which dealt with the undeclared 
wars of imperialism, took up a brief AP dispatch, 
hidden in the inside pages of the local press that week. 
It was entitled “Crisis-Soon-To-Be in South Vietnam 
and the Sending of U.S. Troops.” 

1962— A year of confrontations, to 
the brink of nuclear holocaust 

1962 was the year we began by reconsidering the 
whole question of war and revolution on the basis of 
the new forces of revolt that had arisen in China, with 
a Special Supplement to the January issue: “Mao Tse- 
tung, from the Beginning of Power- to the Sino-Soviet 
Dispute.” 

It was also the year we went to Africa to establish 
new relations there. So sharply did the dynamism of 
ideas which centered around African Socialism contrast 
to Daniel Bell’s “End of Ideology,” which characterized 
America’s tired radicals and pragmatists, that we be- 
gan referring to “the underdeveloped intellectuals” as 
the U.S.’s most notable monopoly. 

The Gambia, the last sliver of West Africa which 
still did not .have its independence, was the place I 
spent the most time talking both with the high school 
youth who displayed the most original and mature 
thought, and with proletarians who had a long history 
of struggle that no one had ever bothered to learn 
about. - .v 

Ghana, which had been the first country to gain its 
independence, turned out to be the fnost disappointing. 
Here was a land that had the most international con- 
cepts, via both George Padmore and W.E.B. Dubois, 
who had established his African Encyclopedia there.' 



American Civilization on Trial, first edition. May, 1963 
Czechoslovakia — Revolution and Counter-Revolution, Oct., 
1968 . 

It was the land that was still considered by all Africans 
who had not yet gained freedom as their “homeland” — 
whether that be Patrice Lumumba of the Congo or 
Robert Sobukwe of South Africa. And yet, when a 
General Strike erupted, the rulers of Ghana acted like 
state rulers anywhere in relation to workers in revolt. 
(This experience was written up for the Dec. 1962 
issue of Africa Today, in an analysis entitled: “Out of 
Colonization, into the Fire.”) On the other hand, such 
good relations were established with African socialists 
in Nigeria that we continued' to have direct reports of 
the labor struggles there for many years. The two-way 
road between Africa and the U.S. has characterized 
the untold history of the U.S. from its very beginning; 
it was resumed in our age in the relationships to 
African Socialism. 

THAT SEPTEMBER, WHEN our 1962-1963 Per- 
spectives for the organization was entitled “The Time 
is Now: Organizational Perspectives in Light of the 
World Situation and our 'Unique, Theoretical Contribu- 
tions,” (Vol. IX, Sec. Ill, 3) we were, of course, aware 
of the many flash-points in the, world, the most serious 
of which was the unrelenting civil war in Algeria. The 
March 1962 N&L warned that the so-called cease-fire 
in Algeria was but a “prelude to civil war.” 

Suddenly, on Oct. 22, the whole world was thrust 
right to the 'brink of a nuclear war. No longer did 
anyone talk of history or theory. It was now nothing 
short of life and death. Our statement on. the brink-of- 
war situation made clear that the Kennedy-Ehrusbchev 
confrontation was perilous enough without falling into 
the mire of the Left which was trying to argue that 
Russia had as much right to have missiles in Cuba as 
the U.S. to have bases in Turkey. We demonstrated a 
completely different gropncj . by .holding out the. yisiQn 
of social revolution and a totally new society on human 
foundations. 


A great deal more was involved than writing about 
this in the Two Worlds column of the November issue, 
“Ideology and Revolution: A Study of What Happens 
After,” which discussed Cuba’s tailending of Russia. 
And more was also involved than editorializing that 
“Kennedy and Khrushchev Bring the World Close to 
the Point of No Return” in the same issue. In this life 
and death question, with death looming as the more 
likely victor, it was imperative not to act as if the 
world had already come to an end and nothing could 
be done about it. On the contrary, new eyes were 
needed to look at every possible force of revolution. 

It was a question both of reality and of philosophy to 
look at the whole globe for new points of departure. 

As 1962 ended, with a new confrontation between 
India and China, the two exponents of “peaceful co- 
existence” in Asia, we were opening new relations with 
freedom fighters in, Africa, dissidents in China, the 
youth in Japan, and the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament in England. But what towered above all 
others as masses in motion was the Black dimension 
in the U.S. \ 

1963— The power of negativity 

“The power of negativity — the dialectic — never 
ceases to amaze me,” I wrote on Feb. 12, 1963. The 
reference was to the process by which the statement 
we had intended to issue on the so-called Emancipa- * 
tion Proclamation had been transformed into American 
Civilization on Trial and signed by the whole National 
Editorial Board. 

Since 1963 was the 100th anniversary of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, once the immediate missile crisis 
was over, Kennedy rushed to take advantage of that 
year and present himself as an alleged “freedom 
fighter.” We, instead, held that not only could the 
Emancipation Proclamation not be glorified, but we 
must show the Black masses as vanguard precisely ( 
because it’s impossible to separate them from any part 
of American history. Black masses in motion \yere re- 
vealed as the touchstone of the whole of American 
development, whether one took 1776 as the point of 
departure and showed the Declaration of Independence 
in its trud limited light, i.e. that it meant independ- < 
ence for Whites only; or the 1830 Abolitionist move- , 
ment when the white intellectuals did gain a new di- 
mension hy joining with the Blacks to carry on a 30- 
year struggle that culminated in a Civil War; whether 
one took America’s plunge into imperialism with the \ 
1898 Spanish-American War, when the Blacks were 
the first to establish an Anti-Imperialist League and \ 
demonstrate their affinity with Latin America “which 
had known, ever since 1820, that while the Monroe 
Doctrine could protect it from European invasion, there 
was no such protection from American aggression for 
which the Doctrine was designed” (p. 16); or whether ' 
one brought it all the way to 1963. 

It was clear that instead of writing a mere state- 1 
ment on the Emancipation, American Civilization on 
Trial had become a 200-year history, of American de- . 
velopment, which delved, at the same time, into 
Karl Marx’s relationship to the Civil War and the ' 
post->var struggles for the eight-hour day, and to Lenin’s 
relationship to the Negro in the U.S. Who was made 
integral to; his 1920 Resolution on the National Ques- <1 
tion. 

The partiphlet came off the press on the eve of 
the June 23 “Walk to Freedom” in’ Detroit, when over 
a quarter of a million poured down Woodward Avenue J 
to show their solidarity with the struggles going on in 
the South and to bring it North. American Civilization i 
on Trial quickly became a “textbook” for the Freedom 
Movement. 

We found that important Black historians saw in 
it an affinity of ideas. Thus J. A. Rogers wrote in his 
column “History Shows” in. the Pittsburgh Courier of 
Aug. 3, 1963: “As I am on the subject of books, I will 
mention a few of the others I have received, though 
Courier book-reviewing is done by Mr. Schuyler. Among 
them is American Civilization on Trial: The Negro as < 
Touchstone of History. It gives an. able and excellent 
review of what the Negro has been through in the past 
century, and is well-documented, too. Is the United 
States losing the global struggle in the minds of men 
because of its treatment of the Negro? It gives the 
answer . . . Please get it.” 

1963 was also the year that Presence Africaine 
published my article on Marxist-Humanism. Our con- 
centration on the American revolution did not stop 
the development of our international relations. The 
analysis of the new Franco-German axis earned in the 
March 1968 issue of N&L was discussed internationally, 
especially by the state-capitalist groupings that had 

l (Continued on Page 5) ' ' ' 
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met in 1959. An Italian edition of Marxism and Free- 
dom for which I had written a new Introduction came 
off the press. 

And at home the intensification of activity among 
the youth which the Black revolt had inspired was 
marked for us by the publication of a new pamphlet, 
The Young Marxist-Humanist, and its extension as a 
regular broadside on the UCLA campus. 

1964-From the Hazard, Ky., miners' 
strike and Berkeley student 
rebellion to Mao's bomb and 
Khrushchev's fall 

Just as we had given over N&L for a special Mis- 
sissippi issue in 1962, so in March 1964, we published 
a special Hazard, Ky. issue. As soon as we had learned 
that the striking Kentucky miners and their wives had 
organized themselves into an Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment, we sent down as our own re- 
porter and photographer, Andy Phillips, the coal miner 
who had been active in the historic 1949-50 General 
Strike and was now an editor of N&L. 

At the same time that we were working with the 
miners in Kentucky, we were also involved in new 
activities in Mississippi — the Mississippi Freedom Sum- 
mer Project, 

No sooner had the white students returned from 
their Mississippi Freedom Summer experience to their 
Northern schools, especially Berkeley, California, than 
they were at once thrown into a struggle with the 
administration over every question from the civil rights 
movement to what is education. It resulted in the most 
massive student revolt ever — the Free Speech Move- 
ment. Mario Savio, the philosophy student who had 
been thrust into the leadership of the FSM, contributed 
“Berkeley, Fall”, and Eugene Walker contributed “Mis- 
sissippi Freedom Summer” to our pamphlet The Free 
Speech Movement and the Negro Revolution. Because 
we never separate on-the-spot “reports from below” 
from philosophy, the pamphlet carries two very dif- 
1 ferent types of appendices: “Inside Sproul Hall” by 
Joel Pimsleur, and “The Theory of Alienation: Marx’s 
Debt to Hegel”, the lecture students had 'most fre- 
quently requested of me. 


The 1960s: Black, Anti-War, Student Youth 



N&L, Jon., 1968 On strike in Mississippi 



Reprinted from N&L, Jan., 1965 

Free Speech Movement Demonstration 


AT THE VERY TIME that these great movements 
from practice were developing — in class battles, in the 
civil rights struggles, and in the student movement — a 
second (paper-back) edition of Marxism and Freedom 
came out which included a totally new chapter on the 
Sino-Soviet Conflict in which the question had been 
posed: “Can There Be War Between Russia and China? 
The Non-Viability of State-Capitalism.” A Japanese 
edition which followed it a few months later, and which 
also included this new chapter, had no sooner come off 
the press than China exploded its first bomb, and 
Khrushchev f^ll from power. 

Thus, the relationship of ideology to state -capital- 
ism was alive in every development, be it the new 
generation of revolutionaries, white and Black, or the 
Goldwater nomination; be it the Sino-Indian War(19) 
or the developments in Japan where the appearance of 
Marxism and Freedom led to an invitation to lecture 
in Japan; or be it just the usual professional anti- 
communist American pragmatism, celebrating their an- 
alysis of the 10th anniversary; of- Stalin’s death by re- 
burying. Lqnin’s philosophic legacy, . , , , , , , . . ; , 


1965-1 966-The Vietnam War and 
the 'Cultural Revolution' 

With Lyndon Johnson’s bombing of North Vietnam 
in 1965, the whole world situation changed, including 
what the New Left was unwilling to see — that China 
could no longer claim to be “the besieged fortress” 
when the bombs were raining on Hanoi. Not only that. 
The “Cultural Revolution” was soon to arise and deep- 
en all illusions about China being a veritable new 
world. In any case, a great anti-Vietnam War move- 
ment soon literally covered the earth. In the U.S. it 
became the most popular anti-war movement, compris- 
ing a massive student movement which adopted the 
Black Revolution’s slogan, “Hell, no, we won’t go,” and 
eventually growing to include every segment of the 
population. 

Where all others in the New Left had their eyes 
fixed on the 1966 Cultural Revolution — accepting it as 
it was promulgated by Mao — we pointed to the year 
1965 as the crucial year of the collapse of Mao’s aim 
for a Djakarta-Peking axis. Far from any new axis, 
what resulted was the bloody counter-revolution that 
totally destroyed the Indonesian Communist Party 
which had toed the Maoist line. 

Where all others took the Cultural Revolution at 
its face value, we were listening to the voices of dis- 
sent from the Chinese masses, proletarian and youth, 
whose goals were entirely different from those of Mao. 

AT THE SAME TIME we were active on three 
other fronts. First was the international dialogue that 
was developing around Socialist Humanism. I contrib- 
uted an article on “Marx’s Humanism Today” to the 
first international symposium on that question which 
included East as well as West Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

Second was a trip to Hong Kong which brought 
me into contact with newly arrived Chinese dissidents. 
One of those I interviewed, Jade considered the 
chapter in Marxism and Freedom on “The Challenge 
of Mao Tse-tung” so relevant, both because of the 
retrogressionism of Mao and the criticism of Chou 
Yang’s defamation of Marx’s Humanist Essays, that she 
undertook to translate the chapter. It was soon pub- 
lished in Hong Kong and smuggled into mainland 
China. 

Third, was the group in Japan which had been 
responsible for the Japanese edition of Marxism and 
Freedom and which was now busy publishing our 
pamphlets on class struggles, like Workers Battle Auto- 
mation, as well as analyses such as the Afro-Asian 
pamphlet. They arranged an extensive lecture tour 
throughout Japan for me. They were also anxious to 
transmit their own views on Vietnam, and we brought 
out a special bulletin of discussion articles from Japan, 
after my return, “The Vietnam War and the World 
Today.” (See Vol. IX, Section VI, 3.) But I found that 
the Marxists who agreed that Russia and China were 
state-capitalist societies wanted to stop at the economic 
analysis rather than continue to the philosophy of 
Marx’s humanism. We were the only ones who devoted 
an entire issue (N&L, Dec. 1966) to present both that 
view and our own. Tadayuki Tsushima’s contribution 
was entitled “State-Capitalism and Socialist Revolution.” 
Mine was entitled “State-Capitalism and Marx’s Hu- 
manism.” 

/ 

It has become clear that although the one factor 
above all others that had motivated my trip to the East 
was the attempt to find collaborators for a new book 
on the relationship of philosophy to revolution, that 
task was mine. It took form as Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. 

1967-1 968-1 969-New passions and 
new forces: Black uprisings, 
near-revolutions, the Wom- 
en's Liberation Movement 

It became ever more imperative to rediscover the 
missing link of a philosophy of liberation as the 1960s 
were drawing to a close and guerrilla wars appealed to 
the New Left as a substitute for a social revolution. 

The most urgent question that was being raised 
was how to fight imperialism, how to transform an 
imperialist war into a social revolution, and whether 
it was possible to consider guerrilla war as a substi- 
tute for social revolution, rather than seeing that, far 
from being a shortcut to revolution, it was the “long 
road to tragedy.” None answered the question more 
tragically than that great revolutionary, Che Guevara, 
who met death in 1967 as he tried to start a revolution 
in Bolivia, with no mass base whatever. 

As for the Black uprisings that covered the U.S. 
following the Watts Revolt of 1965, it was in Detroit 
-in- 1967 that they reached ? a climax, because it was 


there that the class distinction so dominated the revolt 
that it was clear it was not so much against “whitey,” 
as against white landlords, white merchants, and white 
police. 

1968 brought everything to a climax as rebellion 
reached a highpoint in Paris that Spring when stu- 
dents were joined by no less than 10 million workers 
on General Strike. Instead, however, of proving Cohn- 
Bendit’s view that activity was primary and that theory 
could be picked up “en route”, the almost-revolutipn 
in France aborted and De Gaulle came out the victor 
without firing a single shot. 


The disastrous counter-revolution was the one that 
saw Russia move in to crush Prague Spring. The news 
of the tanks rolling into Czechoslovakia came the very 
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morning that the report we had received direct from 
Prague, “At the Crossroads of Two Worlds,” was com- 
ing off the press, in our Aug.-Sept. 1968 issue. We at 
once re-published it in a full pamphlet, Czechoslovakia: 
Revolution and Counter Revolution^ together with a 
Foreword written jointly by myself as Chairwoman of 
News and Letters Committees in the U.S. and Harry 
McShane as Chairman of the Marxist-Humanist Group, 
Glasgow. 

IT HAD BEGUN TO look as if all the great re- 
volts of the 1960s had come to an end — whether in 
East or West Europe, or in the U.S., Where Nixon was 
soon to take over the Presidency. It was just then, how- 
ever, that a still newer and more unexpected revolu- 
tionary force was arising in Mao’s China — and precisely 
in Mao’s own district of Hunan. It was the Sheng Wu- 
lien, who demanded the concretization of the Paris 
Commune for our age, for China — the very country 
which was in the forefront of the greatest world con- 
tradictions and deepest revolutions. We rushed to print 
the Sheng Wu-lien document. (See Vol. XI, Sec. II, 3.) 

Still another new movement— Women’s Liberation — 
had also been arising out of the Left. 

It was no accident that at our birth in 1955 we had 
already singled out women as pne of the four forces 
of revolution any more than it was an accident 
that our women Freedom Riders had found Woman 
Power Unlimited in Mississippi, or that it was Black 
women trying to organize nursing homes in Baltimore 
with whom Marxist-Humanists like Michael Con nolly 
worked to establish the Maryland Freedom Union. 

By 1969 we decided to publish the many voices we 
had heard and elicited, together with a lecture I had 
given to WRAP at Chicago University that April 
in a mimeographed pamphlet we called Notes on 
Women’s Liberation: We Speak in Many Voices. In 
1970 we issued it as a printed pamphlet, which at- 
tracted many non-Marxist-Humanists. 

We had also begun circulating draft chapters of 
Philosophy and Revolution to various conferences we 
called. 

Minutes of both the Black/Red and the Women’s 
Liberation Conferences were published in special bulle- 
tins so that non-members as well as members of the 
main forces of revolution could become part of the 
process by which, in the early 1970s, we would tackle 
what I called “Absolute Idea as New Beginning”, both 
in theory and in practice. (See Vol. X, Sec. IX.) 

• 

Next month — • 

III. The 1970s: Dialectics of 
reyolution/under the whip 
of counter-revolution 
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AGAINST MILITARIZED SCIENCE & RELIGIOUS REACTION 


The events of the last month, since I' 
got my copy of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
article, “Against militarized science and 
religious reaction: from Poland to 
Miami,” have often made me go back and 
read that thought-provoking work. I can’t 
say that I agree with everything (for ex- 
ample, I wonder if you believe that re- 
ligion can be revolutionary for Black 
America), but I got genuine enlighten- 
ment from your understanding of the 
road between Poland and Miami. The 
way you expressed your “tasks” in the 
last section was also provacative. One 
hundred years after Marx’s death it 
really is time that someone presented 
his thought as a whole. They certainly 
don’t do it in the political science pro- 
gram at my school. 

Black student 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit 

* * * 

I found that the section “missiles, 
missiles, missiles . . . but what about 
jobs?” in “From Poland to Miami” (Oct. 
N&L) summed up my situation perfectly. 

I work as a freight handler on a loading 
dock in Los Angeles, and much that we 
unload from trucks is military hardware 
destined for local defense plants. Last 
spring we were hit with a sharp drop in 
the amount of freight coming onto the 
dock, and we were all worried about 
losing our jobs. At that time one worker 
said that with all the new military 
spending we’ve been hearing about, we 
can expect to get plenty of work once 
those orders start coming through. 

But less than two months later — after 
they started building the Cruise Missiles 
— half of us were put on temporary lay- 
off, some for as long as three months. 

I finally returned to iwork last week, 
only to find things worse off than ever 
before. We used to have 12 workers 
break out 12 trailers a night, but now 
we’re down to nine workers and they’re 
pushing us to unload 15 a night. As the 
article said, the greater the militariza- 
tion, the greater the unemployment and 
the harder they work those still on the 
job. No one is saying anything now about 
how good we’ll have it once the military 
orders start coming in. 

A lot wiser 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Since coming to “conservative” and 
“religious” Salt Lake City, I’ve seen that 
the movement to change this society is 
here too. Copper miners recently return- 
ed to work after a long strike. I hear that 
there were a lot of grievances to take 
action on, but the most pressing issue 
miners talk about is the way the union 
bureaucracy has been bought off with 
special treatment from Kennecott Copper. 

It’s also interesting to see that 200 
people showed up for an anti-MX missile 
system benefit at the Univ. of Utah. The 
subtitle of the article on page one last 
issue, “Against militarized science and 
religious reactions” is certainly relevant 
here. 

Student 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

* * * 

Thank you so much for sending Oct. 
N&L so quickly. Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
thoroughly comprehensive analysis of the 
world situs 4 ' n was virtually astounding, 
especially regards her analysis of the 
relation of “religion” to the new stage 
created by the Polish workers. It is amaz- 
ing that all the elements^ in embryo in 
Marx’s Early Fsssys, have now come to- 
gether. Whether Poland will succeed 
against the Russian troops lined up on 
its borders is a fearful question, but I 
think with such things as the broadcast 
of negotiations, the Polish workers have 
broken new ground, ground which can 
lever be forgotten or lost. 

Correspondent 
Papua New Guinea 


I was struck by the distinction made a 
by Marx between the religion of the op- I 
pressed and the religion of the oppressor; I 
and the fact that Marx’s whole theory of I 
alienation started there. Shortly after I \ 
read that in N&L, the Cardinal here in ^ 
'Detroit came out with a big pronounce- 
ment, following the Pope’s statements on 
the “protection” of women from the 
“lust” of her husband. The Cardinal said 
that marriages involving a pregnant 
woman will no longer be allowed in the 
Church, unless the woman can prove that 
she was engaged prior to pregnancy. 

All the new rules — designed like 
Khomeini’s — under the guise of oppos- 
ing women as sex objects, are really the 
church’s way of reacting to the rebellion 
of women in its ranks. The Church lead- 
ership is surely practicing the religion of 
the oppressor. 

Ex- Catholic 
Michigan 


IRAQ-1 RAN WAR 

The war between Iran and Iraq has 
occupied everyone’s mind. Some people 
are wondering what will happen to the 
hostages in Iran. Others are thinking 
about the oil shortages that this war 
may bring, or which country will be 
victorious. But no one is thinking about 
the poor people in both Iran and Iraq, 
who may lose their lives in this war. 
After all, they have learned something 
about the war from their own experi- 
ences. They have seen their comrades 
die in the fighting. 

But we should still keep in mind that 
war causes people to be more patriotic. 
In times of war even the revolutionary 
forces may turn to nationalism and for- 
get the international movement. They 
may support their reactionary govern- 
ments, by aiding them overcome their 
“enemies.” 

The only way that we can stop this 
war is by taking the power into our own 
hands and by realizing that the Iraqi 
people are not our enemies. The Iranian 
and Iraqi people need to make a revolu- 
tion in their own countries instead of 
fighting each other. 

Not war, but revolution, is the key to 
our freedom. 

Iranian, woman 
California 

* * * 

Everyone is talking about how sur- 
prised they are that the Iranian army 
is putting up such a good fight against 
Iraq, but in no way can their actions 
be considered a continuation of the rev- 
olution. Right at the very moment when 
Iran is fighting Iraq the Iranian army 
has attacked Mehabad in Kurdistan, 
killing over 260 persons, for they fear 
the struggle of the Kurds for autonomy. 
The Khomeini regime, like the Iraqi, 
has shown itself to be vicious and mur- 
derous . . , 

Iranian revolutionary 
in the U.S.A. 

* * * 

Despite Iraq’s claims to the contrary, 
no troops from the Arab side of the 
Persian Gulf can ever give self-determin- 
ation to the peoples of Khuzistan, as 
Iraq has proclaimed it would do. Self- 
determination can only come through 
the barrel of your own gun, through the 
thought of your own mind. And cer- 
tainly the Kurds to the North know full 
well that though it is Iran who crushes 
them now, it was Iraq who sought to 
exterminate them as a movement in the 
1970s. 

It should be remembered that Iraq 
was the country of revolution in 1958. 
But when we come to the current ruler, 
Saddam Hussein, who took power only 
in July 1979, we have come very far 
from that 1958 social revolution. Not 
even a month into power, Hussein dis- 
covered a supposedly pro-Syria plot 
among his wing of the Ba’ath party. 21 
high-ranking Ba’ath party members were 
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executed. Since coming to power in 
1968, the Ba’athists have bloodily elimi- 
nated all who oppose their policies. 

To defend the Iranian Revolution now 
has nothing to do with taking Iran’s side 
in the war. It is a question of helping 
the genuine forces of revolution over- 
come the Khomeini counter-revolution 
which is in the saddle today in Tehran. 

Observer 

Detroit 


into chemical warfare since 1969, when 
the anti-war movement succeeded in 
getting the old plant shut down. Guess 
where the new factory will be located? 
Pine Bluff, Ark.! Evidently since they 
are still choking on the fumes from the 
missile blow-up, Congress will wait a 
little before starting construction. Let’s 
fight to see that it never happens. 

Furious 

Detroit 


ON REAGAN AND CARTER 


#. 

SYDENHAM HOSPITAL FIGHT 


When Reagan announced that he was 
going to appoint a woman to the Su- 
preme Court if elected, my first thought 
was: “who is he going to pick — 'Phyllis 
Schlafly?” That horror would be just the 
right one for him. (Did you see that she 
was quoted recently as saying that nu- 
clear weapons were “God’s gift to man- 
kind”? Some right-to-life feeling she 
has! | •% 

Women’s liberationist 
Cleveland 


I see no difference between and Cart- 
er and Reagan. Reagan will do the same 
tiling as Carter if he’s elected. They 
have to go with whatever Big Business 
says. Nixon was the; biggest anti-Com- 
munist, but even he had to go to Russia 
and China and shake bands when the 
time came. Reagan’s supposed to be more 
for war than Carter, but he’ll do the 
same thing as Nixon too if he has to. 
And Carter will start a war if he has to. 

Transit worker 
New York 

* * * 

The endorsement of Reagan by Rev. 
Abernathy and Hosea Williams was the 
last straw for me in a long line of be- 
trayals by the old civil rights leadership. 
How they could get in bed with a man 
who is Jesse Helms’ best buddy is told 
in one word — opportunism. Actually I 
should have expected something like this 
after Hosea Williams went to Libya last 
year as a friend of Qaddafi. After that, 
anything is possible. Today’s youth have 
it right: saying that you were a leader 
of the ’60s doesn’t cut it in the ’80s. 

Civil rights veteran 
North Carolina 


• 

FACTORIES— CLOSING, OPENING 

The last week of September, I was 
called down to Uniroyal to pick up my 
last unclaimed check. When I got into 
the plant I couldn’t believe it; every 
floor was a wreck — I looked over sev- 
eral floors just quickly while I was 
there. And when I went to get my check, 

I found that all the offices are now in 
one room. Even the executives looked 
depressed and when one of them handed' 
me my check, he said “1 guess it’s all 
over for Uniroyal” and then his voice 
broke! I was surprised. 

I guess it’s true that I’ll miss going to 
work with the people I knew there my- 
self, but after seeing it once more, I 
never want to work in a place like that 
again. 'It was a prison of filthy iron and 
steel and concrete. Now the City of De- 
troit has bought it and the 40 acres 
around it for $5 million, and some of- 
ficials actually want to use it as a (real) 
prison! How inhuman can this society 
get? 

Discarded. Uniroyal weaker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Not many people know that one week 
before the Titan missile explosion Sept. 
19, in Pine Bluff, Ark., the Congress 
voted to construct a chemical warfare 
factory — a nerve gas manufacturing 
facility. This plant will be the first ac- 
knowledged venture by the government • 


The abrupt end of the occupation of 
Sydenham Hospital in Harlem, and of 
the mass picket line sustained by com- 
munity demonstrators for weeks in the 
face of even the most violent police at- 
tack seen here in many years, has left 
a lot of people wondering. And not only 
about the maneuvers of Mayor Koch, 
Gov. Carey and the others, but about 
the “anti-politician” leaders who talked 
about such things in the fight for Syden- 
ham as, “asserting our manhood,” part 
of which meant the “request” that all 
the women occupiers leave the hospital 
in the middle of the struggle. 

As if this split within the leadership 
wasn’t revealing enough, the constant 
“thanks” to the thousands of workers, 
students, and poor community residents 
for supporting their struggle, the strug- 
gle of the leaders, in their fight to keep 
Sydenham open, spoke volumes. 

On the other hand the New York Times 
had to concede that among City College 
students, “efforts to reverse the City’s 
planned closing of Sydenham Hospital 
in Harlem have drawn far more interest 
than the presidential campaign.” 

Activist 
New York 

IDEAS FROM THE SHOPS . . 

I really appreciated the story from a 
“U.S. shipyard worker” in the last issue 
of N&L. Like everyone, I had seen on 
TV the launching of a ship with cham- 
pagne, but never thought once about the 
labor that is involved in how it is actu- 
ally done. The story showed me not only 
that “labor is the source of all value,” 
but, how every question at work is a 
question with two sides — the workers’ 
side and that of the champagne-bottle- 
breakers. 

Reader 
Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 

When Somoza died last month, a work- 
er in my plant. Art Steel, suddenly taped 
up' on the wall a copy of a Snanish trans- 
lation of the Aug.-Sept. N&L article on, 
Nicaragua, along with a Spanish-language 
newspaper on Somoza’s death and his 
dictatorship. I figure he must have had 
it for a month and saved it, bringing it 
out when he was moved (gladly) by 
Somoza’s death. 

Art Steel worker 
South Bronx, N.Y. 


. . . AND THE PRISONS 

I’ve been studying Marxism and Free- 
dom, and it is boss! Raya’s elucidation 
of Vol. I of Capital was brilliantly co- 
gent; Vol. II and HI (or her discussion 
of it) is harder for me to grasp, but only 
because it is new to me. Marx has yet to 
cease to amaze me; I’ll write soon an 
exhaustive summary of what I’ve grasped 
from Sister Raya. 

For now, a comment. Many so-called 
“Marxists” tend to forget that material- 
ism is the base and dialectics the essence 
of Marxism. Most revolutionists accept 
the reality of the former, yet negate the 
implications of the latter, Dialectics man- 
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dates creativity; yet “doctrinaire” Marx- 
ists are engaged in studying theory with 
little or no regard to the objective condi- 
tions we face. And bow can we expect 
to engage in meaningful practice when 
we begin with warped theory? P.S. — I 
dig your paper. 

, Student of Marx in prison 

Attica, N.Y. 

f WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION: 

IN POLAND AND 
IN U.S. PRISONS 

American women are fighting for the 
right to work, while (Polish women are 
fight in g for the right not to work. Here, 
one person can make enough to» support 
a family, while for the average family 
in Poland it would not be possible 
to survive — particularly if the family 
does not belong to the Party. Thus, 
responsibility for supporting the family 
falls on both the man -and the woman. 
In addition to bearing and raising chil- 
dren, women also have a responsibility 
for working. 

Everyone here knows the economic 
situation of Poland, but not necessarily 
at Polish women. In the morning she 
must take the children to the daycare 
center. After work, she must stand in 
long lines to buy the barest essentials, 
then pick up the children, cook dinner, 
and try to lead a normal life. Under 
those circumstances, liberation means 
something very different. 

Recent Polish woman immigrant 
Illinois 

* * * 

The struggle of the women prisoners 
in Bedford Hills Correctional Facility 
, (50 miles north of New York) to get rid 
of male guards goes on. The guards were 
first introduced in 1977 under the 
grounds that to exclude males from 
guard jbbs would violate their civil 
rights! Soon all rights of privacy were 
lost, as guards could look in on women 
through windows in the cell doors at any 
time, or enter the shower area. 

A suit was filed immediately, but as 
it has continued in the courts, more male 
guards have been brought in. In recent 
months, the struggle has meant that the 
prison administration has imposed new 
restrictions on prisoners, confining them 
to cells in the daytime when not on as- 
signment. Bedford Hills seems to’ be on 
the way to 'becoming a maximum security 
prison for women. Letter-writing, con- 
tacting the media, money — all are 
[needed now. Write to: 

Women Free Women in Prison 
P.O. Box 90 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 



WE NEED YOUR HELP! 

Enclosed is a check for $20 to help 
support the expanded version of N&L. 
The publication is a valuable one for me 
because its perspective is not found any- 
where else. World politics is very com- 
plex, and I often find it easier to not pay 
attention. But that doesn’t change any- 
thing, and there’s a lot we don’t hear 
about from mainstream periodicals. Til 
be looking forward to expanded coverage 
of events, especially needed the way 
things seem to be heading now. 

Blind feminist-activist 
Minnesota 

* * * 

Please stay with 12 pages. The extra 
space is wonderful, and I think it helps 
to have the extra pictures. All I can send 
is $2, since, like many, I’m ever in severe 
fiscal difficulties . . . 

Old friend 
Nebraska 

* * * 

I hope that the enclosed check wifi be 
helpful to N&L, since you have been 
helpful to me in sorting out the van- 
guardism and elitism of papers like the 
Guardian and the Militant, as a distor- 
tion of Leninism and Marxism. As a 
Catholic, it seems to me that the dialectic 
of liberation which, as Marxist-Humanism 
emphasizes, is the basis for all human 
life, can even foe seen in day to day life, 
and is something one learns about even 
before reading philosophy or economics. 
So when Dunayevskaya talks about the 
unity of theory and practice, I think this 
has something to do with it. 

Anti-nuke, anti-draft 
Cambridge, Mass. 

* * * 

May I make a few comments on the 
October issue of N&L? It was beautifully 
done. The expansion of “Our Life and 
Times” on the back page to a full page 
has given it a whole different quality. 
It is transformed by having room to de- 
velop the political analysis in each piece. 
I like the style of writing of the authors. 
It’s powerful and clean. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

I do not have any personal income, 
but I want to help your newspaper grow. 
I wish I could help you more. 

Italian woman 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Editor’s Note: Our thanks for 
the many generous and creative 
contributions readers have sent on 
our urgent appeal for the new ex- 
panded 12-page N&L. HAVE YOU 
SENT YOURS? 


Straggle in Poland continues 

The nearly two months since the occupation strikes won major concessions 
from the Polish government have witnessed at one and the same time the con- 
tinued advance by the Polish working class to guarantee implementation, of the 
demands won, and the ominous maneuvers on the part of the Party and govern- 
ment apparatus to throw up roadblocks and to actually roll back what the Polish 
working class won. 

ADVANCES IN MOVEMENT 

Those gains should not be underestimated. Shock waves are still reverberat- 
ing around the world from the historic Aug. 30 victory won by the Polish workers 
with the partial agreement of the Polish rulers to demands that included free 
trade unions, the right to strike, freedom of speech, press and publications, release 
of political prisoners, wage increases and cost-of-living protection, abolition of 
bureaucratic and police privileges, improved housing, assured nursery care for 
working mothers, reduction in the work hours, improvement in working condi- 
tions and health care, reduced retirement age and increased retirement pensions, 
more equitable distribution of food consumer products, restoration of rights to 
workers and students punished for activity during the 1970 and 1976 rebellions, 
complete public information about economic conditions. 

To try and assure that these agreements are carried out, the new independ- 
ent trade union confederation, Solidarity, has joined together an estimated four 
million workers. Not alone shipyard workers and miners, but textile workers, 
electricians, clerks and many others. 

On Oct. 3, Solidarity carried out a one hour national strike to protest the 
government’s attempts to- stifle the agreements. Tens of thousands took part. 
The entire city of Gdansk shut down. 

And most recently the leaders of Solidarity organized a three day trip in 
southern Poland to make their organization nationally known. Rallies were held 
with students in Cracow and with Silesian coal miners in Jastrzebie. 

GOVERNMENT ROADBLOCKS 

Against this constant activity in the weeks since Aug. 30, there have been 
the government actions. First, the application of the Solidarity trade union con- 
federation for legal status was held up for almost 30 days. The courts have 
declared that Solidarity statutes must refer to the leading role of the Communist 
Party, while Solidarity wishes to swear allegiance only to the Polish Constitution. 
Solidarity has declared it will operate with or without legal recognition. 

Second, the shake up in the government has not yet clearly shown how the 
government will move. Eight former aides of Edward Gierek have bc&n ousted, 
but the ruling Politburo has not been touched. 

Most ominous, is that former security chief General Moczar, known for the 
crackdown on students and Jews in 1968, has been resurrected as head of the 
Supreme Chamber of Control to investigate Gierek’s associates. 

At the same time that Solidarity leaders were touring southern Poland, 
the foreign ministers from throughout the Eastern Block were in Warsaw for a 
meeing of the Warsaw Pact military alliance. 

The greatness of the Polish events, and the key to their future is three fold: 

1. The self-activity of the workers. It is they who occupied, who published 
strike newspapers and leaflets, who formed their committees of struggle which 
they wish to make permanent. 

2. Poland has shown most concretely the power of a worker-intellectual 
alliance. The intellectuals, including Jacek Kuron who has long been a critic of 
the Polish Communist Party and who was jailed daring the strikes, helped to 
establish the Committee for Social Self-Defense (KOR) in the mid-1970s and 
played leading roles in exposing the truth about Polish conditions in such publi- 
cations as the underground ROBOTNIK as well as other open and clandestine 
papers and pamphlets. 

3. The relationship with the rest of East Europe is crucial. Historically 
the Polish events of 1980 have a relation to Poland ’56, Hungary ’56, Czecho- 
slovakia ’68, as well as Poland of ’70 and ’76. Today the crucial questions is that 
Poland not be isolated, but that the deed and word of Poland become that of 
all of East Europe. This is what Russia fears most. And it is what will in the 
end allow the Polish events room to breathe and develop. Once again we repeat — 
All Eyes on the Polish Workers! 
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Election fantasies 

(Continued from Page 1) 

without the capital to re-industrialize. If only U.S. in- 
dustry could modernize its technology to compete in the 
manufacturing wars, we are told, American workers now 
on lay-off would be coming back to work by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

However if we listen to workers at Chrysler Jeffer- 
son’s newly-unimated body shop, as they fought both 
company and union, we hear a different story: 

“We bailed Chrysler out with our pension money, 
our tax money and our wage cuts. They took the money 
and bought robots, computers, anything but human be- 
ings. They only wanted a few of us. Most of our brothers 
and sisters are still on the street, while we are in here 
working 10 hours, 6 days. As far as I can see, Chrys- 
ler’s plan to compete with Japan is to end up with 
one union member running all the machines. I would 
like to know: will that one worker have to support all 
the white collars and all the Solidarity House reps out 
of one paycheck?” 

That extreme projection is firmly rooted in the 
latest auto company plans. Detroit’s proposed new $1 
billion GM Cadillac plant — to be built with city, state 
and federal aid — will cut the jobs of 12,500 workers 
down to 3,800. 

Ford, for its part, is leading the way in internation- 
alization of automated production, making its “Escort” 
a truly world car. Steering gears are to be made in 
Britain, rear brakes in Brazil, manual transmissions in 
Japan. Elaborate precautions are to be taken to insure 
that a strike in one country will not halt production. 
Such illusions have ever characterized capitalism’s drive 
to rid itself of those “refractory hands,” and replace 
them with machines. 

What neither the corporate heads nor the candi- 
dates have understood is that each new stage of produc- 
tion brings forth a new, fuller stage of revolt. The inter- 
nationalization of production at Ford got a foretaste of 
that revolt last month when UAW president Doug Fraser 
toured Ford’s Wayne, iMich. plant. Workers there, hard 
hit by lay-offs, heckled him, demanding to know when 
the UAW would follow the example of the Polish work- 
ers, and broadcast all negotiations with management 
over a loudspeaker. Their demands, they said, began 
with the need to bring those laid-off jback to work. 

THE REALITY OF BLACK AMERICA 

So universal is that demand, especially as it comes 
from a Black America with unemployment rates two or 
three times the national average, that even the candi- 
dates can not avoid it. Even less can the campaigners 
hide the expressions of fascism now oozing out in the 
North as well as in the South. In the depths of the 
current crisis — economic, political, military, ideological 
— every KKK and Nazi-type is gaining courage from 
the success of Reagan’s “New Right” and the “tolerance” 
with which federal and state officials have treated them. 

What is clear in the string of racist murders of 
Blacks from Buffalo through Atlanta to Salt Lake City 
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vs. war realities 

and New Orleans is that far from being able to blame 
it on “kooks” the finger points to the involvement of 
the system on every level, beginning with all police 
agencies. Even the new official report of the govern- 
ment’s National Minority Advisory Council on Criminal 
Justice — written after four years of hearings 4— had 
to conclude that the U.S. criminal justice system is used 
to control minorities. 

How else can one explain the continuing appearance 
of KKK training bases, complete with automatic weapons, 
pictured on the front pages of the daily papers, first in 
Cullman, Ala., then in Texas, and most recently in 
California, unless one turns to the phrase Black youth 
are now using: “police with Klan minds”? 

That there is a genuine possibility of a Reagan elec- 
tion is one measure of the depth of the barbarism in- 
herent in this degenerate society. And that such a pos- 
sibility should emerge only six short years after the 
American experience with Nixon points most concretely 
to the way Carter policies have created the conditions 
for a possible Reagan presidency. The opposite to that 
is not the re-election of Jimmy Carter, but the “under- 
current of revolt,” especially within Black America. 

Whether one looks at the 15,000 or more marchers 
who journeyed to Washington, D.C. for “Save Black 
Colleges” day, Sept. 29 — and booed representatives sent 
by all three candidates; or at the 500 who continued the 
year-long protests against racist control of life in 
'Wrightsville, Ga., Sept. 20; or at the newly-formed 
Jackson, Miss. “Justice Committee”, who swiftly organ- 
ized a counter-demonstration against the KKK march 
there, Oct. 4, is clear that there is an undercurrent of 
revolt. 

Nor has the Religious Right been able to continue 
their assaults on women and gays with impunity. “Moral 
Majority’s” leader, Rev. Jerry Falwell, complained bit- 
terly last month, after his “I Love America” rally in 
Madison, Wise., was disrupted by 300 demonstrators 
who carried such signs as “War Mongers Are Not Pro- 
Life”, and chanted “No Holy Wars”. Women’s Libera- 
tion groups in a number of Western states have also 
begun to organize “freedom, coalitions” to oppose 
“Moral Majority” and other right-wing religious activists. 

What places a question mark over all the opposi- 
tion is not alone the dangerous consequences of a 
possible Reagan victory on election day. It is as well 
whether the complete degeneracy of this society is 
matched by the totality of the movement to replace it 
with a human world. What does it mean that where 
last year we saw the huge protests in the wake of 
the nuclear power plant near-disaster at Three-Mile- 
Island, this past month hardly any notice was taken 
of the near-disaster with the Titan missile in Arkansas? 
What is involved in the need to reorganize thought 
within the movement when such a deep separation 
still exists, not only between anti-nuke and anti-war, 
but between the Black revolt and white youth, or be- 
tween women’s liberation and the anti-draft movement? 
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Hundreds of thousands march in Paris to protest 
resurgence of anti-Semitism in France. 


Rise of anti-semitism 

(Continued from Page 1) 

A rightist group linked to the OAS took responsibility. 

May 26, 1919 — Four former French legionnaires 
killed two Senegalese immigrant workers, after an 
argument, by burning down their hotel in Orange. 

July 27, 1980 — Jewish student David Kuhan was 
killed and 16 others wounded in Anvers when a hand 
grenade was thrown at a group of Jewish teenagers. 
The assassin was linked to Habash’s PFLP. 

Aug. 11, 1980 — A bomb attack on a Left printing 
press in Marseilles left one person dead and 11 wounded. 

A rightist group claimed responsibility. 

POLICE IN FASCIST GROUPS 

These attacks are not isolated but flow from a per- 
vasive national racism and anti-Semitism. A representa- 
tives of France’s biggest police union disclosed that. 30 
policemen were members of FANE, the most outspoken, , 
Hitlerian of the banned neo-fascist groups — and were 
known to be members at the time they Were hired and : 
promoted! 

In Paris intellectual circles, a well financed, well- 
publicized New Right group of philosophers has arisen, ! 
complete with “biological” theories about race and 
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Far from the answer being any simple slogan for 
“unity”, never was the urgency greater to dig more 
deeply into the relation between thought and activity 
and help produce the kind of movement that will not 
only fight against reaction, but bring us to full freedom. 
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who gathered, that it was a gas heater that exploded. 
You could hear the crowd booing him. And there are 
the 14 Black children who disappeared, 10 of whose 
bodies have now been found. 

When Carter says that Reagan is a racist, many 
Blacks know it, but Carter and Anderson are racist 
also. Reagan, when he goes around speaking to work- 
ers, tells them he was president of his union, the 
Screen Actors Guild. But that union had no relation 
to any production workers’ union. He was supposed to 
be a liberal then. But as soon as the McCarthy period 
of red-baiting came, Reagan switched and said he’d 
throw out the Communists, and many were thrown out 
of his union. 

It is no wonder that you can hear so many people 
in this country say they are not going to vote in this 
election. Some are saying they do not want to vote for 
Carter, but that they will have to because they do not 
want to wake up and find that Reagan is going to be 
our next president. 

No matter who is elected to the Presidency and 
to Congress on Nov. 4, we can expect to see nothing 
but compromise for political ends because whoever is 
in office will feel the strong pressure from the growing 
militancy of an extreme right wing coalition of anti- 
civil rights groups. Already pressure from these groups 
has effectively deprived poor women of their rights to 
choose abortion, through the Hyde Amendment. 

Now these groups have mounted a campaign to 
outlaw all abortion through their so-called human life 
amendment to the Constitution. What would happen 
-with the- Presidency in -the hands of a Republican who 


opposed giving women the Equal Rights Amendment, 
and who is running on a platform that would bar from 
judicial office anyone who supports a woman’s right 
to fdllow her own conscience on abortion? 

But the greatest weapon that Reagan has going for 
him is Carter’s record. It is not that either Reagan or 
Carter has a solution, but- Carter has not done a thing 
these four years he has been in office. He yells to 
Blacks that he has appointed more Blacks to office than 
any president before him, but that is not the issue. 
Rather it is what he has done for the masses of Blacks. 
He has rebuffed labor leaders on wage and price con- 
trols, and now he is pleading with these same leaders 
to support him. 

Carter has cut most of his social programs, bfit 
everything is raised in terms of the defense program. 
He says he is for keeping this country out of war, but 
is planning for war each and every day. Reagan says 
Carter has caused these high prices that we are paying 
for everything, but he does not say a word about re- 
ducing them if he is elected. 

Presidents are politicians who survive by compro- 
mise, and they are quick to compromise when it comes 
to civil rights. It was the liberal administration under 
John Kennedy that wiretapped Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. It was a liberal administration under Lyndon John- 
son that prosecuted the Vietnam War dissenters. 

Reagan really concerns me because from his record 
of the past I am really afraid of him. And I do believe 
that many Blacks feel the same way I do. What kind 
of world will we have to live under if Reagan and 
maybe even Nixon run bur lives again. We need a solu- 
tion that goes -bbyond any of these candidates. - • 
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Editor’s Note: AMPO: Japan-Asia Quarterly Review (Vol. 
12 No. 2) contains a 43-page report, “Korea May 1980: 
Peoples’ Uprising in Kwangju .” Below we print excerpts. 
Magazine available in the U.S. from Multinational Multi- 
media, P.Q. Box 1402, East Lansing, Ml 48823. 

As we go to press the martial-law courts held on the 
Kwangju uprising have handed down death sentences 
by hanging to five participants: Chong Dong Nyong 
and Kim Chong Bae, both university students; Pak Nam 
Son and Pae Young Ju, taxi drivers; Pak No Jong, a 
printer. In addition 163 others have been sentenced to 
prison terms of from five to 20 years. 


The Kwangju events 

On May 16th, more than 20,000 students of nine 
Kwangju-area universities and technical schools gathered 
at the square in front of the Cholla-namdo Provincial 
Building after peacefully marching, and held “a rally 
for national democratization.” 

The situation changed completely when Martial Law 
was extended throughout the whole country on May 18th. 
In Kwangju students protesting the military move 
gathered in front of the school gate. The military sud- 
denly raided the rally, stabbed a student leading the 
rally to death with a bayonet, and beat to death on the 
spot a professor who protested. 

Very rapidly the indiscriminate injuring and killing 
of citizens and students by the troops spread to the 
whole city, and the screams of the citizens and students 
watching the scenes could be heard everywhere. 

Of Kwangju’s population of 800,000, some 200,000 
went into the streets on the 19th to demonstrate and 
confront the military. On the evening of the 19th, all 
the public buildings and police stations — except the 
Cholla-namdo Provincial Building — were occupied by 
citizens, and all means of transportation including buses 
and taxes were taken over and run by citizens. 

At 3 p.m. on the 21st, citizens began arming them- 
selves. Weapons were taken from various police stations, 
and an armory of the local reserve forces was Opened. 
The citizens took over the Provincial Building. 

There were many urgent problems to be tackled: 
the city had to be defended from the military; the thou- 
sands of dead and wounded had to be buried or cared 
for; peace-keeping and administrative functions of the 
city had to be restored; the littered streets had to be 
cleaned; and information had to be properly gathered, 
arranged and disseminated. ^ 

The people were now able to enjoy the freedom to 
stage demonstrations and rallies day after day — a 
freedom they had won on their own through their re- 
sistance to the troops — and at the same time they now 
shouldered the responsibility for autonomous control of 
i the city. 

By as early as May 23rd, a Struggle Committee was 
organized together with a total of ten subcommittees 



(e.g. public administration, strike task force, public in- 
formation, etc.). Under this organization citizens’ weapons 
were collected, street broadcasting corps toured through 
the city enlisting citizens’ support for the committee, 
and a newspaper was published (from May 18 till 26). 

On May 26, one day before the takeover of Kwang- 
ju by the military, 40,000 citizens gathered demanding 
Chun’s resignation and the abolition of Martial Law. 

The military began to close its encircling net from 
May 26th and before dawn of the following day made a 
fierce assault. After about two hours’ fierce battle, 
yOung citizens and students defied the military’s order 
to surrender and fought to their last. 

From a Kwangju leaflet 

On the night of May 17, Chun Doo Hwan and his 
party extended Martial Law to cover the entire country 
and either arrested or detained all those from among 
thg politicians and citizens and the masses whom they 
found disagreeable and thus crushed the faint hope of 
our people for democracy. 

The students of Chonnam University, Chosun Uni- 
versity, junior colleges and high schools and democratic 
citizens were stung to fury and carried out peaceful 
demonstrations in Kwangju, Cholla-namdo. But Chun 
Doo Hwan’s group mobilized more than 30,000 riot 
police, surrounded the demonstrators, narrowed the 
encircling net by discharging pepper-fog and cut off the 
people’s retreat. And more than 3,000 paratroopers has- 
tily sent from Seoul brandished bayonets like mad dogs, 
stabbing people randomly as if they were sticking pump- 
kins and carrying the bleeding bodies away on army 
trucks. Not stopping there, the paratroopers broke 
through university gates, swept down on the people 
there, killing citizens and young girl students with their 
bayonets. 

This barbarous killing provoked the wrath of the 
citizens, leading them to rise up in resistance. The para- 


May 26: “We Oppose Military Rule”. 40,000 Kwangju 
citizens demonstrate 


Can feminist and anti-draft movements meet? 


* by Peter Wermuth 

! At many of the conferences, teach-ins, and work- 
shops held during national anti-draft week, Oct. 13-17, a 
major topic of discussion was the continuing debate over 
' whether women should be drafted and how women can 
I play a greater part in the struggle against the new 
militarism. 

These- discussions criss-crossed with those being held 
by women’s liberationists on the same topic, as in the 
Los Angeles Women’s Congress of Oct. 3-5, where a 
full day was devoted to the question “Should Women be 
Drafted?” 

WOMEN, WAR AND FEMINISM 

An important contribution to the discussion was 
provided in an article by Jean Bethke Elshtain in the 
Nation (June 14, 1980) entitled “Women, War, and 
Feminism,” which has important ramifications for youth 
involved in anti-draft work. 

Elshtain advances beyond the earlier arguments 
over whether or not women should be drafted by arguing 
, that there is a need to develop a theory articulating the 
anti-militarist dimension of women’s liberation. She 
writes, “feminism must secure a cpnceptual foundation 
rather than a series of ad hoc responses to crisis . .. 
feminists must conceptually appropriate those aspects of 
feminism that would help ... in (defining) . . . respon- 
sibility of citizens . . . against war in our nuclear age.” 

Throughout her article Elshtain asserts that posing 
a theory of feminist anti-militarism would bring the his- 
torical struggle of women against war into focus for 
today’s anti-draft movement. By developing a theoretical 
statement on women’s liberation’s relation to anti-war 
struggle, she says, women will be able to see themselves 
as an integral part of the struggle against the new mili- 
tarism today. 

“Such a feminist politics and theory,” she con- 


cludes, “would at least begin to pave the way for a 
dialogue with that potential constituency that has thus 
far been alienated from the feminist movement along 
the lines of class, race, and traditional belief.” 

It is not only women who need such a “conceptual 
foundation” for connecting to the anti-war struggle; 
youth too can find new allies in the anti-draft fight if a 
theory of liberation is taken just as seriously as coalition- 
building and activity. 

THEORY FOR FEMINISM, ANTIDRAFT 

At least that is what the recent experience of sev- 
eral anti-draft coalitions suggest, where tactics and 
strategy have played a far more important role than any 
theoretical development. Just consider this statement 
from a so-called anti-draft “leader”: “sure women should 
be forced to register (for the draft) . . . that way, we’d 
get more women to our demonstrations, and the move- 
ment would grow”(!). 

The truth is that while many women’s liberationists 
joined anti-draft groups after the initial threat of being 
included in draft registration, the anti-draft coalitions 
did not respond by dealing with issues of women’s 
liberation. 

Clearly, much more is needed to involve women in 
youth struggles. Is not feminism’s vision implicily anti- 
militarist? Cannot the movement develop a critique of , 
this racist, sexist society in the midst of its anti-draft? 

Elshtain from the side of feminism has begun to 
look. The only trouble is that she never says precisely 
what kind of theory, or what relation of theory to prac- 
tice, is adequate for connecting the struggles of women 
and youth. In poring the need for a theory of liberation 
to bridge the two movements, however, she is respond- 
ing to ,a very, objective n,epd -n the nee4 to bring women 
and youth together through a new relation of theory to 
practice. 
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troopers, frustrated by the citizens’ resistance, stopped 
city buses and cars and arrested young people inside 
them, kicking and trampling on them at random with 
their combat boots. Now in the city of Kwangju, merely 
being young is itself a crime. 

At the time of this writing, those paratroop forces 
have been driven out by the citizens’ uprising. All gov- 
ernment buildings in the city are now burning, and all 
transportation and communication lines have been cut. 
The citizens are in charge of maintaining order through- 
out the Cholla-namdo province. We cannot leave this 
task to the police and soldiers who are killing their own 
people. 

Kwangju, Korea — May 22, 1980 

The U.S. and Korea 

When General Chun Doo Hwan took over South 
Korea in his midnight coup of May 18 and sent his crack 
paratroopers into Kwangju to massacre citizens, the 
Carter administration declared the military takeover 
“deeply disturbing.” On May 22, the same Carter admin- 
istration released Korean military units from the U.S. 
military command to ibe deployed freely by Chun in 
crushing Free Kwangju. 

When Kwangju students sent a desperate message 
to Carter to intervene to safeguard their human rights, 
the U.S. ignored it on the grounds that the appeal did 
not come through; official channels. But what consti- 
tutes an “official channel” in a besieged city? In fact, 
the U.S. did not reply simply because human rights are. 
not its concern. The U.S, of course is afraid that should 
Chun go too far and provoke further popular upheavals. 
South Korea may become another Iran. But as long as 
Chun’s steel fist keeps South Koreans in line, whether 
by torture, arrests. Martial Law or “political develop- 
ment,” Chun, Carter feels, should be supported. 

Voices from Korea 

We are writing in a situation in which people are 
afraid to talk politics even among themselves. Profes- 
sors, for example, evade meeting anyone and pretend 
they are not home when the phone rings. Everyone 
feels suppressed by the military’s boots, and no one can 
dare to stand up straight. 

The military is hunting even now for young people 
in Kwangju and Mokpo as well as in other cities. They 
search high and low, by day and by night, on the streets 
and in the houses, under roofs and in cellars, patrolling 
the hotels and subways and watching all street corners. 

We are sure the time will come when the people 
will stand up without help from outride, whether from 
the USA or from Japan, and will throw out Chun Doo 
Hwan and his bandits, who are supported by, nobody, and 
by nothing but their tanks and weaponry. 

June 18, 1980 

* » » 

It is important to know that the mass arrests of 
citizens in Kwangju, regardless of their age are still 
going on, two v months after the military’s brutal take- 
over. 

A few days ago 17 professors from Chonnam Uni- 
versity in Kwangju were arrested without being given a 
reason for their arrest. Our government stilj seems to 
be greatly afraid of the students and their teachers, not 
only in Kwangju or Seoul, but all over the country. At 
the high school the teachers have to report on each stu- 
dent on a daily basis, with such information as who 
missed class, when, for how long, and why. 

At the colleges and universities the professors are 
made responsible for the presence of all students. They 
have to report on an hourly basis, preparing lists of the 
students who are loyal and reliable and, naturally, those 
who are not reliable. 

Seoul, July 21, 1980 
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EH Ay ARTICLE 


by Bob McGuire 

Two events, China’s H-bomb test in the at- 
mosphere and the upcoming trial of the Gang 
of Four are in the headlines. However these 
cannot be separated from what is behind the 
headlines: China’s latest drive for production 
and the resultant conditions of labor. Instead 
of the whitewash that articles such as those jn 
Beijing Review and Business Week alike make 
of production and the economy, as if they were 
statistical data that could be worked out math- 
ematically to arrive at reality, we need to begin 
by looking at what the conditions of life and 
labor are in post-Mao China. 

f. Actual conditions of life and labor 

Autumn Fruit, one of the many underground pa- 
pers in what has been called Peking Spring, reported 
in April, 1979 how workers live in the factory housing 
and dormitories of Beijing No. 1 Cotton Textile Mill.* 
The writer Wei Minqing’s description of this first new 
mill built after the Chinese Revolution . of 1949 recalls 
the report of the Kerner Commission in 1968, or ex- 
posures of prison overcrowding in the U.S. Built for 
1800 workers, 25 years later the factory housing holds 
4500 workers and their families. 

The 6000 people in the family quarters occupy an 
average space hardly larger than a double mattress, 
2.9 square meters each. Even factory Party officials in 
the first-class dormitory have no more than twice that 
space, but at the other end of the scale, the 20 worst-off 
families live five people to a nine-by-twelve foot room. 

More than 500 married couples have no rooms at 
all, but live separated in exclusively male and female 
dormitories. Female workers with children have to stay 
in the “Mama Quarters” — each room occupied by two 
female workers with two children each or three female 
workers with one child each. One woman worker said, 
“After working our shifts, we can neither eat nor sleep. 
Usually, when one child gets ill, all the children in the 
quarters get ill, too; when one cries, all the others cry. 
Every day is an exhaustion for us.” 
f J More than one-third of the workers have heart 
disease or other occupational diseases, and the work- 
ers’ children have not escaped either. The overcrowd- 
ing has even led to problems such as sexual molesta- 
tion of many young girls. Over 150 youth from the 
project have been arrested — but only one student from 
a recent class had been accepted into the city teachers’ 
college, and only, as art athlete because he was very 
tall. As some young people, long married but still 
homeless, said: “Even birds have nests and rabbits 
have dens. But we have hardly any space to insert a 
"Spike. How can we be called masters of the country!” 



Even if we turn away from this reality and look 
at what the leaders are saying, we see that they can’t 
avoid talking about the workers in production. Be- 
cause Communist Party Chairman Hua Guofeng was 
the one, even at this year’s Third Session of the Fifth 
National People’s Congress, to wrap current economic 
plans in “Mao Zedong Thought”, and has spoken 
against using only money incentives without political 
pressure to spur workers to produce more, many ident- 
ify him with the “ideological” tradition of Mao as 
against the" pragmatist Deng Xiaoping, vice-chairman 
and dominant member of the Political Bureau. 

Yet it was that same Deng who was behind setting 
up Party organs, including the revived Secretariat, that 
enormously increased the day-to-day control of the 
Political Bureau over production facilities and Party 
cadres everywhere. The truth is that all of Mao’s “heirs”, 
whether Hua or Deng or even the “Gang of Four”, 


*Available in SPEAHRhead, Bulletin of the Society 
for the Protection of East Asians’ Human Rights, Issue 
No. 4/5, p. 28. It has reprinted translations f ,m many 
other unofficial papers as well, including ,’rpri.t Fifth 
Forum, Human Rights, and Exploration. Subscriptions 
are $8 per year from SPEAHR, PO Box 1212, Cathe- 
dral Statioh, NYC '10025.’ ' ’ ’ ' ’ ' ‘ ’ ’ ’ ‘ 
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learned from Mao an ideology not separated from pro- 
duction. but used to cloak in Marxist language the state- 
capitalist drive for more surplus value and production. 

II. Productivity— and Militarization 

At the same session of the National People’s Con- 
gress, Hua also promised that to remedy the disasters 
of previous Five Year Plans, there will be both a Ten 
Year Plan and a Five Year Plan to begin in 1981. But 
to prepare for them, the “eight-character policy” of 
“readjusting, restructuring, consolidating and improv- 
ing” the economy will continue for a second year. 

The intention of this policy is to lay the basis for 
receiving investments of Western capital and high 
technology, and the phrases refer to de-emphasizing 
heavy industry in favor of agriculture and light in- 
dustry; giving more authority to plant management to 
push for profit, including laying off workers; I closing 
inefficient plants and raising technical level to world 
scale. , 

The pressure to extract world-level productivity 
from the workers is now, even if the world-level: tech- 
nology might not arrive until later. Vice-Premier Kang 
Shien stated in Business Week (5-19-80): “If we can 
use our hands to manufacture that high-quality product, 
we will. We do not want to substitute machines for 
hand labor.” The eight-character policy is the current 
language for the primitive accumulation of capital in 
China. 


iM 4Ub 

READJUSTING RESTRUCTURING CONSOLIDATING IMPROVING i ' 

Labor is to be paid under the policy of “to each 
according to his work”, or piece wages. Marx long ago 
said that piecework was the typical best system for 
extracting more surplus value while decreasing relative 
wages under capitalism. 

The pretext for this transformation of the economy, 
is the need to be in conformance with “objective laws” 
— that is, the law of motion of capitalist society. It is 
not new that state-capitalist China is subject to it. 
What is different is the rising number of relations with 
the world capital market, -and so with the world eco- 
nomic crisis as well. Like the U.S., China is demanding 
“reindustrialization”, even though its first industrializa- 
tion was so incomplete that the vast majority of agri- 
cultural labor is still performed with hand tools. . 

Economist Xue Muqiao has declared (Beijing Re- 
view No. 12, 1980) that the “iron rice bowl”, or right 
to keep a job, is over, as factories begin laying pff. He 
promises these workers new jobs, never mind that seven 
million unemployed are acknowledged by the state, and 
state-run industry- will not even need new workers if 
automation raises productivity as planned. The sugges- 
tion of unemployment pay, even one quarter of a work- 
er’s wage, is found only in the suppressed unofficial 
papers (Enlightenment, available in SPEAHRhead, No. 
6/7). 

The government has stressed that 3.5 percent more 
of national production was utilized for consumption 
last year. Although the added consumption is not even- 
ly spread around, especially to peasants on poorer land 
and the 60 percent of workers who are excluded from 
productivity wage increases, still that does make a 
difference, - 

But even if there are leaders supposedly for better 
conditions for the workers, who decree that more con- 
sumer goods are produced instead of massive capital 
construction, the truth is that the increase in consumer 
goods that results is meaningless compared to the lim- 
itless appetite of the military. The JSusiness Week 
article mentioned above has a good deal to report on 
the eight-character policy, but it fails even to mention 
the military. 

The supposedly small increase in China’s defense 
budget understates the degree of militarization because 
much of what is called science or technical research 
has no purpose but for the military, including research 
for their ICBM. Presently two different departments 
are involved in nuclear research, even though there 
are no plans to use nuclear power for electricity. 

Does anyone doubt that for a country as poor as 
China to explode an ICBM, an enormous portion of 
its labor that could go 'to real production ends up in- 
stead at the bottom of the Pacific Ocean, What is the 
difference that the next national plan allocates a cer- 
tain small amount more for consumption compared to 
the continued drive toward full militarization of the 
economy. 

That is the price the masses continue to pay for 
the big power dreams of the leaders. The upward rise 
of Mao’s China in the eyes of the U.S. and all others 
dated from China’s testing of their first atomic bomb. 

The upcoming trial of the “Gang of Four”, which is 
equally the trial of Lin Biao’s generals and Chen Boda, 
Mao’s former secretary, comes just when there is such 
' 'accomffibdhtioh to’ 'Western capitalists ' that it makes 



Three members of dissident group Li Yizhe: Wang 
Xizhe, Li Zhengtian, Chen Yiyang. 


serious the possibility of full-scale nuclear-armed mili- 
tary alliance with the U.S. Settling accounts now with 
Mao’s opponents when Mao himself went so far as to 
tilt toward U.S. imperialism in the middle of the Viet- 
nam War, is an attack on any opposition in the Army 
today to celmenting that alliance — and preparation for 
any other alliance that the leaders may decide on. 

But any splits in the leadership now as before, re- 
main within the ruling class, and have nothing to do 
with the proletariat, which has no direct voice in these 
high councils. 

III. Voices of Revolt 

When the National People’s Congress in September 
formally eliminated from the Constitution the “Four 
Big Freedoms”, including the right to put up wall 
posters, the objects of their attack were the expressions 
of today’s dissent. The many unofficial papers which 
had used'that clause in the Constitution as a basis for 
distributing their ideas and demands without Party 
approval had been suppressed after a year-long cam- 
paign of harassment and arrests. While invoking the 
terror of officially-sponsored purges during the Cult- 
ural Revolution, the state closed down Democracy Walls 
in Peking and all over the country, but the voices of 
dissent they represented have not been eliminated. 

Demonstrations by peasants, workers, students and 
retired soldiers continued in 1979 in the face of regular 
police' attacks. One hundred railroad workers demon- 
strated against their bosses in September, 1979, Until 
police hauled them away (see Index on Censorship, 
Feb. 1989). ; ‘ 

Wang Xidjc, like the others who put up the massive 
wall poster “Concerning Socialist Democracy and Legal- 
ity” in 1974 under the pen name Li Yizhe, was thrown 
in jail foir that challenging act. Far from endorsing the 
legal system of Deng in China today as answering the 
demands of that wall poster, he joined other activists 
in raising the class question against it. He began his 
essay, “Struggle for the Class Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat”, in the unofficial paper “People’s Voice”* in 1 
Canton by denouncing the new religion that the “Gang 
of Four” was the root of all problems, not the social 
system they headed, which he calls a capitalist mode 
of production without capitalists. 

The Canton branch of the Communist Youth League 
invited Wang and the others of Li Yizhe, as well as 
members of other underground papers in the city, to 
participate in a forum on the decision of the Party 
Central Committee to eliminate the “Four Big Free;- 1 
doms”. That they were invited, and that this Party I 
meeting became a platform for condemnation of a 
Central Committee decision, does not testify to the/ 
openness of the Party today. Instead it shows how deep 
the opposition remains that even within the Party ] 
there was a defense of what last little shred of democ- 1 
racy the many demonstrators had fought for over the 
, last two years. 

Regardless of what the Chinese leaders do in the 
name of striving for productivity and global power 
politicking, we cannot be swept up in those questions. 
To carry out their own grand schemes, they must move i 
to try to still the voices of mass opposition. It is these 
voices of revolt that we want to express our solidarity 
with. Th«y will yet have their say. 


*In Undercurrent, Wo. 1. Subscriptions are $6 per 
year, $10 air, from 30 Queen’s Road West, Hong Kong. 


Marxist-Humanist Writings 

on Post-Mao China 

"Post-Moo China: What Maw?'' in New Essays ’ 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

"Chitmg Ching, Hua Kuo- fen q in Past-Mao Chine’' 

in Sexism, Politics & Revolution in Mao’s China 

"Suddenly, U.S. Imperialism has a 'China Card"', 

in Draft Perspectives 1978-79 July, 1978 N&L 

"Chinese Invasion of Vietnam: gl bai implications" 

in April, 1979 N&L 
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Quebec march to end War Measures Act j Shogun' stereotypes Japan 


Montreal, Quebec — On Oct. 16, the tenth 
anniversary of the War Measures Act, I marched 
in a massive demonstration to demand an end to 
that infamous law, because even today, ten years 
later, it has not been repealed. This, despite the 
fact that in the Duchaine report released Oct. 9 even 
the government states very clearly that the events of 
Ocober, 1970 served as a “pretext for repression.” 

There were at least 5,000 of us on the march, 15 
abreast, of all ages and occupations. But what was 
most visible was a whole new generation of youth. 
The march started from the site where the “1837 
Patriotes” were imprisoned — “Au Pied du Courant” — and 
wound up to the Quebec Police Headquarters, the prison 
where the “1970 Patriotes” were held. Along the way 
people cheered and waved from their houses. At the 
Parthenais prison we heard from speakers who were 
victims of the 1970 repression. 

■And now, ten years after, what is life like in Que- 
bec? What is making Trudeau keep the War Measures 
Act in reserve? Unemployment, automation (with a 
new name: “L’lnformatique”) , and revolt dominate 
the scene. Many of the youth are discouraged, and with 
good reason. The two-year CEGEP colleges and universi- 
ties have become giant “knowledge factories.” Unem- 
ployment is so high that it can hardly be measured. 

But there are also voices of revolt and ideas of 
freedom in the air, and the Oct. 16 march is only one 
of many signs of change. Labor struggles have been 
intense. More than 2,500 federal clerks from Quebec, 

1 faced with an indecent contract, demonstrated Oct. 9 
in front of their union offices in Ottawa to demand 
the resignation of union president Andy Stewart. Stewart 
settled for a contract with no cost-of-living, no reduction 
in working hours, terrible- pay, and no protection from 
retaliation for those who participated in the strike. In 

Russell Means distorts Marx 

Detroit, Mich. — At the Black Hills Interna- 
tional Survival Gathering this past July, former 
American Indian Movement leader Russell Means 
delivered a scathing attack on what he considers 
to be “Marxism.” (Akwesasne -Notes, Summer, 
1980). It is a tragic setback to Native American 
political thought. It is far worse than just in no way 
addressing the critical, concrete questions facing Indian 
peoples and their freedom movements. 

| Means is trying to close off the very pathways by 
which both Indians and others could work out theory 
Vitally necessary if the freedom movements are not to 
! perish. Such theory would begin by grounding itself in 
the realities facing Native Americans and in their ideas 
’ for transforming it. 

In attacking “Marxism” he first lumps together all 
those oppressive governments like Russia and China, that 
claim to be Marxist, but in fact practice its exact opposite 

; state- capital ism — with the humanism of Marx, 

a philosophy of liberation which is the total antithesis 
of what we are living under in capitalism. By such a 
distortion you can hardly begin to comprehend the 
vision of a new, human society, that Marx put forth. 

Far from “despiritualizing” philosophy as Means 
[ claims, Marx put humanity, the human fight for freedom, 

; as the center of his philosophy, at the center of how he 
viewed the world. “Human power which is its own end,” 
“new forces and new passions arise in the bosom of 
i society,” these were Marx’s expressions both for how 
class society would be overcome and how humanity 
, would build a new non-exploitative society. 

Yes, it was “materialism” in the sense that it would 
oecur in this world, in humanity’s fight for freedom 
here and how,’ But it was as well an “idealism” in the 
sense that it was the human idea of freedom and the 
striving to achieve it 1 which was the spirit of humanity’s 
movement. Thus; Marxism can be said to be neither 
“materialism” -nor “idealism” but the truth uniting both. 
Marx’s own expression 1 for his philosophy was “a 
thorough-going naturalism or humanism.” 

Means lumps all whites together as “brainwashed” 
by the system, apparently forgetting the worldwide rev- 
olutionary mass movements of even the last five years 
such as those in Latin America, South Africa, Portugal, 
Iran and Poland. 

The final tragedy, and the reason that his speech 
does nothing for the Indian Freedom movement, is that 
his concept of revolution— in great contrast to’ that of 
Marx— is pure retrogression. Though Means claims to 
ground himself on the Lakota traditions, many of which 
are beautiful and profound, and to oppose the “Euro- 
pean materialist tradition of despiritualizing the uni- 
verse,” he can state, “when the catastrophe is over . . - 
I don’t care if it’s only a handful of Red peoples living 
high in the Andes, indigenous people will survive and 
harmony will be reestablished.” That’s “revolution”? 
After thermo-nuclear holocaust, that is when we will 
. have “harmony”? 

— Susan Van Gelder 

> * i ' ,Y ’ * * * i •* 


Quebec, government retaliation has been severe — over 
2,600 days suspension. The resistance continues, espe- 
cially among women, who are -75 percent of the workers. 

The most bitter struggle is at Cap-de -la- Madeleine, 
where all 800 employees of Reynolds Aluminum are still 
locked out, I walked the picket lines with them, and 
they told me about the miserable conditions. Highest 
pay is $6.54 an hour after 30 years service; safety con- 
ditions are terrible, as is speed-up; there are no estab- 
lished vacations, and no parental leaves. One young 
man, still in training, lost an arm in a machine the day 
his child was born. The company has allowed no talks 
since March 21. Premier Levesque has sided with the 
company and even called the union the “damn CSN.” 

After one demonstration two workers were jailed 
when the company called the local, provincial, and anti- 
riot police, who proceeded to occupy the town. The 
following night 12 more workers were jailed on phoney 
charges. There are still signs of violence all over the 
outside of the plant. Reynolds sent letters to the wives 
of the strikers, asking them to influence the “bread- 
winners,” hut the women strikers formed a women’s 
committee to fight this offensive. 

The forces of revolt that are frightening both 
Trudeau and Levesque are not only in the factories 
and offices. One of the greatest recent events was the 
victory of the Caughnawaga Mohawk Nation in stopping 
Hydro-Quebec from building a dam across the Lachine 
Canal which would have flooded their homeland. Que- 
bec’s biggest export is electric power, and its cdlonial 
condition is so extreme that the government seems 
willing to flood the whole province to produce more 
megawatts, as it has already done at James Bay. And 
it always hits Native peoples the hardest. 

What the government had best realize, though, is 
that the Native people, especially the youth, will not 
allow any more flooding. One young Caughnawagan 
told me: “Whatever they decide, this land is our home, 
and they will only get it when there’s not a single one 
of us left alive.” 

Today’s revolts are not just a new period of activity 
but also of ideas. They will not foe dead-ended by the 
narrow nationalism of the Parti Quebecois, ‘ with its 
anti-labor, anti-Native policies. Independence means 
something very different to the youth today. They are 
not relying on “leaders” to win elections, but on their 
own self-activity and that of others who seek a new 
society. Ten years after: “La Lutte Continue!” 

— Bernard Gauthier 


New York, N.Y. — I waited impatiently for the 
television showing of “Shogun” .because it was about my 
country of ancestry, and because I hoped that it would 
counter the racist attacks by American corporate auto 
officials and the media, in general, against Japanese 
“society.” - 

In an unusual show of unity, the Japanese-American 
community has openly condemned “Shogun.” Even the 
Pacific Citizen, a liberal national Japanese-American 
newspaper, on its front-page, head-lined “Rambona Sho- 
gun,” meaning Outrageous Shogun. This was heartening, 
but then I read In These Times, the social democratic 
paper, which presented a one and one-half page lauda- 
tory review about the aesthetic and magnificent pagean- 
try of Japan, and it made me wonder. 

“Shogun” is being denounced widely by the Japa- 
nese-American community because although it painted 
an elaborate and fascinating portrait of early 17th cen- 
tury Japan, it went overboard Hollywood-style, -in typify- 
ing all the old-hat stereotypes. 

First of all, it was a very bad idea not to translate 
the Japanese language for viewers. I understand that 
this was done to counter ethnocentrism, but I also won- 
dered whether the screenwriter thought that this would , 
convince the American public that Japanese culture can- 
not be understood, so why try? 

The portrayal of the Japanese women, including 
even Mariko, the heroine, as pure and terribly “femi- 
nine,” and willing sacrificial lambs, at once, for dis- 
obeying their lord, reinforced the idea that all Japanese 
women are only to be taken and enjoyed. 

Thirdly, the overwhelming message was that Japan 
is an insanely militaristic culture, where citizens are 
likely to kill themselves at the drop of a sword. Of 
course, Japan had its share of feudal culture, and per- 
sonalities to boot, but does anyone believe that that ethic 
was not laughed at, or questioned, by the people when 
the lords weren’t looking? 

Through such mystification of Japanese society, and 
by making no attempt to explain it and to show its more 
rebellious side, we are left instead with another instance 
of bourgeois culture at its ebb, trying to make us believe 
what we know is not true. 

The great Japanese film director, Akira Kurosawa, 
when approached first to direct “Shogun,” said, “It’s 
not Japanese.” 

—Tern Ibuki 


Two views on Black Thought 

cf liberation, their ideas become alienated from Black 
thought and Black reality, even though they consider 
Black American Thought was the subject of two themselves Marxist 

essays published this summer. One was written by Lou ln contrast Dr Marable, in “Black Nationalism in 

Turner, co-author of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American the 1970s Through the Prism of R ace and Class,” seeks 

Black Thought, and published in the August-September the failure of the Civil Rights Movement in the conflicts 

News & Letters. The other essay, by Dr. Manning 0 f “ideologies” between the integrationist and the na- 

M arable, a member of the executive committee of the tionalist Black political forces as they struggle for 

National Black Political Assembly, appeared in The hegemonic control over the Black masses. 

Socialist Review, #50-51. Marable argues that historically all Black protest 

Although both essays appeared to be dealing with movement with mass appeal and with a working class 

the same subject matter, Black Thought, they are as base is nationalist or has nationalist appeaL The failure 

different in content as night is from day. The rebellion 0 f the Black nationalist to understand the 1 race/class 

of Black youth in Miami last spring points out sharply nature of the movement led both to the decline of the 

and concretely the differences expressed in these essays. influence , of the nationalist elements in the movement 

That rebellion in Miami was not a reenactment of and the demise of the movement itself, 

the 'Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s, either in theory The validity of this argument may be questionable, 

or in practice, 'because the youth there had categorically but what is crucial to any understanding of what hap- 

rejected the old “theoretical” ideas of the 1960s as shown pened to the movement is. what Marable leaves out. 

by their defiant refusal to even listen to the established He fails to link the division within the ranks of Black 

Black middle-class leadership. leadership to Black reality and what the Black masses 

Miami has, in a very concrete way, raised the prob- were doing to transform that reality which separated 
lem of: “What is theory and where does it begin?” This themselves from the Black leadership, 

is not simply an intellectual question seeking an in- IDEOLOGIES VS. BLACK REALTITY 

tellectual solution, but a practical problem made nec- For Dr Marable, the problem is to find the right 

essary by the concreteness of the Black struggles for strategy to direct the Black masses leftward, i.e. “the 

liberation, whicb are nothing less than the' transforma- right ideology.” He proceeded to trace the “ideological” 

Morn of the present capitalist system of society. history of the movement from Black Power to Pan 

The essay, “Black Thought/Black Reality,” by Lou Africanism to “Marxist-Leninism-Mao tse Tung Thought” 

Turner, has approached this fundamental question of as if ideology was spun out of the head of a Baraka 

theory and practice. He has grounded Black thought and or a Carmichael, without showing how these ideologies 

consciousness in the mass movements of liberation— are related or not related to Black reality. 

Pan-Africanism, Garveyism, and the industrial trade The reality is that the problems and failures of 

unionism of the I.W.W.— for the first four decades of the Civil -Rights Movement cannot be reduced to the 

this century. simplistic concept of integrationist vs. nationalist, but 

The 40 years since WWII, Turner points out, wit- are within the relationship of leadership to Black 

nessed the birth of different powerful historic forces masses in motion and how they failed to express in 

which have determined world history: the Civil Rights thought, the practices of the masses at each new stage 

Movement in the USA, the emergence of the Third of cognition— Black Power, rebellions in the cities, 

World, the East European revolutions, and the cold Black caucuses in the unions, etc. 

war. “It was in this period that Black intellectuals tried Nor is it simply a question of adopting a socialist 

both to respond to the new forces and realities of the Black Agenda or recognizing abstractly that the Black 

objective situation, and to search for a unifying philoso- working class, “can assume the central responsibility 

phy for the various conceptions and tendencies surround- for the national liberation of all Afro-American people.” 

ing the Black question.” The problem is far more difficult. It demands, not a 

But > as Turner points out, once Black intellectuals “new ideology,” but the working, opt of methods to 

fail to ground their thought in Black mass' movements achieve a unity between Black’ thought and Black reality. 
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Iraq-lran war and its ramifications: points for discussion 


Were it not for the many retrogressive actions of 
the Khomeini regime, the mullahs’ moves against the 
Left — against women’s liberation, against the workers’ 
shoras, against the struggles for self-determination of 
the Kurds and other minorities — the overthrow of the 
repressive Shah and freedom from U.S. imperialism 
would have made “taking sides” an easy task. Even so, 
the Iranian revolution, which has not run its full course, 
deserves our solidarity, but not uncritically. 


The issues involved are far too complex, their 
ramifications and by-products of the war with Iraq 
(which aims at replacing the Shah as policeman of the 
Gulf in the name of “the West” for the glorification of 
the “Arab Nation”) too unclear for anyone to rush 
to conclusions. 

The alleged “Arab Nation” consists at the moment 
of King 'Hussein of Jordan, famous mainly for. sitting 
on the fence, counter-revolutionary expulsion of the 
P.L.O., and now jumping openly to take sides with 
Iraq on the shaky ground that this alliance will provide 
them with “strategic depth” in a war against Israel. 
Actually the war has provided Israel with a respite 
from the “unanimity” of its Arab opposition and placed 
the P.L.O. in the position of being forced to choose 
sides between two of its most “radical” allies. 

When you consider that Iraq and Syria are both 
countries run by opposing factions of the Ba’ath Social- 


ist Party, are on opposite sides in the war, are separate 
hostile nations — with Syria supported by both Qaddafi 
and Russia for opposite reasons — the possibilities of a 
global conflict involving the entire Middle East in a 
nuclear holocaust becomes a distinct possibility. 

U.S. imperialism is, as usual, playing both sides, 
supplying Saudi Arabia with the most sophisticated 
weapons, deploying naval forces for alleged “defensive 
reasons,” but it will allow neither side to win. It cannot 
openly declare in favor of the counter-revolutionary 
regime in Iraq which it favors, so long as the U.S. 
elections are in progress. The unsolved hostage situation 
in Iran compels declarations of neutrality, vague prom- 
ises of parts supplies, and stern warnings that Russia 
had better follow suit. 

The contradictions within the Arab world are over- 
whelming. In the Muslim religion, there is the split 
between Sunni and Shiite and between Arab and Persian 
(Iranians); there is the conflict between Pan-Arabism 
and Pan-Islamism, the role of the “progressive left,” and 
the personal power struggles of the self-appointed 
leaders unrelated to either religion or ideology. Then 
there is the P.L.O. 

The war, if it continues as it seems to, will succeed 
in destroying the refining capacity not only of Iran, 
but t also of Iraq, damage that it will take no less than 
five years to restore. The damage to the economy of 
Iran will more than frustrate the objectives of the 


Iranian revolution “for the moment.” It puts a question 
mark over the revolution in the whole Middle East. 

While the oil wells themselves are in little danger 
of destruction, Iran will be forced to rely on the sale 
of crude alone for its national income. When the fires 
that have been raging at the Abadan refinery for weeks 
subside, it will be nothing but rusted serap iron. New 
catalytic cracking towers, compressors, pumps and other 
vital refinery equipment must be imported from abroad 
before the refining capacity of Iran can be made func- 
tional. The loss of its 610,000 barrel-a-day production will 
be fejt more by Iran than by the West, which can 
step up production elsewhere. 

Iran will depend solely on crude oil shipped from 
the offshore terminal at Kharg Island, which has also 
been bombed by Iraq but could probably be made 
operational within a year of the end of the war, again, 
provided that they can get the piping, compressors and 
pumps from the industrialized West to do the job. 

The opportunist Trotskyists acting as if Khomeini’s 
“anti-imperialism” is the equivalent of Lenin’s is a 
shameful class model for any Left to follow. 


What, it seems to me, we should do is to express 
solidarity with the Iranian revolutionaries, not its statist 
leaders like Bani-Sadr and the reactionary mullahs 
headed by Khomeini. 

— Peter Mallory 


Stop murder of Kan Dae Jung! 

South Korea’s new self-appointed tyrant. General 
Chun Doo Hwan made sure a military court sentenced 
Kim Dae Jung to death on Sept 17 and gave severe 
sentences to 23 equally-framed co-prisoners. Kim is a 
focal point of democratic opposition to military rule in 
South Korea. His real crime is that he won a relatively 
free election against former dictator Park in 1971 and 
was hounded and kidnapped by him in 1973 in Japan 
where there were, and are today, protests on his behalf. 
*v In May, 1980, General Chun put Kim in jail and, 
against the mass demonstrations demanding popular 
presidential elections, issued a draconian martial law 
decree .When the whole population of Kwangju revolted, 
he brutally murdered hundreds with the help of Korean 
troops released from under joint U.S. -Korean command. 
Kim was in jail when the revolt he is being blamed for 
took place. By his own count Chun now has arrested 
ever 46,000 in a law and order campaign against the 
“anti-social.” 

The silence of the Carter administration on Kim’s 
death sentence tops off 30 years of massive U.S. mili- 
tary presence in South Korea. That presence which 
began with a war to gain an outpost in Asia, has meant 
a series of tyrants for the Korean people and continues 
to promote the total opposite of human rights. 

No amount of repression will stop the students 
from rejuvenating their movement whose protests as 
long ago as 1960 toppled the U.S.’s first puppet dictator, 
Syngman Rhee. (Nor will it stop the workers from con- 
tinuing their strikes against subsistance wages, long 
hours in sweatshop conditions, and a 5.3 percent un- 
employment rate — with no benefits when out of work 
and a wild 49 percent inflation rate. 

The freedom movement in South Korea has always 
bad a dislike for the totalitarian Communist regime to 
the north, where Kim 11 Sung has named his son as the 
heir to that throne. What everyone is saying these days 
is just how much alike those two regimes are, with the 
added hatred of the U.S. government as the perpetu- 
ator of the one in the south. The South Koreans will yet 
find their own way, determined by neither this global 
economic crisis, nor by super-power politics, nor by 
home grown tyrants like Gen. Chun. 

Stop the execution of Kim Dae Jung! 


Since Sept. 25, 240,000 sugar cane workers have 
been out on strike in the famine-stricken northeast 
region of Brazil. They struck right in the middle of har- 
vest season. Strikers have been beaten and terrorized 
by police and gunmen hired by planters in the country- 
side. Even in the middle of the city of Recife, planters 
openly threaten woikers with pistols. Scabs are being 
brought in, in trucks with armed guards. 

The workers have remained peaceful. Their strike 
was decided by secret ballot and they try to stay within 
the restrictive Brazilian labor laws. Last year, another 
strike ended after a week when employers and the gov- 
ernment made promises of improvements in wages and 
conditions. But none of these changes were implemented. 
Workers’ miserable wages, which literally bring them 


close to starvation, have not even kept up with Brazil’s 
106 percent inflation rate. 

Some opposition politicians advised the workers to 
hold off during the current period of rightist assassina- 
tions and attacks on the Left, labor and student groups. 
To these suggestions the workers replied bluntly and 
simply: “We’re dying of hunger.” 

At a time when North American politicians and 
labor bureaucrats are applauding the free trade unions 
in Poland, their silence on the repression against free 
trade unions in Brazil and Latin America is telling. 
After all, the AFL-CIO or Carter have more influence 
with U.S. “ally” Brazil than with Poland or Russia. But 
they remain as silent now on Brazil as they did last 
spring when the government jailed union leaders and 
broke the mass strikes in the Brazilian auto industry. 
The bourgeois press and TV also make sure that North 
American workers never hear of these Latin American 
class battles. 


New generation of robots 



“They won’t work with him. They say he slows 
’em down when he blinks — and breathes!” 


The U.S. car industry is buying robots like crazy so 
that even if the current sales slump comes Jo a halt it 
won’t mean a recall of many auto workers. One of the 
most frightening developments is a new generation of 
robots that can “see” and “feel.” The new robots are 
moving into new areas — machine loading and light 
assemply — to set a new pace of work. 

The latest which GM has introduced is called 
PUMA (Programmable Universal Machine for Assembly) 
which they term “interchangeable” with people. If a 
robot which sets the pace breaks down, a human is sent 
to fill in. While this is the most complete domination of 
the machine over the human being ever conceived, it is 
sure to produce the greatest revolts from the people it 
is torturing in the factory and the unemployed it creates 
outside. 

Turkey 

We received the following letter from a J Turkish 
student in the U.S.: 

■turkey experienced yet another military coup on 
Sept. 12, the third time in the past 20 years that one 
has been staged against the Turkish people. 


The attempt to portray the military dictatorship as 
a neutral authority above class antagonism, striving to 
free the nation from corrupt politicians and “terrorists” 
hides the fact that the coup represents the militarization 
of an already very repressive state. The Turkish state 
is characterized by a legal code adopted from Musso- 
lini’s Italy, fascist terror gangs (the Grey Wolves) and 
counter-ihsurgency units — all aimed at striking against 
the fundamental rights of the people. 

In large cities, especially in the shanty-towns, police 
and soldiers have conducted house-to-house searches, 
confiscating weapons and leaving the people defenseless 
against the Grey' Wolves, the paramilitary organization 
of the fascist National Movement Party. 

At tibe Tarsis factory in Izmir, workers went on 
strike to protest an attempt to fire 10,000 co-workers en 
masse. The military crushed the strike with tanks and 
guns. 

The army now plans on being a decisive force in 
“collective bargaining” between workers and employers, 
and it is clear they don’t plan to step aside soon. They 
do not wish to leave the political arena until they have, 
succeeded in fully suppressing the nationwide popular 
resistance. 

But neither these nor other measures will be able 
to prevent the struggles and strikes of woikers, students, 
and peasants from continuing. 

/U ; ■ . . Britsmi : 

Two dialectically opposite events, both concerned 
with the prospect of nuclear war, took place in Britain! 
in September. In “Operation Square Leg” army officers] 
and senior civil servants rehearsed governing a Britain 
devastated by nuclear bombs from a network of under- 
ground bunkers. It was cooly announced that the police, 
and army would round up “subversive or potentially 
subersive persons,” in other words, those who oppose 
the madness of nuclear militarism. 

“Operation Square Leg” is part of Thatcher’s exten- 
sive preparations for a showdown with Russia — prepa- 
rations which include inviting the UJS. Air Force to base 
150 cruise missiles at Greenham and Molesworth, and 
spending five billion pounds on a new fleet of Trident 
missile submarines. 

Against this insanity, the 2,000 people who marched 
to Greenham Common airbase to protest against the 
cruise missiles and the renewed nuclear arms race, 
showed that Thatcher will not be allowed to plunge us all 
into World War III without a struggle right here in 
Britain. However, within the demonstration itself, serious 
shortcomings were evident. 

A Labour MP, Joan Lestor, speaking from the plat- 
form sought to reduce the role of the mass movement to 
placing pressure on the Labour Party to carry out dis- 
armament. The Stalinists and Trotskyists present Were 
loud in condemning NATO’s nuclear War machine, but 
they supported the Warsaw Pact’s doomsday weapons as 
purely “defensive.” 

Instead of tail-ending state-capitalism, whether in 
the guise of British social democracy or Russian totali- 
tarian Communism, the movement needs to be rooted 
in the masses own self-activity and be guided by a total 
vision of human liberation. 

— Dick Abemethj 
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Aiania, limbabwe, Namibia 


Southern Africa's new stage of struggle 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

One of the reviews of my Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal by a history professor at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana stated that the difference between Parts 
I and II is understandable if readers keep in mind the 
terrific changes that came about in race relations and 
at the work benches in the U.S. between the appearances 
of the two parts. He feit Part II was not as original as 
Part I, but that it showed “a fuller sophistication on 
Denby’s part as he matured as a writer and analyst.” 
(See “As Others See Us” page 11.) 

There have been terrific changes in the past 25 
years and that has made me a different person. But to 
me the chief reason I am a different person is my 25 
years as editor of News & Letters. My experience 
throughout those years has taught me more about what 
journalism really is than any journalism school could 
(Continued on Page 8) 


by Kevin A. Barry 

On Oct. 15, as a white South African official 
was to be installed as an “honorary citizen” of 
Soweto, 3,000 youths outside the hall clashed with 
police, causing tear gas to drift into the hall. 
Earlier in the day, 150,000 Soweto commuters 
were stranded when guerrillas blew up two 
main commuter rail lines linking Soweto with 
Johannesburg. 

Also in October, two young Blacks, aged 13 and 14, 
were killed by police during protests near Cape Town, 
while in the industrial city of Port Elizabeth, police 
fought striking Black students. There, 600 Black workers 
at the Ford plant (Ford is the largest foreign investor 
in South Africa) have recently formed a militant new 
union, the Motor Assembly Component Workers’ Union, 
linked to a local Black Consciousness group, the Port 
Elizabeth Black Civic Association (PEBCO), bypassing 
the union they had used in last year’s mass strikes. 
SOUTH AFRICA SINCE ZIMBABWE 

These were not isolated events. The truth is that 
ever since the stunning landslide victory in Zimbabwe 


| ^ am ^‘ (at ‘ ons °f Reagan election 

attack on Black America 


The racist atmosphere that was inherent in, the 
Reagan election has already emerged fullblown. From 
the “new” South to the halls of the “liberal* lame 
duck Congress, the first weeks following the election 
have brought forth attacks on Black America. 

At one and the same time there was the outrageous 
acquittal of six KKKers and Nazis who murdered five 
participants at an anti-Klan rally last fall, and the 
Congressional ban on funds for Justice Department 
suits involving busing for desegregation purposes. 

Murde'r of Blacks and of civil rights activists was 
part of the- day-to-day life of the Civil Rights Movement 
' of the 1960s. It took the power of that movement .to 
halt the KKK night-riders and Southern law and order. 
Is it all going to now re-emerge as a way of life as 
we enter the 1980s? What exactly will the Klan and 
the Nazis feel free to do throughout the South and 
in the North as well, now that "justice” has come forth? 

Equally as indicative of the new atmosphere is 
the racism of our “civilized” gentlemen of Congress. 
Now both the Senate and the House have passed this 
odious bill on busing which seeks to return us to full 
segregation of schools. Far from this being an isolated 
act, it signals the opening salvo in a campaign to roll 
back the gains that Blacks and some whites fought 
for, marched for and died for throughout the 1960s. 
THE REACTIONARY CONGRESS 

Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, who 
is scheduled to become chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee when the new right-wing, reactionary, racist 
Congress begins its session, in January, has already 
indicated that he wants to push for repeal of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 which had opened up Black 
voting in the South. As well, he wishes to pass legis- 
lation prohibiting the Federal Courts from even being 
involved in education cases and has revived the call 
for the death penalty in federal crimes. 

All of this takes place as the old supposedly lib- 
eral Congress goes home, as the transition to Reagan 
is occurring. What other ramifications of this Reagan 
administration-to-be will merge with the already open, 
racist attack on Black America? 

The immediate response of the Black community 
to the Klan/Nazi acquittals was outrage. In Greensboro, 
Durham and Chapel Hill, several thousand marched 
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— LNS photo 

Welfare rights demonstrators in Albany, N.Y., demand 
increases in social service grants. 

in protest. Black students at North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and State University, where the sit-in movement 
began 20 years ago, denounced not only the verdict, but 
the new climate of racism. National leaders of the 
NAACP and the SCLC held press conferences to speak 
of the current wave of violent attacks against Black 
America, attacks which, along with the election of 
Reagan have made Black people feel engulfed by crisis. 
Organizers of the National Black Independent Party 
were startled when more than 1,000 showed up at 
their founding meeting, Nov. 21-23. (See article, p. 10.) 

There is no doubt that wherever you look, be it 
jobs, or environmental protection, defense spending or 
education, the CIA or occupational health aitd safety 
regulation — in all these areas there is, with the Reagan 
election, the emergence of an arrogant New Right and 
its “plan for America.” It has flourished in this racist 
atmosphere and is moving to make sure it has Rea- 
gan’s ear. Meanwhile Reagan has his own slew of task 
forces and their recommendations. Thus: 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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by Black revolutionaries in the February elections— 
especially Robert Mugabe’s Zimbabwe African National 
Union (ZANU) who had borne the brunt of the guerrilla 
war against the racist lan Smith regime and who won 
a clear majority — apartheid South Africa (Azania) has 
been shaken to its foundations. 

By April 18, when Mugabe’s new African government 
in Zimbabwe was inaugurated, 100,000 “Colored” stu- 
dents in South Africa’s Cape Town region had gone on 
strike against apartheid education. (See “Schools Boy- 
cott,” page 11.) 

By June 16, the fourth anniversary of the Soweto 
uprising, this had become not only a student strike, but 
also a one-day general strike of Black workers in the 
Cape Town region, 80 percent effective. 

Early in August, 10,000 Black municipal workers 
went on strike in Johannesburg, paralyzing city services; 
in the largest single-employer strike in South African 
history. The strike wa« broken with tremendous repres- 
sion. Many workers were fired which also meant de- 
portation to the Bantustans under the pass laws. (See 
N&L, Oct. 1980.) 

If 1980 was the year of the Black worker, it was 
also the year of armed resistance. This was shown dra- 
matically to the whole world on June I when Sunday 
morning explosions ripped through three closely 
guarded oil facilities, two near Johannesburg and one 
.150 miles away. 

By the end of 1980 it is clear that the vicious 
apartheid regime is face to face with guerrilla warfare, 
not as a separate thing; but as linked to the mass move- 
ment, as witnessed by the oil refinery blasts, and the 
fact that 10,000 youths, many from Soweto, have left 
the country to join the guerrilla movement. 

THE THEORY OF BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS 

In fact it was the Black Consciousness Movement of 
Azania (South Africa) which developed the theoretic 
foundation for the student-worker upheavals of the 
1970s beginning with Soweto 1976. As articulated by the 
martyred theorist Steve Biko, Black Consciousness went 
beyond previous versions of African Socialism and 
“Scientific Socialism” in power today. As Biko wrote 
in the aftermath of Soweto: “In being so critical of the 
economic self-interest in the Third World on the part 
of American capitalism, I at the same time have no 
illusions about Russia. It is as imperialistic as America 
... The Black consciousness movement does not want 
to accept the dilemma of capitalism versus communism. 
It will opt for a solution that is an authentic expression 
of Black communalism.” (See Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought, a News & Letters pamphlet.) 

Today the Black Consciousness Movement has 
flowered into dozens of different organizations inside 
and outside South Africa. An exile wing is forming 
alongside the two long-established groups, African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC) and Pan-Africanist Congress 
(PAC), called the Black Consciousness Movement of 
Azania 

THE NEW ZIMBABWE AFTER 7 MONTHS 

Precisely because of the way the end to white 
supremacist rule in Zimbabwe did inspire a whole new 
wave of revolutionary challenges to South Africa’s 
apartheid system, it is necessary to take a deeper look 
at Zimbabwe seven months after liberation. 

The new Zimbabwe was born out of seven years 
of guerrilla warfare, followed by an election where the 
white Rhodesian-led forces policed the country, beating 
and even killing Black revolutionary ZA'NU and ZAPU 
supporters. Nevertheless, millions of Blacks risked their 
lives to vote and give ZANU, the most militant African 
party, a landslide victory. 

When ZANU, led by Robert Mugabe, assumed state 
power in April, Zimbabwe began nothing less than a 
quiet social revolution, in many ways reminiscent of 
Black Reconstruction in America following the Civil 
War. The African revolutionaries inherited all of the 
destruction of the war. More than 256,990 Black refugees 
remained outside Zimbabwe, while fully one million of 
Hie country’s seven million Blacks were displaced persons. 
Starvation and malnutrition were rampant. The colonial 
• (Continued on Page 16) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Can feminist movement learn from Reagan election? 


by Terry Moon 

There can be no doubt that the election of Reagan 
and the defeat of liberal legislators like Elizabeth Holtz- 
man, Birch Bayh and George McGovern, who are jbeing 
replaced by “conservatives” (read reactionaries), is a 
blow to women’s forward fight for freedom. Even 
Reagan’s campaign laid the ground for misogynists like 
Chicago’s Cook County Board President George Dunne 
to show his true face as he decreed an end to the 
performing of all abortions at Cook County, Hospital 
except those necessary to save a woman’s life. Cook 
County Hospital was one of the few hospitals to per- 
form abortions in Chicago and the only one for women 
on welfare. 

It took only a few days after the election for crea- 
tures like Senator Orrin Hatch to state that he will 
push for a constitutional amendment to outlaw affirma- 
tive action programs (and this when the latest figures 
show that unemployment among women has surged from 
6:1 percent to 6:8 while for minority teen-agers the 
official figure is 37.8 percent); for Senator Strom 
Thurmond to say he wants to reinstate the death pen- 
alty, repeal the 1965 Voting Rights Act and throw out 
environmental and health regulations; and for Senator 
John Tower to push for developing of the neutron bomb. 
“NOT OUR DEFEAT”? 

In light of this I could hardly believe it when I 
read that Eleanor Srneal, president of the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), said people “weren’t 
voting on social issues like' abortion, ERA or the re- 
turn to yesteryear . . . (Women) might pay for (this 
election), but it’s not our defeat.” More disgusting 
was Iri§ Mitgang, Chairwoman of the National Women’s 
Political Caucus, who called the election results “mixed” 
because .“we will have the largest number of women 
,in Congress in history ... ’’Obviously she has learned 
.nothing from the election of reactionaries like Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain. 

It is more important now than ever before that 
revolutionary feminism set the ground for our move- 
ment. What keeps running through my mind is a dem- 
onstration the independent Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment had in Detroit before abortion was legal. Then 
Wayne County Prosecutor William Cahalan was actually 
using a helicopter to raid abortion clinics and had 
arrested sedated women waiting to have the operation 
and thrown them in jaiL 

At this demonstration we dressed in black with 
mourning scarves around our heads. We marched si- 
lently through downtown ending at Cahalan’s office 
where we mourned our sisters — the thousands who had 
died from self-induced or butcher abortions and the 
thousands more who were mutilated. Surprisingly, I, 
like everyone in that demonstration, found myself ac- 
tually mourning, crying for women who were victims 
of this society which seeks to control every aspect of 
our lives down to telling women what we can or can- 
not^ do with our bodies. 

MASSES AS REASON 

That kind of outrage and passion to change this 
world to a truly human one, transformed into demon- 
strations of thousands of women in, the streets, forced 

Free Rita Siik-Nauni! 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I attended a rally of 150 people 
on Nov. 15, to demand the freedom of Rita Silk-Nauni. 
This rally was part of a California tour to raise funds 
for Rita’s defense. 

Rita Silk-Nauni is serving a 150-year prison sentence 
on charges stemming from her 1979 self-defense shooting . 
of two police officers. On Sept. 19, 1979, Rita and her 10- 
year-old son were walking near a highway within two 
miles of the Oklahoma City airport when they were 
stopped on suspicion of littering by two airport police 
officers. 

When the male officer grabbed her son and attempt- 
ed to force him into the police car, Rita struggled with 
the female pfficer, disarmed her, and fired wild shots. 
The male officer died of a chest wound and the woman 
officer was shot in the leg. 

At the trial, the judge severely limited the defense 
of Rita, as occurs so often to Native American women, 
when he refused to allow the defense to plead self-de- 
fense, defense of her child, or to present evidence of 
police misconduct. 

The judge stated that the officers involved were 
“doing their duty” and that someone was trying to make 
Rita’s case a cause. He also said that “if you tell a lie 
enough times, people will believe it” and that someone 
has to defend the system and “I intend to be the one to 
do that.” 

It sure makes me wonder about a “system” that turns 
a simple littering complaint into a 150-year sentence for 
a Native American woman defending herself and her 
dhild. s •.«; ••■> . •• .'-i-i 


the Supreme Court in 1973 to give women our right 
to abortion — a right that has been taken away from poor 
women and is in danger of being taken from all of us. 

We will never stop the rollback of our freedoms, 
much less be able to move forward, if 'the mentality 
of bourgeois feminism prevails and women just pump 
dollars into a thoroughly corrupt political system. What 
was important about this election was how overwhelming 
was Black America’s rejection of Reagan and his ilk. 
Black women did not split their vote between Carter and 
Reagan as did white women. Nor can we forget the oui- 
' pouring of 13,000 women and men in Detroit against the 
sexist Republican Convention. 

The, question we must work out is can the women’s 
movement face this defeat, can we base ourselves on 
those women, Black and working class, who have the 
deepest critique of this society along with the vision of 
what a new society could be? 

2000 march on Pentagon 

Washington, D.C. — On Nov. 17, 2,000 women partici- 
pated in the Women’s Pentagon Action. We came from 
.all over the Eastern U.S. — from Ohio and West Virginia 
to Maine — proclaiming, “We will stop this war against 
humanity.” Holding hands, women completely encircled 
the Pentagon. 

The day before, we had held workshops ranging 
from “Women and Militarism” and “Women and Racism” 
to “Women and Pornography". We talked of how the * 
military indirectly affects women’s lives, for example as 
workers and neighbors of uranium mines and mills. 
Though few U.S. women are killed in actual combat, the 
Pentagon affects us and our children’s future very much. 

. The day of the action had four stages. The first was 
“Mourning,” in which we marched in silence from Ar- 
lington Cemetery to the Pentagon. We planted tomb- 
stone placards bearing the names of women killed by 
violence in our society. The second stage was “Rage,” in 
which we chanted, “We won’t take it anymore,” with 
raised fists. It was in the third stage, “Empowerment,” 
that we encircled the Pentagon, chanting “Take the toys 
away from the boys” and “Patriarchy has to go.” 

We got many good reactions from women working 
inside the building. Women smiled, returned peace signs, 
and seemed to be saying, “Yeh, we’d like to be out there 
with you but we’ve got our johs to keep.” 

The final stage of the action was a sit-in on the steps 
of the Pentagon, by those who were willing to be ar- 
rested. About 150 got arrested, with the rest of us stay- 
ing to support them. 

Another Women's Pentagon Action is planned for 
Mother’s Day. We hope to get 10,000 women this time. 

Speaker urges women, not 
state, to define sexuality 

Oakland, Cal. — Nearly 100 women attended a recent 
conference on “Sexual Harassment and the Workplace,” 
organized by Union WAGE and Women Organized 
Against Sexual Harassment. There were workshops on 
personal and legal strategies for combatting sexual har- 
assment, the problems of minority and lesbian women, 
and how to organize in the workplace around the issue of 
sexual harassment. „ 

The two keynote speakers at the conference were 
Amma Price and Catherine McKinnon. Price, who recent- 
ly lost a lawsuit on sexual harassment against Yale Uni- 
versity, pointed out that although women are now talking 
about sexual harassment more openly, it is going to be 
more difficult to. prove because companies and universi- 
ties are working out new legal defenses. 

Price stated that companies argue that sexual harass- 
ment is, like rape, an easy charge to make, but a hard 
one to prove. Such arguments however, overlook how 
very difficult it is to make such charges. A woman 
knows that the onus will be on her to prove that a man 
actually approached her sexually and then, that she 
didn't provoke the action in some way. 

McKinnon cautioned the audience against letting the 
courts and the state decide what sexuality is in cases of 
rape, pornography and sexual harassment. She saw the 
danger being that* the state is essentially male, and what 
men would consider as a normal sexual response, may 
well be harassment to a woman. She argued that women 
had to be sure that they themselves defined their 
sexuality. 

McKinnon ended her talk by calling for a feminist 
perspective that includes all women. “If Black women 
can’t identify themselves within our definition of fem- 
inism, then we have done something wrong. The same is - 
true for lesbians. If the feminism doesn’t speak -to their 
needs, then there is something wrong with our concept 
of feimnism. If we could work out our ideas in this way, 
we could redefine what politics are all about.” 

—Deborah -Morris' id 



Women demonstrators in Port Moresby, Papua New 
Guinea, protest the presence of only one woman dele- 
gate out of 209 at the South Pacific Commission Con- 
ference fen October which took up “Women’s Role in 
Development of Pacific Regions.” Signs made by women 
from Urn National Council of Women read, “Where are 
Pacific women?”; “Women bore men, women educate 

men, women can speak, too!” 

» » * 

In New York City, a coalition of community, women’s, 
Puerto Rican and church groups has formed to protest 
the appointment of Antonio Silva as head of obstetrics/ 
gynecology at Lincoln Hospital in the predominantly- 
Hispanic South Bronx. Silva was assistant administrator 
of a “family planning” campaign in Puerto Rico which 
resulted in the sterilization of 42.6 percent of all women 

of child-bearing age. (Thanks to L NS, New York.) 

* * * 

The Indian feminist magazine Manushi is in deep 
financial trouble as Indira Ghandi’s government is refus- 
ing to sell them paper, forcing them to buy it at exhorbi- 
tant “firee” market prices. They need many new subscrip- 
tions and financial contributions to continue their much 
needed work making known the activities and ideas of 
women in India. Please write Manushi, A-5 Nizamuddin 
East, New Delhi, 110013, India. 

• * * 

In Bdllvue, Wash., Sonia Johnson, who was excom- 
municated by the Mormon church for her support of the 
ERA, was arrested with 18 others on Nov. 17 after they 
chained themselves to the gates of a new $12 million 
temple during dedication ceremonies to protest the 
church's position on women. i 

In Michigan, Fayette Nale, a 26-year-old laid-off auto 
worker was awarded $140,000 in damage from Ford 
Motor Go. and one of its foremen, in the first sexual har- 
assment suit to be tried before a jury in a state court. 
The jury found that Mrs. Nale — who was 21 years old at 
the time — had been fired because she resisted the daily 
sexual advances of her foreman. (She had been re-hired 
after filing the suit but laid-off in recent cutbacks.) 



WRITE ON! 


Third World Women Speak Out, by Peredita Huston, 
Praeger Publishers, 1979, $4.95. (Interviews in six coun- 
tries on change, development and basic needs.) 

Huston vividly portrays the numerous obstacles 
women face in their journey through “three prisons”: 
father’s house, technical school and husband’s confine 
as they encounter the barriers of illiteracy, total eco- 
nomic dependence, hunger as well as dietary taboos, 
circumcision and “homemade” abortion, the double 
work day and the role of religion and sexist laws in 
preserving these inequalities. 

She also speaks of semi-literate women who have 
started schools of literacy and believe “women must 
learn theory” if they are to achieve freedom, and yet 
she falls short of spelling out the economic-political 
foundations of their oppressions and seeks .the answer 
in more women’s representation and leadership in gov- 
ernment administration. — N.A. 

* * * 

Race Against Time: Automation of the Office, by Work- 
ing Women, Cleveland, Ohio, April 1980. 

West German office workers already call computers 
“job! killers”, for they not only eliminate jobs, but rou- 
tinize and de-skill those jobs that remain. This study 
looks at how offices are automated and how it affects 
the workers — the kinds of jobs that remain, unemploy- 
ment, health and safety issues, piecework rates, and 
isolation. It also takes a look at the workers’ resistance 
to this automation, which is the only bright spot in an 
otherwise bleak picture of office work in the not-so- 
distantfutCire. : — D.M. 
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Polish, U.S. workers fighting same straggle 


The Polish Supreme Court’s reversal of a lower 
court’s ruling requiring Poland’s neW independent union 
organization. Solidarity, to recognize the “leading role” 
of the Communist Party demonstrated, again the workers' 
impressive strength and influence. It now has over eight 
million members. But the dialectic, of their struggle does 
not yet spell out workers’ freedom in Poland. 

Parallels -are being drawn between Solidarity and 
western trade unionism. But' the pattern of collective 
bargaining, particularly as it has developed in the United 
States since WWII, with negotiated “settlements” be- 
tween the representatives of union and industry bureau- 
cracy is clearly not what the militant Polish workers are 
aiming at. 

Negotiations for a new contract are supposed to be 
held this month between a union I belong to — a ship- 
building workers union — and the company where I work. 
A few weeks ago the national representative of the union 
came to find out what our demands and suggestions 
were. “We want to go through the contract point by 
point,’' we said. 

I “Labor In A White Skin Cannot I 
I Emancipate Itself Where It Is i 
I Branded In A Black Skin.” I 
I — Karl Marx, Capital, 1867 1 


Sdnrim stafts on contract | 

Chicago, II. — There’s 1400 of us at Schwinn and all 
but a handful have been on strike since the middle of 
October. We should have struck when we were certified 
with the UAW representing us back on August 27th. On 
September 14, 93 percent voted to strike. The company 
said OK, we’ll sit down and talk. They started filibuster- 
ing and stalling. Then they said they weren’t going to 
talk any more, forcing us to go out on strike. 

Tliey knew what they were doing. All that time they 
had no intention of talking^ We worked full capacity 
while they built up the inventory. They knew this slow 
period was coming up. 

What Schwinn wants is to use the same contract 
that we had with the company union. With that union 
when you got to personnel, you couldn’t go any further. 
If they said no, you didn’t have any other choice but to 
quit or tuck your tail between your legs and go back to 
work. . 

SUPERVISORS PLAY FAVORITES 

I work in plant number four and the way it was 
the supervisors decided everything. There’s so many 
hard feelings against them because of all the favoritism 
going on. In the glue room the women start off with 
$3.50 an hour base pay and get about 25 percent added 
on to that Men with the same clasificatioir get a 50 
percent bonus. 

It all depends on the supervisor. You could stay at 
that rate. In my department one of the workers just 
got her 25 percent and she’s been working here a year. 
Someone who just started on a job can make as much 
as you though you’ve been there three years. That’s 
what happens if, number one, you’re Black and number 
two, you’re a woman. 

WORKER PITTED AGAINST WORKER 

Two guys got into an argument over a machine. 
One guy was disciplined though he walked away from 
the fight. They wort: in a group and are on bonus. That 
mean-; they have to pake a certain rate to make their 
money. Nobody likes this because your pay depends on 
the guy next to you and the inspector whose job is to 
stop the machine if it is making faulty parts. 

The situation is made, for people to he fighting 
each other. -The company knows that They should have 
different roles, so that you wouldn't lose money if 
you’re not making your rate because the machines are 
down, there aren’t any parts, or through something no 
fault of yoor own. 

Certain people can say they don’t want to do a 
job and they create a job for them. But one man came 
hart from sick leave with a request for light duty and 
they pnt him on the heaviest job transferring frames 
on the line. 

I don’t understand why the eompany is stalling 
and won’t sit down and negotiate a contract; because 
eventually they are going to have to. There’s talk of 
starting a national boycott of Schwinn products soon. 
Maybe Schwinn thought if they could have stalled until 
after the election, they could get a decision in Wash- 
ington saying there was no union even though the 
majority of the people vffited for the union. Because it is 
a family owned company, they have been able to. do as 
they pleased all there years. 


The contract is threadbare and getting thinner by 
the year. It has not been altered except in wages for 
twenty years and not one of countless grievances has 
ever gone through the entire procedure. When the union 
representative comes to our shop his first stop is the 
front office for conversation with drinks, and the workers 
say, a cash pay-off. 

We singled out two clauses in the contract in partic- 
ular for change. One designates a “regular employee 
group” and the other is called “wash-up time.’ 1 The reg- 
ular employees are those on a seniority list, where a 
worker has to have worked a minimum of 1,400 hours 
a year. The boss is very careful to control the number of 
names on it. Those who don’t make it, the contract says, 
get no holiday pay or insurance plan, and in fact, no 
union representation. 

The wash-up clause requires workers, iji exchange 
for five minutes, to be ready for work at 7:45 a.m. and 
often earlier, although no one is getting paid till 8. If 
someone arrives at 7:50 he is docked one-half hour though 
he is still on his own time. The boss has taken something 
that is not rightfully his and then as a “concession” ex- 
tracted more. Five minutes for fifteen. 

It seemed to me, instead of seeking the same so- 
called rights and privileges conceded to western unions 
under capitalism, the Polish workers have opened a 
whole new stage of class struggle — one which will lead 
the workers to demand what a Black worker in my shop 
calls “total freedom!” — Joe Green 

Whose side is union on? 

New York, N.Y. — The contract agreed upon in No- 
vember by District 65 — UAW and Art Steel Was a sell- 
out. It has caused a lot of bitterness and some division. 
So the question of unity that was often raised in our 
meetings before the possible strike becomes more im- 
portant now than ever. 

The drive for increased production to “pay” for 
the raise we got has already started. In fact, the last 
clause of the new contract states that the company and 
the union will, “work together to create an atmosphere” 
for more production. We cannot fight this “unity” of 
the company and union just individually, by department, 
or in cliques. The type of unity we need to oppose it 
is the direct communication of worker to worker, 
throughout the factory, that we tried to develop, for 
example, when some of us wanted to express ourselves 
directly to others through the microphones at the union 
meetings, but were quickly pushed away by the union 
officials who want to keep control. The leaflets and 
signs that keep appearing around the factory are other 
forms of true Unity, direct and honest. 

We were outrageously sold-out on the cost-of-living 
increase while the union got all that it wanted for its 
welfare plan. Everyone is saying, “everything for the 
union, nothing for the workers.” That is why We need 
our own unity. 

— Art Steel workers 

Norris workers fate pay cut 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When Norris workers got 
their paychecks this week, we were in for a big surprise 
— a wage cut of eight to 12 cents an hour! 

The wage cut came out of our cost-of-living allow- 
ance, since, believe it or not, the government declared 
a decline in the rate of inflation over the last quarter! 
So after fighting so hard to. get COLA, now they’re 
using it to cut our wages! 

Everyone knows that prices have only gone up and 
up, and that inflation is worse now than a year ago. 
So how can the government claim cost-of-living is going 
down? Apparently they pulled some tricks like counting 
in the rebates on new cars — but how many Workers 
are buying new'cars? 

For most of us at Norris, this is -the first time our 
wages have ever been cut. Twenty years ago the com- 
pany tried to cut the wages of the unskilled, and it 
got workers angry enough to bring in the union. But 
last week the union handed out a flyer telling us how 
much money we were going to lose, without saying a 
word about trying to prevent the wage cut. Here we 
are, 20 years later, and the union is going along with 
the company and government in cutting wages. 

Whenever 1 workers don’t have power to determine 
how that cost-of-living index is decided, they can just 
juggle those figures to make them say whatever they 
want. This sets a dangerous precedent — if they can 
cut our wages Today, what is going to stop them! from 
cutting even further in the future? 

It’s only the workers who can resolve this issue 
by getting together .and taking action on their own. 
Now that the election is over, this eight to 12 cent-an- 
hour wage cut-is' going to look like peanuts. * 

— Norris worker 
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Slavery 
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HI 


U.S. 


by John Marcotte 


Newspapers have recently been carrying accounts of 
peonage, or enslavement, of Latin American workers in 
U.S. factories and farms. Federal grand juries have been 
investigating cases throughout the Southwest. 

In one case, Mexican workers told of having escaped 
tomato farms in Arizona and Florida where they had 
been held at gunpoint, paid $5 a week, and housed 
under inhuman conditions. Other workers told of many 
other similar eases, including a seafood plant in Texas. 


DAILY LEGAL ENSLAVEMENT 

That this richest, supposedly most advanced country 
is degenerating back to slavery 115 years after the Civil 
War is shocking. But the truth is also that millions of 
Latin American workers here face another kind of daily, 
legal enslavement at the lowest paying jobs. They are 
held prisoner by U.S. Immigration’s fear tactics, by 
racism, and by language. 

A worker from Ecuador told me of workers. jumping 
out of factory windows, others hiding in barrels and 
lockers when Immigration agents would come down. 
Workers know that the bosses fully exploit this situation 
to deny them any rights. One friend worked in a gar- 
ment shop where the boss kept .all the doors locked, 
supposedly to “protect” , the workers from Immigration! 
My friend knew it was to keep the workers working. 

The unions are not innocent either. Though the 
ILGWU will organize any worker without regard to 
their status in this country — in other words, they will 
take their dues — they did not address any of these 
problems in the shops where I worked. In fact, one 
ILGWU organizer admitted the union is doing nothing 
about the horrible working conditions in dye plants, 
where workers are being poisoned. The undocumented, 
or “illegal” workers, don’t dare complain too loud, so the 
union is trying to move the “legal” workers out of the 
dangerous jobs! 


LOW WAGES 

As far as wages, I have heard -of dishwashers making 
$1.50 an hour in New York. An Asian friend told me of 
working in a restaurant which paid her $97 a week for 
60 hours o‘f “working like a dog.” 

With Reagan’s election, the Latins and Blacks in 
my shop agree: things are going to get much worse. But 
we will also be hearing the ideas of freedom we see 
exploding from Central America's upheavals to the 
shops of New York, where a Latina told me, “When the 
Miami rebellion comes to New York it will be Black and 
Latin together.” 

Since the story of Latin American workers begins 
before they get to this country, next month I would 
like to talk about the conditions of life in Latin America 
that force workers to emigrate. 

800 lose jobs at Dana 

Detroit, Mich. — At Dana where we made truck 
frames for Ford, they closed their doors without any 
advance warning. We didn’t have any plant closing 
agreement and therefore no type of severance pay. 
Rather, everything was tied up into the SUB fund. 
Seventy percent of the frame operation went to Canada, 
the rest to Pennsylvania. But in neither case were we 
given an opportunity to move. 

At the end, 800 who were left lost their jobs. We 
had been off from wort for about five weeks and then 
got called back. But immediately the union had a meet- 
ing with the company add announced that very day 
that the plant would be closing in three to five weeks. 

The workers were angry and wanted a decent plant 
closing agreement. But when we tried to get a meeting 
with UAW officials they wouldn’t talk to us. Lots of 
UAW plants are facing closings without a closing agree- 
ment. The local has been put in receivership and the 
office is open only a couple of times a week. But no 
information is given. The union won’t talk- about SUB, 
about pensions, about anything, including what exactly 
has happened to the union treasury which was the 
workers’ money and now is nowhere around. 

— Ex-Dana worker 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


WORLDWIDE REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 


lution and the birth of Hegelian philosophy, through the 
1846 proletarian revolutions and the Marxian theory of 
revolution, and from the Russian Revolution and Lenin’s 
Editor's Note: In our continuing serialization of “25 rediscovery of the Hegelian dialectic up to our own age. 
years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. , we present this a Constitutional Convention was called for Oct. 21. 

issue a shortened version of Part III. The footnotes 1973 to amend our Constitution. vC'e first recorded that, 

have as well not been included. References to “Voir j ust as the Black Revolution was proof of our thesis 

material is to The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Wayne of Black masses as the vanguard of the American 

State University Labor Archives. The full pamphlet is Revolution, so Women's Liberation as movement was 

note available. Please see ad page 8. proof of the correctness of our singling out that force as 

Reason back in 1955. We then added the following: 

III. The 19/0s: Dialectics of “What Marxism and Freedom, with its dialectical 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman , News and Letters Committees 


revolution/under the whip 
of counter-revolution 

T.wo totally opposite occurrences — Nixon’s barbaric 
invasion of Cambodia, on the one hand, and the criss- 
crossing of conferences on Lenin and on Hegel, on the 
other hand — jammed up in 1970 to bring about as new 
a stage in cognition as in reality. 

Nixon’s wars abroad had been brought home in 
blood with the murderous assault on the protesting stu- 
dents at Kent State, Ohio and the Black students at 
Jackson State, Miss, who solidarized with them. 

These momentous, world-shaking events were oc- 
curring while I was working on my new book. Philosophy 
and Revolution. Because 1970 had marked the 200th an- 
niversary of Hegel’s birth, and the 100th of Lenin’s, new 
avenues were opening for the surprising philosophic 
relationship of Lenin and Hegel, as all sorts of separate 
conferences kept criss-crossing. 

i The nged to transform reality, the core of the 
Hegelian dialectic, is what had suddenly caused Lenin, 
the revolutionary materialist, to discover an affinity with 
the. Hegelian dialectic as he experienced the shock of 
the Second International’s collapse at the outbreak of 
World War I. 1 felt that, in the same way, the new gen- 
eration of revolutionaries, confronted with the myriad 
crises of 1970 after their near-revolution of 1968 was 
shattered, were now led to see an affinity with the 
Hegelian Lenin, 

, By the next year the anti-Vietnam War movement 
had gained such dimensions that the most massive 
demonstration ever, half a million, marched to the 
Capitol in Washington, led by Vietnam veterans. 

Suddenly, a stunned world saw Mao Tse-tung take 
Nixon off the hot seat with the announcement that 
Nixon would visit Peking. And as if Nixon and Dr. 
Strangelove Kissinger hadn’t created enough devastation 
with the invasion of Cambodia and massive bormtoing of 
North Vietnam, Kissinger started tilting to Pakistan in 
the ‘India-Pakistan War, in an attempt to abort the 
«triving-to-be-born new nation of Bangladesh. Our Per- 
spectives Thesis for 1971-1972 was well -titled: “Nixon 
and Mao Aim to Throttle Social Revolution.” (See Vol. 
XI, Sec. Ill 4.) 

1973-1976— Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion; revolutions in Africa 
and Portugal; woman as rev- 
olutionary 

In the Introduction to Philosophy and Revolution, I 
•called to the attention of the readers: 

“The brute fact ... is the all-pervasiveness of 
the world crisis — economic, political, racial, educa- 
tional, philosophic, social. Not a single facet of life, 
prisons included, was not weighted down by the 
crisis— and its absolute opposite in thought. A pas- 
sionate hunger for a philosophy of liberation 
erupted." 

It wasn’t that Philosophy and Revolution underesti- 
mated the supreme difficulty of uprooting the system. 
It was that its aim was to trace the relationship of 
philosophy and revolution from the great French Revo- 


form of presentation of history and theory as eman- 
ating from the movement from practice did do is lay 
the foundation for the articulation of the unity of 
philosophy and revolution. Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, in articulating the integrality of philosophy 
and revolution as the characteristic of the age, and 
tracing it through historically, caught the link of 
continuity with the Humanism of Marx, that phil- 
osophy of liberation which merges the dialectics of 
elemental revolt and its Reason. The new historic 
passions and forces set in motion in the 1950s gave 
birth to a, new generation of revolutionaries in the 
1960s, and in the 1970s have put a mark of urgency 
on the need of integrality also of philosophy and 
organization. As against ‘ the party to lead’ concept. 
_ such integrality of dialectics and organization re- 
flects the revolutionary maturity of the age and its 
passion for a philosophy of liberation. 

“Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and 
Revolution are our theoretical foundations. How- 
ever, they are not a ‘program.’ They are a con- 
tribution to the theoretical preparation for revolu- 
tion without which no revolutionary organization 
or grouping can match the challenge of our era." 

WHILE THE PAX AMERICANA arrogance of 
Kissinger and the totalitarianism of Nixon con-, 

tinued right up to the day of his forced resignation in 
1974, a totally new historic epoch was opening simul- 
taneously in Africa and in Portugal. Indeed, the Portu- 
guese Revolution began in Africa, as the young African 
revolutionaries— some of them still children — actually 
influenced the young Portuguese soldiers in the occupy- 
ing army. 

In Portugal itself, many parties were active — Social- 
ist, Communist, and independent; workers upsurged in 
great strikes; peasants occupied the land; and — 'though 
the masses were reaching only February 1917, and were 
still far from November 1917 — there was no doubt that 
the goal was a full proletarian revolution. 

One of the most significant new phenomena that 
arose from the Portuguese Revolution and that is sure 
to remain in the vocabulary of the 1980s is apartidaris- 
mo. So characteristic of the revolutionary situation was 
this striving for “non-partyism” that the PRP/BR (Revo- 
lutionary Party of the Proletariat/ Revolutionary Bri- 
gades), a split-off from the Communist Party, tried to 
assign priority not to the party, but to the spontaneous 
mass organizations. Though never fully worked 

out, the very fact that “non-partyism” was raised brings 
up the truly burning question for the 1980s. 

AMONG THE OTHER significant events of the 
revolution was the women’s movement — not the women’s 
movement “as such,” but the fact that from the start 
the leaflets of the MUM (Women's Liberation Movement), 
calling for equal pay for women at factories, were forced 
to state: “It’s not only the bosses that are exploiting 
us; it’s our own comrades who are refusing us equal 
pay.” 

There has not been a single part of the globe — 
whether that be Portugal or Mozambique, Italy or 
Guinea-Bissau, England or Angola; whether it be the 
U.S. or Iran, France or West Germany, or for that 
matter Russia — where the women have not been on the 
march for true liberation. And while that has concen- 
trated heavily on the right to abortion, “taking back our 
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bodies” also meant “taking back our heads.” The strug 
gles against the “status quo” are not separated from the 
man/woman relationship right in the home, much less 
in a new society that cannot ever come to be without 
tearing up root and branch the old society. The failure 
to acknowledge this is no small reason for constantly 
having only aborted, unfinished revolutions. 

When Philosophy and Revolution singled out the 
uniqueness of this age’s Women’s Liberation Movement 
in the fact that it was challenging male chauvinism 
not only under capitalism, but within the Left, it pointed 
out how deep must be the uprooting if we ape ever 
to create a new society. In 1976 we published a new 
pamphlet. Working Women For Freedom, in 

which the masses in motion again spoke for themselves, 
and to which was appended an article, “Women as 
Thinkers, and as Revolutionaries,” that -was excerpted 
from a series of six lectures I had given at the Wayne 
State University /University of Michigan Cultural 'Center. 
It ended with this: 



Reprinted from N&L March, 1977 


News and Letters banner, unfurled from balcony during 
Flint prttest at UAW 40th anniversary celebration. 

“Creativity that can really tear things up at 
their roots and genuinely start something new. 
humanly new, can only come from mass creativity. 

It is only then when it is totally revolutionary, is 
not hemmed in by the concept and practice of the 
‘Party to lead,' and it is only then it can once and 
for all end aborted and unfinished revolutions. 

■ “Be it something as ‘simple’ as the question of 
women's struggle for equality in the very midst of 
all the myriad crises, or . the deep recession and 
racism in the U.S., what women are hungering for 
is voorking out the relationship of their creativity to 
a philosophy of liberation. We surely do not need 
yet one more form of elitism. What we do need is 
a Unity of philosophy and revolution. Without it, 
we will not be able to get out from under the whip 
of the counter-revolution." 

Once Again 1973-1976— This time 
as the Middle East war and 
i the world economic crisis 

The deepest economic recession since World War 
II, so deep that the structure of the whole state-capital- 
ist world had reached the point of stagnation, gave 
birth to many myths, the first of which blamed every- 
thing on the Middle East war and the quadrupling of 
oil prices that followed. 

There is no doubt that the quadrupling of oil 
prices certainly helped bring on the crises. But the 
truth is that the economy was sick — the U.S. economy 
most of bll — ever since the Vietnam War and the height- 
ened militarization which has become a permanent 
feature. The missiles alone are now, by 1980, reaching 
such stratospheric proportions that Carter’s program on 
that lor the next five years will reach a trillion dollars. 

What is inherent in the Middle East crisis, whether 
you begin now or at the beginning of the Arafo-Israeli 
collision — which is not 1973, or 1967, but 1949 — is the 
post-World War II struggle of the world powers for 
global domination, on the one hand, and the struggle ; 
for the minds of humanity, on the other. 

As U.S. and Russia entered the Middle East cock- 1 
pit, it became a key point for the two nuclear titans 
struggling for control over the Middle East. By 1973, 
when it looked as if there would be some “even-handed- 1 
ness” on the part of the U.S. regarding the Arab world, 1 
global politics again took center stage. In a word, the 
fact remain^ that neither Israel (and it is the guiltiest 
party of all by now) nor Egypt nor the- PLO, has the , 
decisive word. 

THEREFORE, TO SEE what was really happening 
in this stage of new crises for state-capitalism, we have 
to return to production and not politics. So decrepit had 
capitalism become by the 1970s that, far from the never- 
ending talk of growth, growth, growth, all capitalists 
could think of to stop the galloping inflation was zero 
“growth.” What was worse still was the revelation of 
the Vietnam War, that the U.S. was not only the most 
savagely imperialistic country, but the one where, for 
the first time ever, there was a recession during an 
ongoing war, so much so that even the merchants of 
death complained of a decline in the rate of profit! 

Tri a word, whether we start with LBJ claiming 
we could have both guns and butter; or go to Nixon, 
the great believer in private capitalism, who was forced 
to undertake the most rigorous state-capitalist measures, 
from wage and price controls to devaluation of the 
dollar; or go to Carter and Reagan, who, in 1980, are 
outdoing each other in preparations for World War III — 
what they all forget is that the unemployed army as a 
permanent feature, and the Black dimension especially 
among the youth who have never seen a job, will always 
bring about new forms of revolt until they bring the 
system down. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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25 YEARS OF MARXIST 

(Cotatinued from Page 4) 

It is this which all forget— whether private capital- 
ism, or state-capitalism calling itself Communism, or all 
the tailenders from the Trotskyists down. That is why 
those we called “today’s epigones” try to truncate 
Marx’s greatest work, presenting the monstrosity of 
state-capitalism as if it were the revolutionary alterna- 
tive to U.S. capitalism. They stand in the way of the 
proletariat and all the new forces of revolution who 
are searching for a totally new form of revolution to 
usher in a new society in which human power is its 
own end. 

1977-1979: From Crisis in Post-Mao 
China, through Black Consci- 
ousness in South Africa and 
the Latin American Revolts, 
to the Iranian Revolution 

The world crises which were testing revolutionaries 
were starkest of all in post-Mao China. It was not so 
much the jdeath of Mao as the contradictory legacy of 
Mao that created China’s particular crisis. The world 
media was following the factional fights, sensing the 
hypocrisy of the phony unity at the top that lasted hardly 
a month, followed by the vicious campaign against the 
so-called “Gang of. Four” — Chiang Ching, Wang Hung- 
wen, Chang Chun-chiao and Yao Wen-yuan — upon 
whom all crises were blamed. 

We, on the other hand, concentrated as we had dur- 
ing Mao’s lifetime upon the magnificent revolutionary 
youth movements like Sheng Wu-lien, who had taken at 
i-. face value Mao’s proclamation of the Cultural Revolution 
that “it is right to rebel.” We felt confident that the 
movement, though its leaders were railroaded to prison 
and the movement driven underground, was not de- 
stroyed. A new dissident group, Li Yizhe, had arisen in 
1974 when Mao was still alive, and its leaders, including 
Wang Xizhe, were imprisoned for their wall posters. 
After his release from jail in 1978 Wang continued 
his struggle “For a Return to Genuine Marxism in 
China!” [" . 

To work out a new relationship of theory to practice 
is no easy task, and requires both listening to new voices 
and digging back into the past, not only into American 
roots but also international extensions and developments. 
Thus, just as in 1976, from our continuous digging into 
American roots we produced America’s First Unfinished 
Revolution and in 1977, on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the St. Louis strike, published The First General 
Strike in the U.S. so 1977 led to new international 
relations. 

From London we received a 2:00 a.m. telephone call 
on Feb. 18 from some of the students demonstrating 
throughout England: “We are occupying the administra- 
tive offices of Middlesex Polytechnic. We have been 
here for 12 hours to protest the astronomical increase 
In overseas students’ tuition fees ... 80 percent of over- 
seas students in Britain come from Third World coun- 
tries. Many of the overseas students face deportation for 
their involvement. The Iranian students are especially 
vulnerable.” They emphasized the relationship between 
student action and the increasing revolts of the British 
workers. 

In that same month of February we had received 
another call — this time from Flint, Mich., asking our 
help in forcing the UAW bureaucrats to give Genora 
Johnson Dollinger the right to speak at the 40th Anni- 
versary Celebration of the 1937 Flint Sit-down Strike. 
Despite the vital role that women played in winning that 
historic strike — especially the famous Women’s Emer- 
gency Brigade that she bad organized — not a single 
woman had been included anywhere on the program. 
Our Women’s Liberation Committee, together with angry 
women from CLUW, NOW, the Ann Arbor Labor History 
Project, and the Washington D.C. Women’s Film Coopera- 
tive, unleashed so colorful and determined a protest right 
in the auditorium that it not only won Genora the right 
to speak, but became the highpoint of the fihn “With 
Babies and Banners” which took the story nation- 
wide. 


THE OVERRIDING EVENT of all that year hap- 
pened in benighted South Africa after they murdered 
Steve Biko. His movement. Black Consciousness, far 
from dying, grew and developed and is continuing to 
this day. We were the first in the U.S. to publish Steve 
Biko “Speaking for Himself” as the lead in our Nov. 1977 
issue: 

The Soweto youth who appeared on the historic 
scene that year were showing that tfieir activities were 


not separated from their philosophy of liberation, and 
the books they considered the greatest were those of 
Frantz Fanon and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The intense development in Black reality and Black 
thought was reflected the following year in News & 
Letters in two outstanding publications. First was Frantz 
Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought by Lou 
Turner and John Alan. 1978 also saw the completion of 
the second part of our editor Charles Denby’s auto- 
biography and the publication of the whole as Indignant 
Heart, A Black Worker’s Journal, which in summing 
up, drew so close a connection between Blacks in the 
U.S. and those fn Africa, that the Black dimension mani- 
fested itself as a world revolutionary dimension. One 
of the points that stands out especially in the last chap- 
ter on “Worldwide Struggle for Freedom” is the inci- 
dent in which a white worker is very surprised that a 
Black UAW member did not know who Meany was. 
Denby comments: “But the worker who -did not even 
know Meany, the President of the AFL-CIO, knew 
every detail of Lumumba’s life from the time he or- 
ganized the national movement for independence to his 
murder.” (Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
p. 291.) 

Both on the Black dimension and on student youth, 
new relations were established with Britain. “Academi- 
cally” this related to my 1978 pamphlet, Marx’s Capital 
and Today’s Global Crisis, because it included not only a 
sharp critique of Mandel’s introduction to Marx’s Capital, 
but also an appendix on the English SWP leader — 
“Tony Cliff reduces Lenin’s Theory to ‘Uncanny Intui- 
tion.’ ” Cliff’s Lenin (volume 2) is as great a vulgariza- 
tion of Lenin as a Marxist theoretician as is Mandel’s 
interpretation of Marx. 

JUST AS NEW INTERNATIONAL relations were 
developed with Chinese dissidents and African revolu- 
tionaries, sq the Latin American struggles in 1978 be- 
came struggles for Latinos and U.S. Marxists in the 
United States. In the month of May, N&L carried a lead 
on the subject, “From Chile to Mexico, Los Angeles to 
N.Y.: Latino Struggles Unite Freedom Fighters in North 
and South America.” My Political-Philosophic Letter 
the same month, “The Unfinished Latin American Revo- 
lutions,” included, as appendix, the exchange of corre- 
spondence between Silvio Frondizi and myself in the 
mid-1960s 

The Political-Philosophic Letter also analyzes Gerard 
Chaliand’s Revolution in the Third World. The whole 
question of revolutions in the Third World in the 1970s 
was raised anew with Vietnam’s invasion of Kampuchea. 
While at first it met with little objection from the Left 
both because Pol Pot’s monstrous regime surely needed 
overthrowing and because the Vietnam invasion did 
have popular support in Kampuchea, it! was altogether 
different when giant China invaded little Vietnam. Not 
that it was only a question of a David and Goliath con- 
frontation. Rather it was due to the fact that the inva- 
sion disclosed the class nature of state-capitalist regimes 
calling themselves Communist as being equally as im- 
perialistic as the so-called private capitalist world. 

Even many of those who had not accepted the theo- 
retical position that we live in the age of state-capitalism, 
could see that the division of the world into but two 
nuclear Titans, U.S. and Russia, each aiming at single 
mastery of the world, was dragging each new country 
into that^ global struggle. The world market, as world 
production, was compelling many who had not separated 
themselves from state powers and relied only on the 
power of the masses in their own country, to choose one 
or the other. The fact that the only way to struggle out 
of that was not to tailend any state power, focused on 
the question of ideology in the Third World, and no- 
where more sharply than in Latin America. 

NOTHING SHORT OF A SHIFT in .global powers 
climaxed the period 1977-79, from the reverberations of 
post-Mao China, through the Black Consciousness move- 
ment in. South Africa and the Latin American revolts, 
to the struggles of the Iranian masses against the Shah, 
which assumed such mass proportion as to develop into 
outright revolution. 

At its very beginning I had been working on a rfew 
book, the topic of which has three subjects. One is 
Rosa Luxemburg; the second is the relationship of 
Women’s Liberation in her time and ours; and the 
third is Marx’s philosophy of revolution, which had 
gained a new dimension with the first transcription of 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks. I no sooner had 
reached the lirst chapter on Rosa Luxemburg, which 
deals with the turning point in her life — the 1905-07 
Russian-Polish Revolution — than all sorts of new facts 
about its extension into Persia illuminated the Iranian 
struggles of 1978. At the same time, Marx’s Ethnological 
Notebooks cast new illumination on the philosophy of 
Womaij’s Liberation as it extended Marx’s own 1844 
analysis of the Mari/Woman relationship to his 1881-ffi! 


analyses of the possibility of revolutions occurring in 
backward countries. 

Every segment of. the population had been totally 
involved in ridding Iran of its twin nemeses — the Shah 
and U.S. imperialism— and it seemed to be the eve of 
the greatest revolution since 1917. The workers who 
had been out on general strike refused to turn over 
their guns even when, the Ayatollah commanded it. 
All sorts of spontaneous organizations arose, by no 
means limited to former guerrilla groups. Quite the 
contrary. There were shoras, there were workers’ coun- 
cils, there were anjumenis. And in all of them youth 
was dominant. 



There was no end to the freedom of the press and 
the great attraction for the student youth of new Marx- 
ist translations. The most eagerly sought-after of the 
Marxist groups were those who were independent of 
any state power. The most persistent fighters for self- 
determination were also the most organized, and were 
not only the Kurds but also the Arabs. Because they 
were all part of the mass revolutionary outburst which 
overthrew the Shah, they felt confident in continuing 
the fight for genuine self-determination. 

Finally, and no means least, the Women’s Libera- 
tion movement aimed at opening up a new chapter for 
the revolution. They were involved for five days, be- 
ginning on International Women’s Day, March 8, 1979, 
in continuous marches under the slogan, “We made the 
revolution for freedom and got unfreedom.” 

Ayatollah Khomeini no sooner found himself in 
total power than contradictions began tearing the newly 
liberated nation apart. The emergent retrogression was 
analyzed in the March 1979 Political-Philosophic Letter, 
“Unfoldment of, and Contradictions in, the Iranian 
Revolution.” This critique was translated and published 
in Farsi, as were my writings on Women’s Liberation 
in a pamphlet entitled Woman as Reason and Force 
of Revolution, which also included an article on women 
by Rosa Luxemburg and Ting Ling's “Thoughts on 
March 8.” The introduction to the series of essays was 
written by an Iranian Marxist-Humanist woman, Neda. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution greatly illuminated the events 
of 1979 and 1980. History had paid little attention to 
the 1905 Russian Revolution's extension to Persia re- 
ferred to earlier, though especially the women’s anju- 
meni (soviet) was a true historic first. Suddenly, how- 
ever, another element of that revolution in Persia — 
its first constitution— became a focal point for the 1979 
Iranian Revolution. But what the Islamic fundamental- 
ists meant by it and what the young revolutionaries 
related to, were absolute opposites. 

The Left revolutionaries were studying and trying 
to practice the dialectics of the 1905-07 Russian Revolu- 
tion, Luxemburg’s analysis of the General Strike as 
both political and economic and thus bringing on the 
revolution, the call for women’s liberation included ig 
Luxemburg’s manifestoes, and above all, the focus on 
the spontaneity of the masses who were actually more 
revolutionary than the leaders. What the study also 
showed was, the possibility of a revolution bursting out 
in a technologically backward country ahead of one 
that was not only technologically advanced, but one 
that had a great mass Social Democratic party. 

• 

Next month — 

IV. 1980: "The Book " -Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Lib- 
eration, and Marx' Philos- 
. ophy of Revolution — and 
PerspeetJy.es Jar the 1980s 
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REAGAN ELECTION: THE SECOND AMERICA RESPONDS 


If anyone rode the bus after the Rea- 
gan election, they could get a chance to 
hear some fantastic discussions as if in 
a rally or demonstration. People were so 
angry about the idea of a Reagan presi- 
dency that they did not hesitate to ex- 
press their ideas. 

Three Black women were talking about 
the possibility of their social security 
benefits being taken away from them. 
One of the women responded by saying 
“The younger ones will not let Reagan 
get away with it. The youth will not let 
us go back to the 1930s. It just won’t 
happen this time.” The conversation 
didn’t just end with Reagan, but took 
, up the whole move to the right that was 
indicated by the elections in the Senate. 
Hopefully, these conversations can devel- 
op a continuous dialogue that will not 
end with Reagan’s inauguration. 

Black feminist 
Michigan 

* m * * 

I am wondering what Reagan will do 
on draft registration now that he is go- 
ing to be President. He had said he was 
against Carter’s plan in the first place, 
and now he could end it with “a stroke 
of the pen.” And I also wonder what 
CARD and the other anti-draft groups 
will do and say. There was altogether 
too little criticism of Reagan during the 
campaign from them, since their focus 
was only on the draft itself, and not on 
militarism as a whole, or on the current 

“poverty-conscripted” army. 

... • \ . 

CARD member 
Detroit 

* * * 

I liked the lead article last issue on 
1980 election fantasies;, but if you check 
your figures you’ll see that the Titan 
warhead was not “20 to 50” times as 
powerful as the bomb which devastated 
Hiroshima, but 500 times as powerful. 
The crater from a Titan missile explos- 
ion would be one to two miles across. 
The Air Force keeps these to bust up 
mountains, Arkansas would have been 
devastated. 

Anti-war activist 
Illinois 

* * * 

We experienced our latest and worst 
anti-gay attack recently when a deranged 
ex-New York City cop opened fire with 
a machine gun outside a gay bar. killing 
two ^oung men, Jiog Wenz and Vernon 
Kroenig, and wounding six other people. 
When arrested a few minutes later, Ron- 
ald Crumpley shouted: “I want to kill 
them all. They’re no good!” 

The very next night after the attack, 
Nov. 20. over 1000 people from the gay 
and lesbian community attended a 
memorial rally and service on the streets 
outside the bar where the massacre took 
place. Afterwards, hundreds of protes- 
tors, marched down Christopher Street 
and then blocked traffic for 30 minutes 
in Sheridan Square. Angry young gay 
and lesbian activists chanted “No more 
murders!” and “This is Reagan!” 

People, in the march were very aware 
of the connections between the anti-gay 
violence here and the acquittal in the 
Klan murders in North Carolina. As the 
cops cleared the streets, protestors shout- 
ed “Cops and Klan work hand in hand!" 

Marcher 
New York 

* * * 

When the phone company here ran a 
tiny ad for 60 paid workers to deliver 
new phone books (a notoriously hard 


and badly-paid job"), at least 5,000 

• showed up. Remember, you need a big 
car and $100,000 insurance to do this 
job. The streets all around the ware- 
house were filled with people, and the 
big boss was out in front actually rub- 
bing his hands. One of the workers on 
the dock said, “You can tell jiist what 
he’s thinking — now he can fire anyone 
he wants.” 

And you Should have seen the bosses 
the day after the election, talking real 
loud, throwing their weight around and 
yelling at people. People aren’t sure 
what Reagan will do with his victory, 
but it’s already pretty obvious who really 
lost the election. 

Telephone worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

There were very strong - reactions to 
Reagan .being elected among women, be- 
cause they feel so directly threatened. 
A friend of mine who is a social service 
worker reported that 90 percent of the 
workers at her office wore black arm- 
bands to work after the election. But 
if Reagan can get in so easily, what went 
wrong with our movements? That is what 
we have to look at now as we develop 
a sense of direction. 

Women’s liberationist 
Berkeley, Calif. 

• 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
MARXIST-HUMANISM 

Ever since Nov. 4, many people have 
been making comparisons between the 
election of Reagan and' the McCarthy 
period of the 1950s, saying that we are 
in for a long period of counter-revolution. 
But what I was so struck by in 25 Years 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. was the 
way it was out of the McCarthy period 
here and the Stalin regime in Russia 
and East Europe that the new move- 
ments an,d ideas for freedom emerged, 
just in the places you thought least like- 
ly. I was very impressed to see that News 
and Letters Committees began not only 
against McCarthyism, but with the Mont- 
gomery Boycott and the revolt of work- 
ers, in East Europe and in Detroit. 

Enlightened 

Detroit 

* * * 

When I first read the title of your 
new pamphlet, 25 Years of Marxist-Hu- 
manism in the U.S.: A History of World- 
wide Revolutionary Developments, I 
thought there must be a contradiction 
there. How could it be both “worldwide” 
and “in the U.S.”? Now that I’ve read 
the first two installments (Oct. and Nov. 
N&L), I see the point, and it is a very 
important one to grasp. Is it because 
Marxist-Humanism is so integral to all 
the dimensions of the American strug- 
gle, all the different forms of revolt, 
that you can see world events in such a 
clear, class light? And how much do you 
think the publication of Marxism and 
Freedom in 1958 helped you understand 
how to participate in the mass struggles 
of the 1960s? I realize these are all ques- 
tions which perhaps would be better 
answered by working with you more 
closely. 

Reader — and writer 
Britain 

• \ * * * 

25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S. is a first-rate compendium of his- 
v tory as viewed via News & Letters. Con- 
gratulations! * 

Intellectual 

Massachusetts 
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Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. is an 
impressive summing-up. Let me, how- 
ever, quibble about para. 4, page 19. I 
don’t think we, with our rigorous defi- 
nition of socialism, ought to bestow it 
upon the kibbutzim. As an Israeli revo- 
lutionary remarked to me: “How can you 
build on stolen land?” The current re- 
actionary leadership, depriving the Pales- 
tinians of their rights is posed as some 
sort of radical departure from Israel’s 
origins, as a fight against British im- 
perialism — at best an oversimplifiea- ; 
tion . . . There has been no counter- 
revolution there, just a drift rightward. 

Old friend 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

* * * 

Please send me a copy of 25 Years of 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. Now that 
right-wing Reagan has been elected, we 
are all in for a long dark four years. 
The Moral Majority tried to get started 
here in Homer, Alaska, but I fought 
them tooth and nail, and they are now 
only a small group. They are so far 
- right it makes your head swim. 

Thank you, brothers and sisters, for 
your good work. Don’t be let down. Now 
is the time to be wise and strong and 
let the sun shine at midnight. 

Brother A. 

Homer, Alaska 

m 

FED UP WITH THE POLICE 

Recently a Chicago reporter got curi- 
ous about the people living at Robert 
Taylor Homes— the largest housing pro- 
ject in Chicago, which has the reputa- 
tion of being so dangerous even the 
police enter it only in huge force. He 
found out that the people there are not 
so dangerous, they just got fed up with 
police coming at any time and beating 
up anybody they wanted. So as self- 
defense they threw the police out of 
the project. I think that when Chicago 
blows up it will be outright war, bigger 
even than Miami. 

' Black reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’ve only recently started to become 
aware of my rights .as a woman, and 
how unfair this whole system is. Maybe 
it’s because I’m unemployed, and I see 
now how hard it is to survive. And then 
last week I got stopped by a cop for a 
traffic violation, and instead of writing 
me a ticket he asked me to go out with 
him. I was so angry and afraid all at the 
same time. 

Waking up 
Detroit 

• 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR ... 

Millions of Americans suffer from 
symptoms relating to asbestos exposure, 
but only a few will ever be able to take 
advantage of their legal rights. That is 
the viewpoint of the authors of a booklet 
entitled “Legal Rights of Asbestos Ex- : 
posure Victims.” They say that workers 
should tell the doctor that they have 
been exposed to asbestos when being 
examined for breathing or other related 
medical problems, since doctors rarely 
think of asbestos as the cause. The book- 
let answers questions for shipyard work- 
ers, construction workers and many 
others exposed to asbestos on the job. 
Readers can get a free copy from: 

Silberfeld and Hecht 
6300 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 9000 
v Los Angeles, CA 90048 

* * * 

I have just been through contract 
negotiations in my shop. They say we 
have democracy in this country Yes, if p. 
you wont. to. buy something you cap.gO J K 


to any store you want. But when the 
worker wants to -ask for his wage, there 
, is no democracy. The leader of the 
workers is not the leader of the workers 
—he is the leader of the old bureauc- 
racy, the, union. Together the govern- 
ment, the company and the old bureauc- 
racy set the price of the worker. 

Latin American worker 

Queens, New York 


THE COST 



OF LABOR 


I have been reading Marx’s Capital 
again, and was startled where he quotes 
John Stuart Mill to the effect that “if 
labour could be had without purchase, 
wages might be dispensed with.” Marx 
answers: “But if the workers could live 
on air, it would not be posable to buy 
them at any price. This zero cost of labor t 
is therefore a limit in a mathematical 
sense, always beyond reach, although we 
can always approximate more and more 
nearly to it. The constant tendency of 
capital is to force the cost of -labor back 
towards this absolute zero.” 

It couldn’t be more appropriate today, 
when we see in the textile industry that 
America’s historical mission is to force 
American wages down to Asian levels. 
Thus we are seeing all these companies 
on the brink of closing, suddenly agree- 
ing to postpone the shutdown if the 
workers will take a cut in pay, so that 
the Company can “compete.” 

Urszula Wislanka 
Chicago 

•' 

THE ARMAMENTS MARKET 

Yesterday’s election of Reagan has 
come at a time when the hostage ques- 
tion has landed in his lap, and when he 
has made wild promises about getting 
America back to work. If it is by the 
same methods as Thatcher here, you 
are in for much trouble. In Britain, the 
expenditure on war weapons is now 
having an effect on the economy every- 
where. It is becoming more difficult for 
the big powers to sell arms on the same 
scale as before. Pym, the Defense Minis- 
ter, has tried to sell planes to both 
America and China, without success. We 
all know that the Iran-Iraq war is being 
fought with weapons supplied by all the 
big powers, with competition between 
West Germany, Italy. Britain and France. / 
France is ahead of them all. 

The British promise of an increased 
contribution to NATO of three percent 
a year has evidently not been fulfilled. 

It is for this reason that Thatcher is 
calling for additional cuts on services. 
Meanwhile the army of the unemployed 
continues to increase. 

Correspondent 
Glasgow, Scotland 

• 

POLISH REPORTS AND IDEAS 

Latest reports from Poland lament the 
extreme shortages of absolutely every- 
thing, not just meat, but sugar, flour 
shoes and blankets. While the govern- 
ment there (and the press here) is 
blaming the strikers for the current 
economic crisis, what it- shows me is 
how total a break with the system it has 
to be, how total the restructuring of 
society needed. . 

Polish woman (recent exile) 
Chicago 

* * * 

We must disagree with the Reader’s 
View from “Recent Polish woman immi- 
grant” .about women’s liberation being 


something so different here than in 
Poland. She should see the poor neigh- 
borhoods in New York early in the 
morning, all the women carrying babies 
to the sitter and running off to work. 
Their day doesn’t end till late at night, 
with all the housework when they get 
home. 

The struggle of working and poor 
women in Poland and the U.S. has 
plenty in common. 

Working couple 
New York 

U.N. WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

I listened to some tapes of the U.N. 
Women’s Conference held in Copen- 
hagen. What a degradation! What a pity! 
It was horrible to see how, after the 
Mexico City conference had brought out 
the voices of minority women, elderly 
women for the first time, this year the 
women in Copenhagen were turned into 
loudspeakers for their own corrupt gov- 
ernments. This was true both of Pales- 
tinians and Israelis, for example. 

Women’s liberationist 
^ San Francisco 

'S' • 

MORAL MAJORITY 

What do you ‘know? The religious 
“leaders” of America have decided that 
women are human after all. Moral Ma- 
jority, which opposes the ERA, abor- 
tions, and women working outside the 
home, has nevertheless come out front 
and center with the statement that wo- 
men are “essential to the continuation 
of the human race.” Perhaps next they 
will decide that women have something 
to do with the race’s future. 

Fascinated 

Pennsylvania 

CANADIAN STABILITY? 

I found it interesting, and in a way, 
internationally telling, that the news 
litem on Canada in the Oct. N&L was 
arranged alongside that of El Salvador, 
China and Turkey. There is the ferment 
! of revolution in those three countries: 
Canada is thought of as relatively poli- 
tically stable . . . 

As this is the tenth anniversary of the 
infamous War Measures Act, much has 
been written in the Canadian press about 
That miserable time in our history. And 
[Prime Minister Trudeau has been pressed 
in the House of Commons to relate 
exactly why he imposed the Act. His 
reply: a situation of “apprehended in- 
surrection” (oh, so tired of hearing^ 
those words) ... It was a lie then; it 
remains a lie now.. 

Correspondent 
Ottawa, Canada 


NEWS & 

ON OUR APPEAL 

I think you have the best leftist news- 
paper going. This is because you com- 
bine theory with reporting, and refrain 
from empty sloganizing. The coverage 
from all over the world gives a sense of 
unity and hope at a time when both are 
desperately needed. I enclose $50 to 
help out. 

New reader 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
* * * 

Enclosed is $10 on your appeal which 
we’re sure you will put to good- use. We 
enjoy getting and reading N&L and are 
especially happy with the balance you 
strike between theory and people’s strug- 
gles growing out of work and life. 

We were uphappy a few months ago 
to see you print a stupid letter from a 
N&L reader in Chicago denouncing the 
“anarchists of the IWW.” The occasion 
of this denunciation was a press confer- 
, ence at which the IWW announced that 
it was offering for sale an Autographed 
copy of Lenin’s wretched pamphlet “Left- 
Wing Communism: An Infantile Dis- 
order.” While some of Lenin’s most 
speculative thought is attractive, as is 
his unflinching desire to make the rev- 
olution, his practice was invariably au- 
thoritarian ... 

Readers 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

(Ed. Note: For a different view of 
Lenin’s practice, especially after the 
revolution, see Marxism and Freedom, 
Chaps. 11 and 12.) 

* * * 

Enclosed is $25 on your appeal. Con- 
gratulations on the new format! 

Reader 
Montreal, Quebec 
» * * 

The Nov. N&L was really a fine issue 
throughout, especially in the interna- 
tional coverage. I want to tell you how 
much I aopreciated your reports and 
essay on Korea and China. The quota- 
tions from the Chinese underground 
nress were so revealing of the condi- 
tions inside China. They show a very 
different world than we are seeing in 
the TV coverage of the Gang of Four 
trial. I never thought that China was a 
socialist country (and I don’t think 
Russia is either), but still I did not 
know that five people in factory housing 
live in a nine-by-twelve room. What gives 
heart that something will soon be in 
motion is the voices of revolt that Bob 
McGuire described so beautifully. 

Professor 

Michigan 

DID YOU REMEMBER 
N & L IN YOUR 
HOLIDAY GIVING ? 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

• As if President Carter's drive for a $200 billion dollar defense budget for 
fiscal 1982 were not enough, the Reagan proposals boggle the mind. Every back- 
burner weapons program that the Pentagon military madmen and their science 
technicians; have thought of is once again front and center. Development of a 
new manned bomber similar to the scrapped B-l is in the works. Deployment of 
the neutron bomb, full steam ahead on Trident 2 submarine-based missiles and 
a fully operational MX missile system are likely. 

• There will be a shift in the whole thrust of environmental regulation. The 
magic word here is “flexibility”. What this means is an attack on anti-pollution 
regulations— the Clean Air Act and Clean Water Act, as well as the Strip Mining 
Act and others will all be looked at to see that they don’t interfere with business. 

• The Education Department may possibly be eliminated and there will be 
a push to rewrite Federal regulations on bi-lingual education, on sex discrimi- 
nation, affirmative action and on education for the handicapped. Reagan, in an 
attack on the public education system, has indicated he wants to propose tax 
credits for parents sending children to private and parochial schools and possibly 
institute a “voucher” system whereby money will be given to send children to 
any type of schools, private or public. Will we resegregate schools? 

• Under the euphemism of “youth opportunity wage” there is a strong move- 
ment to roll back the minimum wage. It is claimed that the minimum wage causes 
unemployment because the “untrained” young workers, mostly Black and Latino 
“aren’t worth” the money. But it is not the minimum wage that causes unemploy- 
ment rates up to 50 percent for inner city youth, it is that there isn’t *any work 
in inner city areas. The structure of the American economy is such that we have 
been in an almost decade-long recession as far as unemployment and. a two dec- 
ade-long depression so far as Black unemployment. 

Already some four million workers — student workers, domestic workers, farm 
workers — receive a legal lower-than-minimum wage. And many millions more, 
(one study indicates the majority of youth employed in urban areas) are illegally 
paid lower than minimum wage. And add to this the undocumented workers 
in sweatshops and on farms. The lowering of the minimum wage is not only to 
get youth at slave wages, but to roll back the standard of living of working people 
by destabilizing the whole wage structure in favor of business. 

• An end t» restrictions on the CIA. Bills will be introduced in the new 
Congress to exempt CIA records from the provisions of the Freedom of Infor- 
mative Act, and to prevent disclosure of the identities of any agents. How long 
before we are back to the days of Hoover and of Watergate? 

• If Reagan is supposed to be unknown in his foreign policy, except for his 
determination to turn the temperature still higher on the already red-hot arms 
race for “nuclear superiority”, he is not unknown in his support for all the 
right wing dictatorships the U.S. has propped up in Latin America, nor for his 
jingoistic outbursts in terms of the Panama Canal Treaty. Already his victory 
was greeted with fireworks by the right wing military dictatorships of Guatemala 
and El Salvador. The right wing military junta’s blood bath against Leftists has 
reached unprecedented heights in El Salvador since the Reagan election. What 
fate the ndw government in liberated Nicaragua will have vis-a-vis the Reagan 
administration is definitely a question mark. 

• And for the feminist movement the election certainly represents a serious 
setback. Already the “pro-life” constitutional amendment forces are moving to 
consolidate their gains. And the president of the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops is pushing for Reagan to lead the fight for a constitutional amendment. 

Hie question before us now is how to forge a comprehensive opposition to 
this New Right, to the Reagan Administration. Opposiion is already in evidence. 
At the University of California there was a sit-in to protest his election. (See 
story page 9.) In Washington, D.C., 2,000 women demonstrated against the arms 
race, linking militarism and violence against women. (See story page 2.) 

But the key remains, what will working people do and most especially 
what will their and others’ attitude be on the racism of the current period? This 
attack on Black America is only the opening of an attack on all of America — 
on Blacks and Latinos, on women and workers, on youth. Historically time and 
time again, the attack on all the forces for genuine change in America has begun 
by an attack on the Black population. If we are to fight back, then we cannot 
wait- while Blacks bear the brunt of the new Reagan policies. We need to take 
our stand on the Black question and on the need to transform America root and 
branch into; a new, human society. 
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teach. It is a question of learning, not just editing. Let 
me go back to 'how it all began. 

What I had been learning then in the movement 
was that it wasn’t left all to intellectuals to do all the 
thinking and writing, but that workers could do it too. 
There didn’t need to be this separation that I had been 
taught all my life between mental and manual tabor, 
where the educated do all the thinking and the workers 
do all the leg work. 

When- there had been a break in the state-capitalist 
tendency and the Marxist-Humanist newspaper News 
& Letters was formed, I was asked to become the editor. 
At first I was reluctant. The thought kept turning over 
in my mind that it was alright to have a worker-editor 
as a policy, but it was something else to put it into 
practice especially starting with me. But after I kept 
hearing the words coming from everyone about myself 
being the editor, I decided to try it out. 

N&L IN MONTGOMERIE 

One of the crucial events that happened during 
the first year I was editor was the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott. I went" down to Montgomery with some ideas 
of my own. In' particular one old story' I’d heard, said 
no sailor, no- matter how long he has been sailing the 
high seas, can look out one morning across a calm 
sea and predict when a storm will arise, when the 
waves and current will come in with such force that it 
will sweep everything ashore. 

I know that many Blacks had been put in jail and 
some had been shot and even killed for doing exactly 
what Mrs. Rosa Parks had done toy not moving to give 
up her seat to a white person. So I understood about 
not being able to predict the time and place people will 
rise' up and revolt against their oppressors. 

. You saw it so clearly in Montgomery. Rev. King 
had recognized it also, saying that he did not organize 
the boycotters, he joined their movement. 

Montgomery was only the beginning of the way 
N&L followed all the forces of revolution, and reported 
on all the freedom struggles, North and South. We 
did it in a different way than any other paper, even 
the Left papers. 

It was no accident that from our birth in 1955 we 
had singled out women as one of the forces of revolu- 
tion. We wrote about Womanpower Unlimited in Mis- 
sissippi, and about Black women trying to organize nurs- 
ing homes in Baltimore, with the Maryland Freedom 
Union. Women’s liberation Only got the attention of the 
-media when they had the protest against Miss America 
at Atlantic City, but we showed its power long before. 
N&L IN THE SHOPS 

It has been the same in the shops, where I spent 
most of my life. Automation and speed-up have been 
the talk of every production worker in the UAW. This 
was the situation in 1970, when workers struck the 
Chrysler Eldon Axle plant over speed-up and the vidious 


racism of the foremen. Workers reklly started to organ- 
ize and join after 26 young Black workers were fired 
for the strike; they called their movement ELDRUM. It 
gained the support of many workers throughout the 
UAW and even some of the Blacks on the UAW staff. 

But when I went to their meetings, to my surprise, 
the chairman was a prominent Black lawyer who is now 
a City Councilman, and never worked in a shop.. At the 
next meeting there was a proposal that all Black mem- 
bers stop paying dues to the UAW and pay it to DRUM 
and ELDRUM instead. Many Black workers began to 
wonder about where this group was headed. 

The fired workers went down to picket Solidarity 
House and demanded their jobs back, and they had tre- 
mendous support. I felt then that there was a good 
chance they would get back. But about a month . later, 
they called a big meeting. The church was filled, but 
to my surprise, not one of the fired workers was on the 
platform. All that was up there were members of a 
Maoist group, and the principal speaker said, “My Black 
revolutionary comrades and friends, how many in here 
have this book?’ 1 And he held up the little red book 
of Mao. . I knew then that that will be the end of 
ELDRUM and the fired workers. \ 

In all the stoop groups and Black caucuses, N&L 
was always there in the middle of the struggle. I had 
learned through being the editor, that if any organiza- 
tion does not let workers speak for themselves, or gives 
them no say in what is to be done, that organization 
will end up in a failure. Over the last 25 years I have 
seen many of those failures. Yet N&L is still a paper 
where everyone involved is learning and thinking, from 
the editor to the worker who writes about his or her 
shop. It is a different idea of what it means to be an 
editor, because it is a different kind of newspaper from 
any other I have ever known. \ 
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Workers seek real solutions 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor v 

I am 59 years old. I have worked, fought for and 
then against this system all my adult life, but this has 
been the longest that I have ever been unemployed. 
I have found out one thing: when I work I don’t haVe 
time to live and when I am not working I don’t have 
the moujey to live. _■ 

I have spent most of my time while unemployed 
waiting in line, looking for a job that is not to be 
found, pr waiting to have someone at the unemploy- 
ment office tell me that my claim is lost, or they found 
somethiiig wrong with it. I haven’t received any unem- 
ployment checks since my old claim ran out in July. 
I haven’t found the reason for the delay yet. 

To nib salt in the wound. General Motors sent me 
an IBM; card to fill out asking whether or hot I will 
come hack to work March 1, 1981, when production 
starts U|f at my South Gate plant. My first thought was. 
heU no, to hell with this system. Then my second 
thought was I can’t destroy this system alone. One 
worker Cannot change things, hut labor can. 

That is why the most exciting new form of free- 
dom in the world today is being created by the massive 
Polish workers’ revolt. However, the American reality 
of Ronald Reagan becoming President reveals that Amer- 
ican workers need to know what we want, as well as 
what we don’t want. 

A discussion I had with a construction worker the 
other day showed how difficult it is to overcome the 
dualities within labor itself. First, 'his racism came out 
when he commented on the Chicano youth who had 
written some graffiti on a wall, and then he said that 
he was voting for Reagan. But he turned around and 
lined hiintself up with the great revolt of the Polish 
workers against their state-capitalist society. I saw that 
so many doors thjit had been closed inside him were 
trying to open. 

It was that kind of opening of doors to release the 
powerful ideas and activities of labor in the 1930s which 
allowed^ us to organize the CIO. There are so many of 
us standlihg in the unemployment lines today, that rather 
than thinking that ve are only there alone we need to 
see that we are the massive power and reason of labor. 
We need to begin practicing that by talking to each 
other.;, 'l l 

This election has shown that we are so much in 
need of a total philosophy of revolution in this country 
—one that won’t leave our desire to change this sys- 
tem at what we are against, so that we end up voting 
in an anti-labor reactionary like Reagan just because' 
we are fed up with Carter. 

Neither Reagan nor the vanguard party to lead is 
the real 'opposite of this racist, sexist, exploitative sys- 
tem — Marx’s philosophy of labor and revolution is. 

Cube women sttt not free 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I recently read an article on 
Cuban women by Elayne Rapping in the feminist publica- 
tion Off Our Backs (October, 1960) which angered me I 
because so much of it is the complete opposite of what I 
experienced. 

As a woman who lived many years in Cuba, I know 
that things have not changed much for women over the 
years. Yet Rapping says in her article that the govern- 
ment encourages women’s liberation, that women are: 
happy in Cuba and that they are free because they all 
work/ 

During the revolution, women played a very impor- 
tant part in the struggle for freedom. But after the 
revolution, everything is done just to put women to work. 
All the regime cares about is productivity. \ 

Almost all women do have jobs in Cuba — usually ten 
hours a day, Monday through Saturday, and many times 
Sunday as well. They call the Sunday work voluntary, 
but if you refuse it three weeks in a row, someone will 
come to you and ask, “what is your problem?” 

But when you work ten hours and have to come home 
and cook and clean and take care of the children, you; 
have to: ask if that is liberation. Men rarely help the 
women in any Of the housework, and I never heard the 
government encourage them to do so. Women also make 
less than men, as they do the less skilled and more men- 
ial work. 

There was almost no birth control when I lived in 
Cuba. They might give you an IU'D, but you must have 
at least one or two children before they will give you 
one. It is possible to get an'abortion, but only if you 
have your parents’ permission. That means women are 
not free to make their own choice. 

What I want to know Is, if women are so happy In 
Cuba why doesn’t Rapping quote even a single statement 
from a Cuban woman? Surely; she met plenty of women 
while gfee was there. Anyway, all you have to do is look 
at toe people in power, who are almost all men, to see 
that mb and women are not equaL 

I don’t know what her article was trying to accom- 
plish. But it’s time that feminists in America become 
more aware of how much their Cuban sisters are suffer- 
ing under state-capitalism, because they need a com- 
pleted revolution there just ap much as we need one here. 

' ... . . — rUutoan woman 





By Jim Mills 

Unquestionably, there has been growing activism 
by youth in America from spontaneous protests against 
the victory by the Reagan right wing at U. C. Berkeley, 
to what happened at Williams College in Massachusetts 
after the sacking of the Black Student Union library, 
a cross-burning and threats against Blacks on campus. 
Classes were suspended and three quarters of the stu- 
dent body. Blacks and whites, met in conference with 
the discussion on campus racism extended to criticizing 
the college's investments in South Africa. 

All this contrasted sharply to an interview with 
Steven Muller, president of Johns Hopkins University 
in U.S. News & World Report (“Universities are Turn- 
ing Out Highly Skilled Barbarians’’) who discounts the 
significance of the new ideas emerging from youth. 

BOURGEOIS VALUES 

Muller wants the role of the universities to return 
to teaching ideas rather than merely technology. His 
view is that today's schools do not provide values for 
, the students in them. But to him values have to do with 
“high standards.” He asserts that competition, especially 
standardized testing, brings out the talents in students. 
Along with that notion he. suggests that the lack of a 
common standard, like speaking English, reduces the 
| worth of a --higher education. This implies that bilingual 
I education is a burdensome goal in colleges. 

Muller does perceive the depth of bankruptcy of 
universities when he says they aren’t producing philo- 
sophers. Yet his alternative hardly Speaks for finding 
thinkers to create philosophy for today. He clothes his 
alternative in a call for “humanist values,” but then 


and he even calls their situation “alienation." For 
Marx though, alienation was not merely an abstract, 
philosophic, human value term. It was intertwined with 
the society he was looking at. It was most centrally tied 
to the production process and from there moved into 
all aspects of life. And for Marx it could be transcended 
not by the imposition of external values, but only 
through the concrete, overcoming of the class-ridden, 
capitalist society that human beings lived under. 

So for today’s youth not willing to take war and 
the American racist and sexist way any longer, aliena- 
tion too is not any abstraction. It is something to be 
opposed not, through a university giving: one a value 
system, though we have much to learni from Marx's 
ideas of freedom, but something to be overcome in the 
concrete working out of paths toward human freedom. 

Youth’s passion to realize human nature — to be 
free, in opposition to the infinite number of ways capi- 
talist America suppresses freedom — surely was Marx’s 
view of making the nature of human relations truly 
human. In the Humanist Essays, Marx points out that 
nothing is more natural than the relations between the 
sexes, and yet inhumanity has always characterized 
those relations. The women in Ann Arbor. Michigan who 
marched through the town pointing out the 150 places 
where women have been sexually attacked, painting the 
message, “A woman was raped here,” were singling out 
one aspect of that inhumanity. 

Far from acting like barbarians, they and other 
youth are showing that confidence in their own ideas 
and actions — not those of recently inspired bourgeois 
ideologists— will bring forth freedom. 


Gil State pickets KKK 

Los Angeles — One of the most important events in 
years occurred at Cal State University Northridge on 
Nov. 11 when hundreds of students booed, jeered, and 
disrupted a campus lecture by David Duke, Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Duke was brought to campus by the student govern- 
ment during Human Rights Week. They even paid him 
$1,700 to show up. But the students didn*t give him a 
chance to say very much. 

As soon as we heard that the Associated Students 
were planning to bring Duke to Northridge, we circulated 
petitions to stop his appearance. The campus newspaper 
was flooded with letters protesting his speech a week 
before he came, 

When Duke showed up on Nov. 11. students from 
the Black Students Union, Mecha (the Chicano students 
group) and Hillel (the Jewish students) as well as Asians 
got together and set up a picket line around the lecture 
hall. Almost 1,000 students later crowded into the hall as 
he spoke, most of them shouting down his racist speech. 

Everyone feels we won a real victory by getting so 
many students to protest his appearance. But the protest 
didn’t come out of thin air. Last spring the Marines 
came on campus in a recruitment drive, and brought 
along tanks and missile launchers to display what stu- 
dents have in store for them. A group of Black and 
Chicano students hanging out in the quad began to picket 
their display, and the protest got sp large the school had 
to ask the Marines to leave. Many students involved in 
that protest were active in the protest against Duke. 

I think this shows how far to the right this country 
has moved even a week after Reagan’s victory by giving 
$1,700 of student money to a racist. But it also showed 
that students are ready to do something about that. 

Post-election protest 

Berkeley, Cal. — Hundreds of students and community 


asserts they can be found in religion and by reaffirming 
some “traditional American values” and the values of 
a free market! With such a value structure, he notes, 
youth will have self-confidence. 

Yet anything but a lack of self-confidence char- 
acterizes the actions of youth today. Confidence in their 
own ideas about what truly matters — freedom. If 
reforming bourgeois education is one’s object, not free- 
dom, then you are open to being pulled by the right- 
wing ideology now attempting to roll back the clock. 

MARX’S VIEW AND YOUTH ACTIVITY 

Ironically, the same day I discovered Muller’s anti- 
youth views, I was preparing for a youth discussion on 
Marx’s Humanist Essays of 1844. Both Marx and today’s 
youth have quite different views -of how values, or new 
ideas develop. Muller correctly asserts that today’s 
students aren’t sure if they do control their own lives. 


Marx on exams 

The bureaucracy is a circle front which no 
one can escape. Its hierarchy is a hierarchy of 
knowledge . . . The examination — this, “link” 
between the “office of state” and the “individual," 
this objective bond between the knowledge of civil 
society and the knowledge of the state — is noth- 
ing but the bureaucratic baptism of knowledge, the 
official recognition of the transubstantiation of 
profane knowledge into sacred knowledge (in every 
examination, it goes without saying, the examiner 
knows all). 

— from Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right, 1843 


Contrasting views of "The War At Home' 


The Coalition Against Registration for the Draft 
has been showing “The War At Home” all over the place 
in Chicago. The most distressing thing about the show- 
ings is that there isn’t any discussion afterward. 

There was lots of cheering from the audience for 
the 60s antiwar movement in confrontation with the po- 
lice. The fact that it did reflect the mindless activism of 
the 60s — with all the concentration on some new imagi- 
native act of confrontation to crystalize the movement 
around — made it, on the contrary, thoroughly sobering. 

It is centered on the Madison campus, culminating 
with the blowing up of the Army Math Research Center 
where a graduate student was killed. Lack of 
philosophy, in the moviemaker and in the period, was 
reflected in that one leader is quoted who did compare 
the brutality of the police in ’68 in Chicago with the 
Russian tanks crushing Prague Spring but then the 
movie goes on to quote a Communist Party candidate 
on how people are moving away from liberalism to_ 
radicalism is if that is what the CP represented. 

What didn’t reflect reality was that the movie was 
too campus centered. There is some reference to the 
movement “rediscovering its roots in the Civil Rights 
Movement” with, a fight for Black studies, but there was 
no mention that that Black struggle had a development 
of its own that reached a higher stage of philosophy and 
opposition to the powers-that-be in the ghetto rebellions. 

The documentary ends with everyone asking what hap- 
pened to the anti-war movement. There isn’t a whiff of 
the movement that started right then as a confrontation 
within the Left — Women’s Liberation — which did have 


quite a life in the 70s. But then only an interest in the 
self-development of the subject as the revolutionary 
force and not merely intensifying the struggle would 
enable you to both appreciate and be part of that. 

That message is true for then and it is true for 
today’s anti-draft activists and their relationship to the 
hundreds of thousands of 19 and 20 year olds who quietly 
didn’t register for the draft,' not to mention other di- 
" mensions fighting the miliarization of this society like the 


Blacks in Miami or the 1,300 women demonstrating at 
the Pentagon this month. — 60s draft resister 

• 

Last year Glenn Silber and Barry Alexander Brown 
documented the story of resistance to the Vietnam war, 
as it happened in Madison, Wise., by combining TV 
footage with recent interviews of several participants. 
Not since The Memory of Justice have I seen so en- 
thralling a visual account of history, and yet now with 
our own hour pressing more heavily every day, The 
War at Home can’t look the same. The threat of another 
war can only draw these pictures and voices closer. 

The strength of the film . is the voluine with which 
it treats the process of the movement, and in this sense, 
confining the scope almost entirely to the University 
of Wisconsin is forgivable. It picks up in 1963 with ban 
the bomb pickets and civil rights activities, then show- 
ing ■ both how the movement swelled with Johnson’s 
1965 escalation and how students began to seize upon 
the immediate issues on campus and internalize the 
need for something totally new. 

1967 brings drastic responses to the activity on 
campus. The new theme for higher learning is “law 
and order,” and students are viciously attacked during 
a sit-in in the Administration building. One cringes to 
hear one student leader remark that police intervention 
would force non-political students to decide if “they 
were for us or against us.” This craving for quantity 
clears the way for a complete subordination of philos- 
ophy to tactics. 

The film is concluded with a dismal discussion of 
Karl Armstrong, the man who blew irp the Army’s 
Math Research building, as though one person’s volun- 
tarism is the only question the movement left hanging. 

This film is of crucial importance to those of us 
who are a part of the new anti-militarism movement now 
taking root in the U.S. While today’s revolutionary 
tasks deserve a sense of continuity with the 1960s 
revolt, , this film, makes clear the need for more than 
. activity as the measure of our response. 

„ .. - ... .... — 80s draft resister ' 


activists at U. C. Berkeley participated in a rally and 
sit-in November 5 as a protest against the move to the 
right this country has taken with the election of Ronald 
Reagan. Fifty-four people were later arrested when, they 
refused to end a sit-in in California Hall where the chan- 
cellor’s office is located. 

The demonstration began at noon in Sproul Plaza 
with a series of speeches that not only called for a new 
progressive unity, but remembered the reactionary role 
Reagan had played during his term as Governor. 

Reagan who had severely cut the University’s budget, 
he sent troops in against demonstrators in 1969. It was 
Reagan who had severly cut the University’s budget. 

The rally turned into a demonstration with protest- 
ers marching to the chancellor’s office to present a list 
of demands that included an end to child care cuts, 
ROTC off campus, an end to university participation in 
nuclear research and the preservation of People’s Park. 


Hundreds of students attended another rally on No- 
vember 6 which was called to demand that all charges be 
dropped against those arrested on Wednesday night. 



Warsaw University students staging a sit-in to demand 
independent students association Nov. 29, 1980. 


* * * 

Criticizing the Catholic church which “clings fearful- 
ly to the status quo,” the head of a Catholic youth 
organization challenged' Pope John Paul II in front of a 
half a million people in Munich on Nov. 19. Barbara 
Engl told the Pope, “Youth’s questions on friendship 
(and) sexuality partnership are often answered with pro- 
hibitions rather than understanding.” 

* * * 

Israeli troops fired into the campus of Bethlehem 
University where a demonstration was taking place on 
Nov. 18 wounding 11 Palestinian youths who were 
protesting the closing of Bir Zeit University by the 
occupied West Bank military government during “Pales- 
tinian Week.” A growing number of Israeli youth are 
opposing that kind of violence against Palestinians by 
refusing military duty on the West Bank. The Israeli 
supreme court .ruled against Gad Elgazi who was jailed 
for refusing such duty. Ten soldiers reportedly have 
bfeeri jAiWcf fdr’fh’e’ same thing. ’ ’ ’ 
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Blatk Freedom Voices in the 1960s 


-'Voices of the Civil Rights Movement: Black American 
Freedom Songs 1960-66 (three record set), edited by 
Bernice Johnson Reagon, Smithsonian Institution Pro- 
gram in Black American Culture, $20.00. 

Danville, Va., 1963 — a textile town, dominated by 
Dan River Mills and segregation. Hundreds, nearly all 
Black, mostly in their teens, crowd into the church 
which serves as the Danville freedom movement's audi- 
torium and nerve center. Dozens had been brutally 
billy-clubbed on “Bloody Monday,’’ three nights before, 
with more than 40 hospitalized. We knew that to go 
out there and march to City Hall would mean facing 
all that terror again. There was only one way to ready 
ourselves; we were going .to sing. Each song then took 
on a personal conviction: “We got to hold up the free- 
dom banner; we got to hold it up until we die.” 

It was a scene repeated all across the South for 
an entire decade as the Civil Rights Movement swept 
from Montgomery, Birmingham and Atlanta into the 
small towns and farms of rural Alabama, Georgia and 
the Mississippi Delta. None of the many books written 
about that historic upheaval captures better the mass 
mobilization of ah entire people, and the way their 
creativity in song and word helped drive the movement 
forward, than this magnificent record collection brought 
together by Bernice Johnson Reagon, one of the original 
SNCC Freedom Singers. 

CULTURE AND POLITICS 

The 'songs themselves powerfully cut through the 
endless debates on the “primacy” of culture or politics 
in the struggle. Describing her own experience in the 
Albany, Ga. movement, Bernice Johnson Reagon explains: 
“From the late 1950s through the mid-1960s I celebrated 
and participated in the wedding of our traditional culture 
with our contemporary struggle for freedom. All the 
established categories in which I had been educated 


(Continued from Page 1) 

society still had 6,400 white fanners controlling half the 
land and seven million Blacks limited to the rest. The 
government bureaucracy and industry remained white- 
controlled, as did the white-led Rhodesian army. 

While’ the bourgeois press has alternated between 
simplistic and often racist reports of “violence” and of 
“moderation” in the new Zimbabwe, they have ignored 
the fundamental social revolution that is 'taking place. 
Thus, at the same time the arrest and trial of ZANU 
leader Edgar Tekere for killing a white farmer made 
world headlines, few if any noticed that the new govern- 
ment had established universal free education for 
Zimbabwean children. 

Thus the massive wave of ; more than 100 wildcat 
strikes in mines, factories and plantations toy Black 
workers from April to June, which led on July 1 to a 
new minimum wage law that more than doubled the 
income for many Blacks was also passed over in silence 
by the press. So was the key provision forbidding firings 
because of the new wage. 

But just as important as these specific laws is the 
change in thought — the new positive self - consciousness 
of the African masses. Information Minister Nathan 
Shumuyarina summed it up when he stated: “This is no 
longer a European country.” 

Contradictions remain, however. The government has 
not hurried to redistribute the land. The constitution 
states that this white-owned land must toe paid for, but 
by November Mugabe did warn. that white farms might 
be taken over without compensation “because we have 
no money to pay them and do not feel inclined to pay 
for land plundered from the indigenous - people by the 
colonialists.” The masses had known this all along. As 
ZA'NU official Movan Mahachi put it: “The people don’t 
understand why we have to pay for it. They want to 
know who the whites paid. The old tribesmen ask, ‘If 
they bought it, then who did they pay?’ ” Blacks have 
been simply moving in and taking over land. 

After independence, Mugabe also left the white-led 
Rhodesian army intact. The 1,200 guerrilla soldiers 
brought into this white-led supposedly “national” army 
after independence reacted so defiantly to colonialist con- 
cepts of discipline that half ended up in the brig and 
the idea had to be scrapped. 

On foreign policy, the new government has bent over 
backwards to accommodate the U.S. and Britain, but 
little or no aid has been forthcoming. With the decthm 
ef Reagan, the new Zimbabwe will face increased pres- 
sure from the two superpowers, Russia and the U.S., 
and from apartheid South Africa. 

An entirely different type of international relations 
was shown in the jubilation which greeted Zimbabwe’s 
independence among South African and American Blacks. ; 
The latter was seen dramatically in -August when thou- 


fell apart during this period, revealing culture' to be 
not luxury, not leisure, not entertainment, but the life- 
blood of a community.” 

The form of movement mass meetings had been 
born in the very first of the battles, as Montgomery’s 
Black community came together night after night for a 
full year (December 1955-December 1956). Singing un- 
derlined the determination never to ride Montgomery’s 
segregated buses until Jim Crow was broken. 

To listen to these records is to take a journey with 
the movement, a journey that will be as intense for 
those of us who lived it as it is for the new generation 
of youth facing a President Reagan and a resurgent KKK. 

There is no mistaking youth everywhere in the front 
lines of the Civil Rights Movement, from the Nashville 
Black college students of the Freedom Rides, whose 
saga is compressed into: “I took a little trip on a Grey- 
hound bus. Freedom’s coming and it won’t be long,” 
to the Selma, Ala. Youth Freedom Choir. These Selma 
high school students, veterans of a month of marches 
and sit-ins before their parents would dare to join them, 
underline their challenge to all to stand up for free- 
dom in “If You Miss Me from the Back of the Bus.” 
BLACK WOMEN LEADERS 

What also is so striking is the leadership of Black 
women, a leadership*, which did not separate organizing 
and picketing from composing songs and leading mass 
meetings in singing them. There is Fannie Lou Hamer, 
whose fame as orator and singer spread from the Missis- 
sippi Delta around the world. Less hef-alded were such 
songwriter-activists as Bertha Gober, who composed 
“We’ll Never Turn Back.” One of the most inspiring of 
all civil rights songs, it was written after the murder of 
Rev. Herbert Lee by a Mississippi state legislator, and 
sung across the South whenever ' racist terror was to be 
faced. Such “memorial songs” played a vital part in 


the mass response to the murders of Medgar Evers, or 
of -Chaney, Schwerner and Goodman. Two weeks after 
Medgar Evers was gunned down toy (as Matthew Jones 
puts it in “The Ballad of Medgar Evers”) “a hate-filled 
white man” with a “high-powered rifle,” a quarter- 
million marched in protest in the streets of Detroit. 

The truth is that the spirit of the movement refused 
to accept aay of the old ways, old attitudes, as “given.” 
Since resistance to segregation was sure to mean going 
to jail, jail became a badge of honor rather than a 
shame to be hidden. The CORE Freedom Singers’ tre- 
mendously popular “Certainly, Lord” demands that 
answer to questions like: "Have you been to the jail?”, 
“Would you go back again?”, and “Would you tell it 
to the world?” 

The world was indeed watching the Civil ^Rights 
Movement, especially as the African liberation struggles 
against colonialism coincided with the freedom move- 
ment in America. That we were looking to make that 
connection a fuller one is emphasized by the huge crowds 
who turned out to greet African leaders when they 
came to the U.N. in 1962, and by the SNOC Freedom 
Singers’ song “Oginga Odinga,” written when that rep- 
resentative of newly-independent Kenya visited Atlanta 
during the demonstrations there. 

The journey through the Black Freedom Movement, 
1960-66, brings to today’s battles a far fuller understand- 
ing of the nature of such a social revolution. Thus, in 
selecting a few books and articles for further reading, 
in the booklet accompanying the records. Dr. Reagon 
included the 1961 News and Letters pamphlet. Freedom 
Riders Speak for Themselves. I am sure that it was not 
alone for its magnificent accounts of the Freedom Rides 
that it was selected. What both Freedom Riders Speak 
for Themselves and this new record collection underline 
for 1980 is the creativity of the Southern Black youth; 
the self-organization of the women (as in Jackson, Miss. 
1961, “Womanpower Unlimited”); the internationalism 
of the struggle, and its reach back over a 400 year 
history. They bring before our senses in all their full- 
ness, the explosion of ideas, the unleashing of human 
faculties, that emerge in a genuine moment when masses 
are in motion for freedom. — Mike Flug 

New Black pofitical party? 

Philadelphia, Pa. — On the weekend of Nov. 21-23 
over 1,500 Black people, more than, expected, met here 
for the founding convention of the National Black In- 
dependent Political Party. 

~ Unfortunately it soon became very clear that this 
convention was not called to found a new organization 
but was just a vehicle by which a few people who would 
like to replace the rejected leadership, would be legiti- 
matized as the new leaders of the Black Movement. 
The chairperson of the organizing committee, Ron 
Daniels, stated, “We are not here to discuss issues, but 
intrastructure for building institutions for Black Nation- 
hood.” He spoke of the need for coalition with radicals 
but questioned the need Black people had for the teach- 
ing of Marx, Lenin, or Mao when there were so many 
immediate concerns to be addressed. 

At no time did we hear any mention of Miami, of 
the Hack masses as vanguard or words to that effect. 
No mention was made of the Civil Rights Movement. 
What really became evident is that the organizers were 
completely unaware of the fact that although they were 
eloquent and forceful speakers, it was not related in 
any way to the anger or reason of Black America. 

When the floor was opened for discussion, many 
people had things on their minds and voiced them. 
Practically all those who spoke were women. They 
raised questions about membership — why $100 annual 
dues for associate members? Wouldn’t poorer people be 
discouraged from joining? 

So many strains of just about everything — Maoism, 
electoral potities, cultural nationalism, reformism — 
were present, which were both very naive and sophis- 
ticated at the same time. 

Naive, because there can obviously be no independ- 
ent Black party without the active participation of 
masses of Black people, and yet sophisticated, because 
they evidently know what they’re about and are picking 
up on a rather rarefied strain in the Black community 
which wants power, within the- system, by any means 
possible. The new party was not to be a revolutionary 
one, but one that would work for “reform and recon- 
struction within the socio-economic institution.” 

What could and should have been, a positive step 
in Black struggle was in reality a step backwards. Peo- 
ple were very frustrated and lost interest. One young 
student said; “These new leaders will have their party, 
but it will be just one more paper tiger like all the. 
rest.” — Ray McKay, Tern Iimki 


Southern Africa's new stage of struggle 



Pretoria protest for three members of the African 
National Congress sentenced to death, November, 1980 


sands came out to cheer Mugabe in Harlem Aug. 24 in 
one of the most massive Black demonstrations held in 
New York in several years 

THE NAMIBIAN QUESTION 

While it is too often ignored by both the establish- 
ment and the Left press, South Africa sits over another 
“volcano” in Namibia (South-West Africa) which it con- 
tinues to occupy in defiance of the UN and even U.S. im- 
perialism, who have called for South Africa to withdraw 
from there. But neither South Africa nor the U.S. want 
to give up control erf Namibia’s rich uranium deposits and 
oil potential, independence or no independence. 

While it had appeared earlier this year that South 
Africa might allow a UN-monitored election in Namibia, 
ever since the Zimbabwe elections, South Africa has 
grown quite wary of elections. And whatever jnild pres- 
sure the Carter administration had put on South Africa 
will now apparently be ended by Reagan. 

But even Reagan cannot make the facts of history go 
away. Ever since the 1976 victory of the MPLA In An- 
gola, the African fighters of SWAPO have been able to 
operate more effectively across the long northern border 
with Angola. This has occurred despite Sooth Africa’s 
murderous raids across the harder into Angola. 

Thus in May, while South Africa and its ally Jonas 
Savimbi’s UNITA, murdered 260 civilians and SWAPO 
troops in raids into Angloa, SWAPO 'was able to shell a 
major air base in northern Namibia and to blow up 
electric power plants several times, blacking out even the 
capital. Operating openly, the legal wing of SWAPO con- 
tinues to sponsor mass meetings and rallies, even though 
its members suffer severe police repression. A recent 
rally held in the capital drew 1,600 SWAPO supporters, 
many of them women. 

Southern Africa, from Zimbabwe and Namibia to 
South Africa itself, is in the process of the most revolu- 
tionary of transformations. The African masses— worker 
and guerrilla, students and women — are tearing down the > 
old structures to bring forth a new, human dimension. 
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The South African Schools Boycott, 1980 


“We Don't Want No Education: Schools Boycott, 1980 ” 
by Roseinnes Phahle appeared in Solidarity No. 4, Oc- 
tober, 1980, official organ of the Black Consciousness 
Movement of Azania. Below we print excerpts. The full 
article is available from 410 Central Park West, #3c 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 

On the weekend of the 12th April 1980, about 100 
pupil delegates from schools in the Cape Flats district 
of Cape Town met to discuss their grievances and make 
demands to the government. The pupils issued an ulti- 
matum to the government to meet their demands be- 
fore the end of the month. But by Tuesday of the 
following week more than 60,000 pupils in and around 
Cape Town began a boycott of the schools. The pupils, 
aged between 13 and 18, were led by a Committee of 81 
(originally 61) which they had elected to represent all 
the Cape Town schools participating in the boycott action. 

By the end of the first weeks the boycott had 
spread to Johannesburg. In the next eight weeks it 
was to involve at least 100,000 pupils at any one time, 
and was to remain in force without final resolution in 
many parts of the country some three or more months 
after it started in Cape Town. Not even the “independ- 
ent” Bantustans escaped the action of the pupils. Two 


thousand pupils in Qwaqwa, a rural Bantustan town, 
joined the boycott in its fifth week. 

The pupils, after a -number of meetings, some on 
their own and others jointly with their parents, listed 
a number of grievances among which were: 

• free access to school grounds by the Special 
Branch police 

• police detentions of pupils, students and teachers 

• lack of textbooks and/or inferior textbooks 

• racist education and the organization of education 
into racially separate departments of education. 

The boycott was an active one in which the pupils 
did not simply issue a call to boycott nor; simply stay 
away from school. The pupils’ boycott of schools — as 
in its predecessor in 1976 — involved an active organiza- 
tion, by means of public meetings and protest marches. 
The pupils refused to attend classes; used the occasion 
to conduct an awareness programme, or a political rally 
either outside or inside the school grounds with their 
placards hung on the fences; or they marched through 
the , streets of the ghettos at the same time as they 
drew attention and support from the adults on their 
way to join in with pupils gathered at other schools. 

The Origin and centre of the 1980 schools boycott 



The Freedom Day Festival, Greenwood, Miss. June, 1963 


BUCK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Richard Wright: Ordeal of A Native Son", is the 
third major biography of Richard Wright that has been 
I published since 1968. 

After Wright died in Paris in 1960, and throughout 
j the course of the Civil Rights Movement and the urban 
revolts that followed, his influence upon young Black 
. writers was. negligible, then dimmed and finally flick- 
f ered out. But as early as 1965, Hoyt Fuller, a Black 
literary critic and editor, was perceptive enough to be 
' able to write: “In spirit, more than conscious approxi- 
matioh, the contemporary Negro novelist and playwright 
is the heir of Richard Wright . . . and it is appropriate 
.to go back to 1940, the date of the publication of his 
Native Son, in considering contemporary Negro fiction.” 
f Addison Gayle says that the impetus to write a 
new biography of Richard Wright came first from the 
growing general interest in Wright’s work and that, 
“Black intellectuals who ignored him in the sixties 
f today eagerly search through his works, seeking answers 
j as to why and how the civil rights revolution of the 
sixties went astray ...” And second, because of the 
enactment of the Freedom of Information and Privacy 
Acts, the FBI, CLA, and State Department files kept 
on Wright became available to the public, which opened 
up a whole new terrain of Wright’s life, placing his 
life and works into a new perspective. 

Gayle has done a terrific job in chronicling, from 
the heavily-censored documents that he was able to 
obtain, the deleterious impact that government harass- 
ment made upon Wright’s life. It chills one to think 
how at every moment this country is so close to the 
implementation of a police state. 

Most of the other facts that Gayle uses in his 
biography of Wright come from quoting, or paraphras- 
ing, what Wright and others had already written, and 
because of this, the Ordeal of A Native Son remains 
unfinished and journalistic in tone. The task of a 
biographer should be, writing 20 years after the death 
of his subject, to discover, in an unambiguous way, 
what remains viable in the ideas of his subject. 

The question is: why has there remained an interest 
in Wright’s works; has Wright said something that is 
relevant to our time? This is a compelling question that 
must be faced by Black intellectuals if they are going 
to understand Wrig ht. 

1 *By Addison Gayle, Anchor Press/Doubleday, 1986, 
$14^5. . , ••• 


Richard Wright in the '80$ 

One of the unfortunate things about Gayle’s biog- 
raphy of Wright is his failure to develop that all of 
Wright’s “political haivete,” “paranoia” and ambivalence 
to the Communist Party, which he deals with exten- 
sively, was around the single issue of the so-called 
Negro Question. Wright projected what Black reality 
was, vs. the CPUSA’s idea of what it should be — which 
changed at various times, to fit the needs of Stalin’s 
foreign policy. 

Gayle presents vivid pictures of Wright’s confronta- 
tions with Black CP leaders, like Harry Hayward; John 
P. Davis, the executive secretary of the CP-controlled 
National Negro Congress; and Ben Davis, the New 
York functionary, over this issue. All Wright’s ideas 
about Black reality were almost wholly presented in 
fiction form. But where Wright does develop an 
original idea, in the 1938 essay Blueprint For Negro 
Writing, Gayle manages to put it down as “a curious 
article” that Wright should not have written. 

This curt dismissal does both a disservice to Wright, 
and to Wright’s ideas on nationalism, which are still 
germane today. In this essay, long before Fanon wrote 
in The Wretched Of The Earth about the reality, the 
limitations and the transformation of African Nation- 
alism, Wright was attempting to approach American 
Black Nationalism in that same dialectical way. 

The legacy that Wright left to Black America is 
in Native Son and the two sections of his own auto- 
biography — Black Boy and American Hunger. 

When Wright published Native Son, back in 1940, 
it was an historic break between the Black middle class 
literature of the Harlem Renaissance and, in the char- 
acter of Bigger Thomas, the birth of the modern Black 
novel. Bigger Thomas, the native son, the second gen- 
eration urban Black, was not the new Negro envisioned 
by the Harlem Renaissance. Bigger was the frightening 
spectacle of what Northern racism could do to a human 
being, how totally it could alienate a young Black 
person from American “civilization.” And, because of 
Bigger’s human qualities of “perception and emotion” 
as Wright puts it, Bigger was implicitly the negation 
of that civilization. 

Wright revealed an aspect of American civilization 
that neither the CPUSA, whites in general, nor the 
Black middle class leaders could accept. 

Yet it was just here, within the main source of 
Wright’s legacy to Black America, that he showed his 
unfailing determination to discover Black reality in 
racist America, and to expose it. 


action was Cape Town. Most of the pupils in Cape Town 
are “coloured” and the massive response to the boycott 
by pupils outside of Cape Town and its periphery came 
from the “Coloured” and “Indian” ghettos of Johan- 
nesburg and Durban. However, the pupils in 1980, as 
throughout the seventies under the influence of Black 
Consciousness, itself of student origin, did not allow 
the differences in pigmentation among the blacks to deny 
the indivisibility of oppression and exploitation of all the 
blacks. One pupil said: “We’re not coloured or even so- 
called coloured. We resent the term. We are black.” 

As is always the case in all black struggles, the 
state reacted to the boycott of schools by denying the 
pupils’ grievances, and seeking mythical agents to hold 
responsible for the boycott action. 

In Johannesburg alone, a total of 854 pupils were 
brought before a hastily convened court which sat from 
4 p.m. and all through the night. In batches of 30 the 
pupils were charged under the Riotous Assemblies Act. 

The students boycott action must not be seen in 
isolation from the numerous working class and com- 
munity based struggles which took place before, dur- 
ing and after their own action against the schools. In 
the four months preceding the pupils’ action, at least 
30 industrial strikes by black workers took place in 
various parts of the country. In, the course of the 
schools boycott there was even more intense industrial 
action; the meat workers in the western Cape and the 
active support they received from the black consumers, 
the bus boycott and June 16th stay-at-home in Cape 
Town, the strikes in the motor industry in the Port 
Elizabeth-Uitenhage area, by textile workers in Dur- 
ban, sugar workers in Johannesburg and mine workers 
in Stilfontein. 

It was said of the Soweto Uprising that after it 
South Africa would never be the same. In that Up- 
rising, the workers and a generation of future workers 
were schooled and conscientised in political action. The 
pupils’ action of 1980 and the youthful sections of 
today’s working class were bom out of that Uprising. 
It is a generation which has learned to struggle 
actively and continuously to win its demands. The 
promises and detentions and shootings will not stop 
its active struggle, open or otherwise. We have a lot 
more to learn from the youth than we can impart 
to them. 

| As Others See Us | 

Excerpts from a review of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal by William H. Harris, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, Indiana University that appear in 
Labor History Vol. 21 No. 3, Summer 1980: 

. . . The book is in two parts, the original book 
of 1952 and a new section discussing events of the past 
quarter century or so, and there are major differences 
between parts I and II. In fact, it is as if they are two 
separate books. Denby recognizes the differences and 
acknowledges in the preface that the authors of the 
two parts were, in a sense, two different people. 

The differences between parts I and II of Indignant 
Heart are understandable if .readers keep in mind the 
terrific changes that came about in. race relations and 
at the workbenches in the United States between their 
appearances. Yet Denby’s book is unified and is an in- 
teresting analysis of those changes, as well as a disturb- 
ing reminder of what has been the status of life and 
work among black people in the American South dur- 
ing most of this century. . . . 

... in description of his life and work in the 
North in the automobile shops he comes across as a 
person of strength and self-assurance. And therein 
lies the strength of Indignant Heart. Denby’s is an 
engrossing story of wildcat strikes, union internal dis- 
cord, racial disputes within the shops, and the grave 
problem facing modem workers: the impersonal as- 
sembly line with its foremen, useless union stewards, 
and the oppressive speed-up. It is in such discussions 
that the book becomes more than the personal story 
of one man and speaks to the lives of all who have 
had the necessity of having to punch a time clock on 
a regular basis ... 

In reality part II is not as original as part I, though 
it is considerably better written and shows- a fuller 
sophistication on Denby’s part as he matured as a 
writer and analyst. The major problem with this section 
is that Denby ranges too broadly, moving through 
almost every stage of the black movement from -Mont- 
gomery to the death of Stephen Biko, all in just over 
100 pages . . . All this makes for interesting and 
informative, reading. . . 
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Polish workers 



by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 

as government retracts 



-won gams 


Poland’s workers’ movement is continuing the fight 
to put into practice the formally agreed-to gains won in 
the mass occupation strikes of August. That has meant an 
unprecedented expansion of Solidarnosc (Solidarity), 
the free trade union, to ten million workers. They staged 
demonstration strikes in support of hospital workers and 
teachers in Gdansk, who occupied government offices for 
ten days and won pay increases and promises of dramatic 
increases in the 1981 budget for health and education. 

Solidarnosc has forced the government to back down 
in its repeated attempts to reassert its pre-August domi- 
nation. The government has done everything from hold- 
ing at the border a printing press donated for the 
workers' paper, to a declaration by the governor of the 
southern province of Czestochowa of a “state of emer- 
gency” with an immediate ban on all union activities 
there. The workers called for and won his resignation 
and demanded that his private villa and those of other 
government officials be turned into kindergartens. 

It is the threat of national strikes, posed in Solidar- 
nosc’s strike alerts, that continues to determine the out- 
come in confrontations between the government and the 
workers. Thus, in a dramatic showdown on Nov. 10, Po- 
land’s Supreme Court backed down from a lower court’s 
arrogant insertion into the charter of Solidarnosc of a 
reference to the “leading role” of the Communist Party. 

The government is trying to intimidate the move- 
ment in whatever way it feels it cap, from TV showings 
of joint Russian-Polish Warsaw Pact troop maneuvers in 
Poland, to focusing on' Poland’s economic crisis as though 
the shortages are the fault of striking workers rather 
than deliberate government planning. Like capitalists 
everywhere, the government is saying the workers’ sup- 
posed lack of productivity is the determinant in national 


political and economic life, and in that, both the Russian 
overlords and the western banks agree. 



. . 1 tell you what: If you get them back to work for 
me, I’ll get on my knees and pray to God for you.” 


Solidarnosc activists have helped students initiate 
their own Association of Independent Students in Cracow 
on Sept. 22. A farmers’ self-management movement has 
also emerged. 

The impulse to freedom has even affected groups 
like the usually pro-government Association of Journal- 
ists who elected as their chairman, Stefan Bratkowski, a 
dissident journalist who has been blacklisted since 1973. 
He called the current upheaval a “revolution of common 
sense.” Gdansk unionists have initiated a workers’ parlia- 
ment among building workers and are trying to set up 
independently-elected factory councils to administer 
social welfare, aid and credit funds. 

Workers have been taking time off in the factories 
to hold meetings and have discussions. They are also 
. fighting attempts to isolate them by writing “Solidarnosc” 
on boxcars destined for Russia. East European govern- 
ments have been viciously attacking the Polish move- 
ment fearing a “disease” that could spread — none more 
than the East German government which has closed its 
borders to Poles seeking to travel there. Strikes have 
been reported in Hungary as well as the Baltic state of 
Estonia. Demonstrations by young people, triggered by 
the silencing of a popular music group, also broke out 
all over Estonia and were joined by Russian youth. 

The official government press in Poland, Russia and 
East Germany has singled out KOR and especially Jacek 
Kuron for slanderous attacks, calling him ’‘anti-socialist” 
and “Zionist.” KOR is a group of intellectuals who are 
advisors to Solidarnosc and have had a long-standing re- 
lationship to the workers’ movement. Kuron was singled 
out for daring in a recent article to call for the fullest 
possible open discussion on the route to full democracy 
and self-management in an independent Poland. 


Haiti 

The spectacle of Bahamian police brutally beating 
Haitian refugees, who had been starving on the tiny 
island of Cayo Lobos for several weeks after they had 
fled their destitute homeland in search for a better life, 
aroused millions of Americans as they viewed the horror 
on television. 

If these people had been shipwrecked sailors, a 
massive all put rescue effort would have been mounted 
by all the maritime nations of the world. As it was, 
they had landed without food or water on the tiny 
island that belongs to the Bahamas, and thus achieved 
the status of trespassers -to be brutally beaten and 
shipped back to the hated dictatorship of Haiti. 

Haiti is, without a doubt, one of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world. It is a land of mud huts, cactus 
fences, deserts and mountains, with a life expectancy 
of only 33 years — 80 percent of the children suffer 
from malnutrition. To flee, people patch up an old 
abandoned boat and load it with a couple erf barrels 
of water. Soldiers who are sent to stop them often join 
them for life is little better for them. Over 30,000 have 
made it to Florida and sought refuge, while thousands 
more have lost their lives at sea in the attempt. 

The land that Toussaint L’Ouverture freed from 
French rule with a slave army in a great Black revo- 
lution in the New World, ‘is now ruled by a “dictator 
for life” who inherited the job from his father. He got 
the job from the U.S. Marines, who ruled the country 
between 1915 and 1934. 

The U.S. government does nothing to either pro- 
mote democracy in Haiti or to alleviate the misery and 
suffering of the people. In fact, in Detroit, Julio Bateau, 
director of the local Haitian Refugee Center, charged 
before the City Council that the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment trained five Haitian police officers in modern 
methods of riot control and firearms use. 

The refugees that do not die trying to reach Flori- 
da provide a new source of cheap labor for the agri- 
cultural recruiters who herd them into trucks, run them 
out into the fields, collect their wages and give them 
less than 30 percent of what they earn. 

France 

Only a few weeks after the Nazi-like bombing at 
the Paris synagogue on Rue Copemic which left four 
people, dead, Ben Mohammed Laouri, a 17-year-old 
French citizen of Moroccan origin, was shot dead by 
the CRS (a vicious anti-riot police force) in the North 
African section of Marseille. The reason — his car was 
stopped for an “identity check” and for no apparent 
reason, the CRS opened fire and shot him dead, even 
though he had all of his “papers.” 

The next day, 3,000 immigrants and people from 


Left groups demonstrated at the police station, chant- 
ing “Immigrants will no longer bow their heads.” Youth 
from the North African sections complained of frequent 
police brutality, including “I.D. checks” where the CRS 
put guns to their heads. 

In northern France, 750 Moroccan immigrant coal 
miners have just won an anti-racist strike to gain the 
same rights as other miners. Until now, the Moroccans 
had been the only group among the 18 nationalities 
working there, not covered by the regular French 
miners’ statutes. 

This meant &hat they could not bring their fam- 
ilies with them from Morocco, but were forced to come 
alone on' 18-month contracts. Labor Minister Lionel 
Stoleru, a notorious racist and author of a law to deport 
thousands of foreign workers, had this answer to the 
Moroccan miners: “If they want to go home, we won’t - 
stop them.” 

This type of comment simply strengthened the 
strikers’ resolve to keep on until victory. In fact, by 
November, 10,000 mostly French coal miners also went 
on strike for better pay and conditions, inspired by the 
victory of the Moroccan miners. 

Ireland 

Seven Republican prisoners have launched a hunger 
strike to the death, if necessary, at the Maze prison in 
Belfast. Another 142 prisoners informed their jailers 
that they were joining the 350 prisoners taking part in 
the “dirty protest” for special status as political pris- 
oners. (Three women prisoners joined the strike Dec. 1.) 

The hunger strike weapon is common among Irish 
revolutionaries. Terence McSweeney, the Lord Mayor 
of Cork who died after 74 days of a hunger strike in 
1920, said “The contest on our side is not one of rivalry 
or vengeance, but of endurance. It is not those who 
can inflict the most, but those who can suffer the most 
that will conquer.” 

The record of British imperialism in Ireland shows 
that, while many have died, the hunger strikers have 
won: in 1912 (Mountjoy), 1916 (Frogoch), 1917 (Mount- 
joy), 1919 (Mountjoy), 1920 (Wormwood Scrubs) and 
1974 (Brixton). 

The present British policy was laid down in 1973 
by Home Secretary Roy Jenkins, who said, “In the 
future, hunger strikers would be left to starve.” The 
reaffirmation of that policy by the Thatcher government 
indicates that it actually will be carried out to the death, 
which may well occur before Christmas. 

China 

Hong Kong, with its class trappings of British im- 
perialism and its sweatshops everywhere, is not the 
alternative that Chinese revolutionaries have in mind 


when they have broken with the Communist regime. 
But it has been a refuge for hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese fleeing starvation or draconian political cam- 
paigns, who then provided the labor power for the 
massive development of industry in Hong Kong. 

Now more peasants than ever have been trying to 
flee to Hong Kong from the adjoining area in Guang- 
dong province, even though peasants from such fertile 
areas did increase their income after the grain price 
increases in 1979. From one farm brigade alone only 
five attempted to get to Hong Kong in the three years 
before 1979, and more than 35 have tried since then. ! 

The current drive for modernization of the economy 
since Mao’s death promises the production methods of < 
world capitalism, but living standards even at the level 
of Hong Kong aren’t promised until the next century. 
The “readjustment” of the economy and expected mass’ 
lay-offs have eliminated the chances of many peasants 
being allowed to work in a factory. So to many, if ' 
China of the future looks like Hong Kong, why not 
go there now? 

The penalty for being caught escaping is a term , 
in a labor camp. But as one youth put it, if as a peasant 
you work hard every day and get only rice, who’s 
afraid of a labor camp? 

Jamaica 

The government of Michael Manley has been re- 
placed by the new conservative government of Edward 
Seaga, head - of the business-backed Jamaica Labor 
Party, in an election marked by right-wing violence. 

Manley proclaimed himself to De a socialist, but 
had done little to improve the living conditions of fhe 
Jamaican people. He had been under great pressure 
from the . International Monetary Fund, which is run 
by the United States, to institute a regime more favor- 
able to U.S. imperialism. There is no question but that 
the ^destabilization” policies of the U.S. contributed 
to his defeat. He found that without U.S. endorsement 
he could not obtain loans or capital for industrialization 
that were necessary to improve the economy. 

His successor, on the other hand, has had no such 
problems. Seaga was born in Boston of Lebanese, Scot- 
tish and Jamaican descent, and was educated at Harvard, 
and is well known in international banking circles. His 
first moves included a commercial loan from U.S. banks 
for $157 million and the legalization of the use of for- 
eign exchange generated by the sale of marijuana, 
which is estimated at $1 billion a year. 

He is expected to fall in line with U.S. policies for 
the militarization of the Caribbean, which would build 
up military units to counter Castro’s influence in the 
area. The police and the military, who were passive 
observers of the violence during the election, are now 
being used in raids, during the nightly curfew, to clean 
up the opposition ‘to the new regifne. 


